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EXPLANATORY NOT^ 


The purpose of this volume is to present the best material 
available on the new subject of employment management m the 
form of a handbook for ready reference. 

Those interested in tlie subject, especially students of employ¬ 
ment management courses in the colleges, will find this volume 
:onvcnient for use. They will no longer have to spend the time in 
looking up scattered material. This book will be of particular 
/alue to industrial executives who arc interested in the human 
problems of management. 

It will be found that some of the articles repeat ideas and 
facts contained in other selections in this handbook, particularly 
in discussions concerning labor turnover. The editor has pur¬ 
posely refrained from eliminating these repetitions because of 
th«r importance. Such repetitions will help drive home facts 
which otherwise might be neglected. 

To make this volume of the greatest practical value an appen- 
iix has been added containing examples of typical forms used 
n any well-organized Employment Department. 

April 12, 1919. Daniel Bloomfield, 
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SELECTED ARTICLES ON EMPLOYMENT 
MANAGEMENT 


INTRODUCTlbN 

This book is significant of our time. You may ransack the 
literature of industrial management written ten years ago and 
you will not find the phrase ‘‘employment management” used or 
the work of the personnel or employment supervisor mentioned. 
No college or university school of business training of that day 
dealt with the problem. And the reason for this is simple. 
Neither the work of employment management nor the functions 
of an employment executive were recognized in the scheme of 
industrial organization as it was commonly carried out. 

This is not to imply that industrial managers were unaware 
of what a sound plan of personnel organization meant to indus- 
trv. As a matter of fact, there were corporations here and there, 
engineers, and business executives who had for a long time 
clearly perceived that a new function was developing in business 
administration, and moreover, had taken steps to put into prac¬ 
tice their perception of this new function. There were men filling 
various posts on.the executive staff who were daily demonstrat¬ 
ing the best principles of employment management 

But industry as % whole, a decade ago, had either no idea 
the new service which needed incorporation in the management 
plan or l|ad not seriously addressed itself to the task. ?V 11 this is 
now ^hanged. •1'here is a growing and an imporjtant literature 
on this subject, as the present volume so eff^ctiv^ proves. The 
profession oftcmployment manager has come into own. Col- 
V^ges give courses of training for ^t and every enterprising 
emjJloying organization features its employment work. * 

This change has been most beneficial both to employer and 
employed, and it has brought a new human note into industry. 
From the most "hard-hearted burincss viewpoint, management 4 ia« 
everything to gain^rom a sincere and intelligent attempt to deal 
Irith the problem of building up and maintaining the working 
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force in the light of priifciples and experienccs<vuhich the move¬ 
ment of employment management is systematizing. From a 
social or civic viewpoint (lie Movement has as its prime motive 
the conservation of human energies to the end both of industrial 
etficiency and of human satisfaction through work. 

Because of«this twofold, positive contribution to production 
and well-being, *this movement was bopnd to grow as it has. 
Beginning iw a most modest way in Boston, with a small group 
of men invited to consoler the project of meeting regularly for 
discussion of employment problems; with a tentative training 
outline in employment work submitted to Dartmouth College; 
and with what was a pioneer organization known as the Boston 
F.mplovment Managers Association, the work has developed 
rapidly. Unlike many another pioneer work, it has not had to 
fight its way. On the contrary, it has received universal wel¬ 
come. 

And here is a danger. The work has grown too fast for 
standards to he all that they should be in every case—vision, fit¬ 
ness, and good sense arc sometimes missing. It is well to know 
this, for by knowledge improvement and changes come. There 
arc standards today by which to criticize and measure. Once 
this was not possible. Now that it is, the growth of employment 
management will he due as much to rigid appraisal of men and 
methods as to enthusiastic and uncritical acceptance. Indeed the 
line of most promise for this vital work is in the increasing 
subjection to test and criticism of all personnel and programs in 
the field of employment management. 

This book will serve as an excellent manual. Its material is 
helpful to the formation of a sound judgment as to what is best 
ih the employment management field; its information is prac¬ 
tical ; its general outlook sound. It is the first book of its kind 
and will meet a need not otherwise met 
^ The cmplo;mtent manager has come to stay, thought tim- and 
growing experience may enlarge and modify the present con¬ 
ception of his work and duties. Those who arc concerned with 
making him and his servre in industry a source of upbuilding 
for management and men, and a help to right industrial rela¬ 
tions, will find this book a valuable guide. 

April 12, 1019. 


MeYXP BLOOMFOrD. 



EMPLOYMENT MANAGEEIS 
ASSOCIATIONS 


NATIONAL Association of Employment Managers, Box 543, 
Orange, N. J. • 

(Publishes Monthly Bulletin called “Personner’)- 

CALIFORNIA 

Oakland —Service and Employment Managers’ Association. 
CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport— Employment Managers’ Association. 

Hartford —Employment Executives’ Club of Hartford. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago —Employment Managers’ Association. 

INDIANA 

Indianapolis —Employment Managers’ Association. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston —Employment Managers’ As.sociation. 

Pittsfield —Employment Managers’ Association of Berkshire 
County, 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit —Employment Managers’ Club of Detroit. 

Muskegon —MUskegon Employment Managers' Association. 

MISSOURI 

St. Louis~St Louis*Employmcnt Executives Oub. 

NEW jCRSEX 

Jersey Ci/y—Jersey City Council of the National Association 
of Employment Managers 

Newark—Society for Study of Employment ProBlcms. 

NbAV YORK 

*Aubum —Employment Managers’ Association of Auburn. 
Buffalo —Associated Employment Supervisors. 

New York Ct<y—^Thc Executives’ Qub of New Yoric,^ 30 
Church Street 
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Neiv York City —The «* Personnel Managers’ Club 'of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Borough of Queens',^ 

Nidfjara Ihills- Emj>lo>1nciit* Managers’ Group, Chamber of 
Commerce. 

y(’6»r/je.v/er—Industrial Management Council of Rochester 
♦ Chamber of Commerce. 

OHIO 

5 >larke County Employment Managers’ School. 
C/i’«'r/tind—Employment Managers’ Group of Chamber of 
Commerce. 

—Employment Managers’ Association. 
flaniilton —h'miiloymcnt Managers’ Club. 

Toledo Toledo Employment Managers’ Club. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Erie —Employment Managers’ Association of Erie. 
l'htl(u 1 elphui--V.m[i\o\mcin Managers’ Association. 

—Philadelphia Association for the Discussion of 
Employment Problems. 

E.mpko’inent Managers’ Association of the Em¬ 
ployers’ Association. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Blackstone Ka//o'—Employment Managers’ Association. 
WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee Mihvaukec Employment Managers’ Association. 


CANADA 

'Toronto, Ontario —Employment Managers’ Association. 



FOUNDATIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 
MANAGEMENT 

MOTIVES ’in economic LIFE.’ 

• 

The first quarter of this century is lircaking up in a riot of 
economic irrationalism. The carefully selected efficiency axioms 
of peaceful life arc tossed on the scrap heap, and all society 
scerns to be seeking objects and experiences not found in any of 
our economists’ careful descriptions of the modern industrial 
order. War allies refuse to unify their military policy, Russia 
is called on to exhibit a sedate and stable economic life when 
she lacks wholesale all the attributes to it. And we Americans, 
dc.spitc the notorious record of stringent social accounting im¬ 
posed by the standards of war efficiency, still lean with fine con- 
fide icc upon the structure of genial optimism which dominates 
so much of our national psychology. We look hopefully to sec 
patriotism flow' pure and strong from an industrial stratum 
whose occasional phenomena are Lawrence, McKees Rock, Pat¬ 
erson, Colorado Fuel and Iron, the Durst hop ranch in Califor¬ 
nia, Everett in Washington, Butte in Montana, Bisbee in 
Arizona. Though strikes have increased some 300 per cent over 
peace times, though the American labor world is boiling and 
sputtering disturbances, bewildering in their variety and rapidity 
of appearance, our cure is a vague caution to “wait until casual¬ 
ties begin to come,’’ an ^neasy contemplation of labor conscrip* 
tion, or a w'ave of suppression. ^ 

Though national unity^ economic and military, seems the ob¬ 
vious and essential aim of the patriotic citizen, much done in the 
name of unification seems to be curiously ef]icier\ producing 
disunity. The* following commonplace incident illustrates this. 
Nk)te first that Seattle is in a state of extreme industrial unrest. 
Du^g a single short period this summer, that dty had a Vwo 
weeks’ strike paralysis of its street-car system, a threatened 
walkjout of the ^s workers, was the strike center of a complete 

• 

* B7 Carleton H. Pu-ker. Ajaerieaa Econonlc Seriew. 

ICarcli. igsS. 
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tic-up of the lumber industry of the state, experienced^ build¬ 
ing-trades strike involving the entire city, had a walk-out of 
30,000 shipbuilders, an express drivers' strike, a candy workers’ 
strike, a newsboys' strike, and enjoyed the beginning of an or¬ 
ganization of domestic servants. This city so described becomes 
the environment for the following incident. 

The I. W. vV. is strong in the Pacific Northwest, and though 
it bitterly fights the American Federation of Labor, some of the 
federation trade unions found in the rough-handed trades, such 
as lumbering, stevedoring, and even shipbuilding, have drifted 
toward syndicalism and many of their members even carry 
secretly the red cards of the I. W. W. The federal government 
has met the anti-war agitation of the I. W. W. with fair clever¬ 
ness. When arrests have been made, publicity has been given to 
the alleged treasonable activity of the leaders, and the govern¬ 
ment case sustained before the public The economic activities 
of the rank and file of the I. \V. W,, however, have not been 
interfered with, and their meeting halls in the Northwest con¬ 
tinue thronged and the center of their strike activity. A Mrs. 
Sandburg, a Finnish woman, widow, with two children of three 
and six, lives on a small farm near Seattle. Being destitute she 
had been awarded a mothers’ pension by King County. On 
November 17 of this year this pension was cut off and the 
woman recommended for deportation because federal officers 
asserted that “she was actively working in the interests of the 
I. W. W., meetings had been held at her home, and members of 
the organization had visited there frequently.” Nothing could 
be more ingeniously done to focus the interest of a large un¬ 
restful labor group in the state of Washington on syndicalism 
than this incident. This w^cll-intcntioned and conventionally 
patriotic act is not merely inopportune,* it is unhappily creative. 
The great emotional outflow stimulated into existence by the 
startling announcement of our national danger is being trans¬ 
ferred from its desirable nationalistic object and focused on such 
activities, ^iSiPessiiig both socially and economically. It seems 
an accurate example of the Freudian iibertragung, the transfer¬ 
ence of emotional expression. Such a mutilation of the psveho- 
logpcal basis of Seattle’s patriotic unity docs not run counter to 
the current standards of acceptable economic or social develop- 
i^ent To most of the citizenship national unit^ remains a legal 
* concept 
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It i#a far cry from such a pseudo^^olitico economic illustra- 
lion to a cons^leration of the delinquencies of modern econom¬ 
ics, •hut there is a vital relation^ Our conventional economics 
today analyzes no phase of industrialism nor the wage relation¬ 
ship, nor citizenship in pecuniary society, in a manuer to offer a 
key to such distressing and complex pioblems aj this. Huqpan 
nature riots today through our economic slrnctaife with ridicule 
and destruction, afid wef economists look on helpless and aghast. 
The menace of the t\ar does not seem potent to qmet revolt or 
still class cries The anxiety and apprelTciision of the economist 
should not Ik; produced liy this cracking of liis economic system. 
Imt by the poverty of the criticism of industrialism which his 
science offers Why are cconomi.sts mute in the jircsence of a 
most obvious crisis in our lndu^tnal ''Ocictv W'hy have our 
enticisms of iiuhisirialism no ‘•turds variiings about tliis un- 
happy evolution’ Why does an agitated officialdom search 
today in vain among our writings for scientific advice touching 
labor inefficiency or industrial disloyalty, for prophecies and 
plans about tin; rise; in oiir industrialism of economic classes 
unharmonious and hostile’ 

The fair answer seems this \Vc economists speculate little 
on human motives. W'e are not curious alunit the great basis of 
fact which dynamic and behavioristic psychology' has gathered 
to illustrate the instinct stimulus to human activity. Most of us 
arc not interested to think of what a ps3chologically full or 
satisfying life is. We arc not curious to know that a great 
school of behavior analysis called the Freudian has been built 
around the human instincts. Our economic literature show.s 
that we are but rarely curious to know whether industrialism is 
suited to man’s inhrt-ited nature, or what man in turn will do 
our rules of economic Conduct in case these rules are repressive. 
The motives to economic activity which have done Ac major 
service in ortlt?dox economic texts and te^^things have been 
either the vagne middlcclass virtues of thrift, justice, and 
solvency; or equally vague moral sentiments of “striving for 
the welfare of others,” "desire for the larger self,” “desire to 
equip oneself well”; or lastly, that labor-saving deduction*that 
man is stimulated in all things economic by his desire to satisfy 
his wants with the smallest possible effort All this gentle, 
parody in mot^rc theorizing continued contemporaneously t^th 
the output of thc^rich literature of social and behavioristic 
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psychology which was ajfiiost entirely addressed to thfs very 
^problem of human motives in modern economic Society. Note¬ 
worthy exceptions are tha remarkable series of Veblen bocks, 
the articles and criticisms by Mitchell. Fisher, and Patten, and 
the significaru small book by Taussig entitled Inventors and 
Mopey-Makers? It is to this complementary field of psychology 
that the ccorioi?iU;ts must turn for a vitalization of their basic 
hypotheses. There awaits them a bewildering^ array of studies 
of the motives, emotions, and folk ways of our pecuniary civil¬ 
ization. Gcncralizations'iind experiment statistics abound ready¬ 
made for any structure of economic criticism. The human mo¬ 
tives are isolated, described, compared. Business confidence, the 
release of work cncrg>-, advertising appeal, market vagaries, 
the basis of value compulations, decay of workmanship, the 
labor unrest, decline in the thrift habit, are the subjects treated. 
A brief list of these economic-psychologists is impressive: 
Vcblcn, Thorndike, Hollingworth, Dewey, James, Watson, Holt, 
Sumner, Thomas. Stanley Hall, Jastrow, Patrick, Hobhousc, 
M’Dougall, Hart, Shand, Wallas, Lippmann, Freud, Prince, 
Southard, Glucck, Brill, Bailey, Paton, Cannon, Crile, and so on. 
One might say, with fairness, that each one of these has con¬ 
tributed criticism touching the springs of human activity of 
which no economic theorist can afford to plead ignorance. The 
stabilizing of the science of psychology and the vogue among 
economists of the scientific method will not allow these psycho¬ 
logical findings to be shouldered out by the careless a priori 
deductions touching human nature which still dominate our 
orthodox texts. The confusion and metaphysical propensities of 
our economic theory, our neglect of the consequences of child 
l^r, our lax interest in national vitality tuid health, the un¬ 
usableness of our theories of labor unresPand of labor efficiency, 
our carellss reception of problems of population, eugemes, sex, 
and bi^ control;*our ignorance of the relatiohuof industry to 
crime, industry*to feeble^mindedness, industry to function^ in¬ 
sanity, indultry to education; and our astounding indifference 
to the field of economic consumption—all this delinquency can 
be tfaced back to our refusal to sec that economics was sqcuJ 
economics, and that a full kpowledge of man, his instincts, Bis 
povrer of habit acquisition, his psychological demands were an 
absolute prerequisite to clear and purposefnl tHinlring on ^ur 
indnstrial dvilixation. MDougall, the Ox^rd social p^yebed- 
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ogist said in direct point: *ToHtical Economy suffered hardly 
less from the Qfude nature of the psychological assumption from 
which it professed to deduce the •explanations of its facts, and 
its prescriptions for economic legislation. It would be a libel 
not altogether devoid of truth to say that the classical political 
economy was a tissue of false conclusions drawn from fahe 
psychological assumptior\^/’ * 

What then are facts of human nature which* the newer 
psychology offers as the beginning of egonomic theorizing? 

Man is born into this world accompanied by a rich psychical 
disposition which furnishes him ready-made all his motives for 
conduct, all his desires, economic or wasteful, moral or de¬ 
praved, crass or aesthetic. He can show a demand for nothing 
that is not prompted by this galaxy of instincts. He is a mosaic 
of unit tendencies to react faithfully in certain ways when cer¬ 
tain stimuli are present. As M’Dougall has graphically put it, 
*‘Takc away these instinctive dispositions with their powerful 
impulses and the human organism would become incapable of 
activity of any kind; it would He inert and motionless like a 
wonderful clockwork whose mainspring had been removed or 
a steam engine whose Bres had been drawn. These impulses 
are the mental forces which maintain and shape all the life of 
individuals and societies, and in them we are confronted with 
the central mystery of life and mind and will." 

Thorndike, the Columbia psychologist, in his analysis of 
human motives, has written, **The behavior of man in the fam¬ 
ily, in business, in the state, in religion, and in every other affair 
of life, is rooted in his unlearned original equipment of instincts 
and capacities. All schemes of improving human life must take 
account of man's ori^na^ nature, most of all when ffieir aim is* 
to counteract it." , 

Veblcn%rrote ig his bo<$k, The Instinct of IV^rkmonshiPf “for 
manldigl, as for &ie other higher animals, the life of the spedes 
U conditioned by the complement of instinctixp pittpl^tles, and 
tropismatic aptitudes with which the species is typically en* 
doeved. Not only is the continued Uf« of the race dependent 
upoi^the adequacy of its instinctive proclivities in this way, fiat 
the routine and details of its life are also, in a last resort, de* 
terxni^ed by they instincts. These are the prime movers in 
human behavior, as in the behavior of all those animals didl 
show self-direction ik discretion. The human activity, In so 
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far as it can be spokci* of as conduct, cart never exceed the 
scope of these instinctive ^dispositions by initiative* of whidi^man 
takes action. Nothing falls witiiin the human scheme of things 
desirable to l>e done except what answers to these native procliv¬ 
ities of man.. These native proclivities alone make anything 
worth while, %yd out of their working emerge not only the 
purpose and cfliciency of life but its substaytial pleasures and 
pains as w%]l.” 

John Dewey wrote 'm his Democracy in Education: “The in¬ 
stinct activities may be called, metaphorically, spontaneous in 
the sense that the organs give a strong bias for a certain sort of 
operation—a bias so strong that wc cannot go contrary to it, 
though by trying to go contrary we may pervert, stunt, and cor¬ 
rupt them." 

Cannon, the Harvard physiologist, has said: “More and more 
it is appearing that in men of all races, and in most of the 
higher animals, the springs of action are to be found in the in¬ 
fluences of certain emotions which express themselves in char¬ 
acteristic instinctive acts.” 

Instincts to their modern possessor seem unreasoning and 
unrational, and often embarassing. To the race, however, they 
arc an efficient and tried guide to conduct, for they arc the 
result of endless experiments of how to fight, to grow, to 
procreate, under the ruthless valuing mechanism of the com¬ 
petition for survival. In fact, outside of some relatively unim¬ 
portant bodily attributes, the instincts are all that our species in 
its long evolution has considered worth saving. When one con¬ 
siders the unarmed state in which the soff-bodied human is 
^shoved out in the world to fight for ])i8 existence against 
creatures with thick hides, vise-like javs, and claws, it becomes 


dearly evident that if man had not ^een equipped with an in¬ 
stinctive and unlearned code of effiaent coaf^jwtitioft behavior 
his 4ruggle*on this earth would have been brief andvtragie. 
And also dn^^conttast with his own remote ape ancestors, put 


could in retrospect see that the survival of tfa/fattman ap d d tt 
must have had as a prer^niaite a rich and varied inadnet 
meat which removed eaan from the n e ceari ty of f 

comply scheme of behavior via the dangerooa tfjri and 
^ ipetbod. The spedc^ without aone sndcamad aBd 
capadtlea, would not ..have lasted the 
past tea ^outtnd years nothing in ^ 
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the environment called civilization has heen long cnou£^ adhered 
to to bring about* a psychical adjustx^cnt capable of physical 
inhgntance, and so the basic motives of the business man today 
remain those of his cave ancesto/. The contribution of civiliza¬ 
tion has been merely an accumulation of more or less useful 
traditions touching habits*accldental in character^ dnd question¬ 
able in desirability. 

All human activity, tthen, is untiringly actuated by the de¬ 
mand for realization of the instinct wants. If artihdally 
limited held of human endeavor be called economic life, all of 
its so-callcd motives hark directly back to the human instincts 
for their origin. There are, in truth, no economic motives as 
such. The motives of economic life arc the same as those of 
the life of art, of vanity and ostentation, of w'ar and crime, of 
sex, Economic life is merely the life in which instinct gratihea- 
tion is alleged to take on a rational pecuniary habit form. Man 
is not less a fatlier with a father’s parental instinct-interest just 
because he passes down the street from his home to his office. 
His business raid into his rival’s market has the same naive 
charm that tickled the heart of his remote ancestor when in the 
night he rushed the herds of a near-by clan. A manufacturer 
tries to tell a conventional world that he resists the closed shop 
because it is un-American, loses him money, or is inefficient. 
A few years ago he was more honest when he said he would 
run his business as he wished and would allow no man to tell 
him what to do. His instinct of leadership, reinforced power¬ 
fully by his innate instinctive revulsion to the confinement of the 
dosed shop, gave the true stimulus. His opposition is psycho¬ 
logical, not ethical. 

The importance,to me of the description of the innate ten¬ 
dencies or instincts to ^ here given lies in their relation to tay 
main carnation of economic behavior, which is; ^ 

I. That thefe instinct tcndcndei are persutent. are far leM 
or modified by the avironment than wl bdieve; that 
fundioi^quite as they have for a hundted dtottsaad yean; 
they, ai modves in thdr yanous normal or perverted haUt 
Mail, can at dm** doaunate feingly ftic endfe bdiivior wsfi att 
they were a dear character dominant 

Sf ifce e n v ir o nmen t dtrondi any of the ect n tent to nd 
n* extreme r^iifetfs orth oto y, 
j|||||pn||[^ inipiiin ii iiifin r or payacii ewopBeiaiRm* 
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such as short stature or 7 crippled body—repress the ful> psycho¬ 
logical expression in the field of the instinct' tet^dencies, then a 
psychic revolt, a slipping into abnormal mental functioning, 
takes place, with the usual result that society accuses this revolu¬ 
tionist of being either wilfully inedicient, alcoholic, a syndicalist, 
supersensitivep an agnostic, or insane. 

*Convention»ljas judged the normal man in economic society 
to be that individual who maintains a ctrtaint business placidity, 
is solvent, ftafe and not irritating to the delicate structure of 
credit. Trotter, the English social psychologist, has said that 
today’s current normality has nothing to do with either stability 
of institutions or human progress. Its single important char¬ 
acteristic is that it is conventional. He urges the imperative 
need of a new concept of economic normality. 

Perhaps one should stop to most seriously emphasize this 
concept of a new human normality, and also to appreciate the 
handicap to discussion which comes when every analyzer at a 
round table has a ver>' different brand of human normality in 
mind. There is that theoretical 100 per cent normality which is 
gained for the individual by free mobility plus a full and fine 
environmental equipment of persons and instruments, and which 
results in a harmonious and full expression of his psychic poten¬ 
tialities. Since each vigorous life lived under these conditions 
would generate wisdom in direct proportion to it, I think that 
an evolutionary and alsft conventionally desirable progress could 
be prophesied as a result. This progress has no so-called ideal¬ 
istic goal or direction. It has merely a potentiality for more 
wisdom, and that wisdom might lead to any of countless possible 
developments. 

A second normality would be that produced by that freedom 
in instinct expression and that environfaent which would give 
far mora unconventional experimentation, far more^ wisdom 
than we now havoi but not the amount which w^tld crack sodal 
life bf hurryiljp the change of traditions too much, or dfttroy 
those civilization institutions which could be modified with some 
hope of their hiEdicr usefulness. Consdous that man will diangc, 
if h? is to change, to thirf'latter compromise-normality congepfi 
it is such a normality that I have in mind when I use Ae tefto. 

If normality be Aat state in which Ac inherited instinct-po- 
tefitiality in man is realized, Aen a cataloguing'*of the vaifotis 
itastincts would be an mvaluable aid m Goi^5tnictive social an- 
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alysis.* Such catalogues exist in most’gf the modem psychologies 
and social psycho'logies but all the catalogues differ from each, 
other in kind and complexity. J,^e»and Thorndike give man a 
multitude of instincts, Trotter and Sumner limit thm to four, 
Brill to two, hunger and sex. A more important disagreement 
between instinct theorists is, for instance, that existing between 
M’Dougall and Thorndike. Thorndike protests*against sticking 
into man s permanent ’psychic equipment any sort of unit char¬ 
acters. for instance, like a gregarious urge or a pujnacious bent. 
He claims this to be a reversion to the did and abandoned scheme 
of "moral faculties.” Thorndike’s "instinct'' is an unlearned and 
original proclivity to react in a certain fixed, simple way, par¬ 
ticular to one simple stimulus. Under his scheme man s instinct- 
acts would run up into the innumerable. The findings of fact 
and the hints of the psychopathologists seem strongly to sub¬ 
stantiate Thorndike's thesis. However, the reflex acts used by 
Thorndike in his illustrations of instinct behavior group them¬ 
selves more or less naturally under sort of “faculty" titles: and 
it seems that if too great delicacy of application 1« not de¬ 
manded a tentative and useful short category of instincts, sim¬ 
ilar to M'Dougall's, can be schemed. The list which I shall sug¬ 
gest is an attempted harmonious amalgamation of instinct cate¬ 
gories which seem to have reasonably withstood criticism. It Is 
an effort to describe certain consistent behavior practices in 
man, the appreciation of which might give to social critics added 
capacity in behavior prophecy. 

The following catalogue of instincts includes those motives 
to conduct which, under observation, are found to be unlearned, 
are universal in tlm species, and which must be used to explain ^ 
the innumerable sBnilarities in behavior, detached in space apd 
time from each other. 

I. /fislincl gregiriousness.—This innate tenden^ is a- 

emplified in tiro ways. Modem economic historji js full of that 
strange irrational phenomenon, “the trek tg th^ajy. 
thinly settled Australia, half the population lives in a few grew 
•dties on the coast In South Amerisa and on die Paafic Cwt, 
this same abnormal agglomeration of folk has taken plaa. The 
extraordinary piling-up of labor masses In modem Londem, 
Bi*rin, New york, Chicago, has created aties t^ ^ 

econonuc efficiency for recreation or sanitttion, Md yet, de»p«* 
their meffidendesl^ the food and fire risk, die msssliig-op 
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continues. Factory employment, though speeded up arfd paid 
, low wages, grows popular for it caters to greg^iousness, and 
domestic service is sliunnad for it is a lonely job. Huddle «ind 
congestion seem the outstanding characteristics of the modem 
city. * 

p.. second* exemplification is .seen in man’s extreme sensi¬ 
tiveness to the* opinion of his group—which is an irrational 
gregarious reflex. This instinct is the psVchic itasis for his pro¬ 
clivity to rca^it to mob suggestion and hysteria. In a strike, each 
striker has a perfectly Ijiolngical capacity for violence if the 
group seems to will if because of this same gregariousness, a 
panic can sweep Wall Street, or an anti-pacifist murmur turn 
into persecution and near-lynching, The crowd members find 
themselves fatally gripped in the mob drift, they press forward 
willingly, all yell, and ail shake fists and the most gentle spirited 
will find him'^clf pullinu^ at the lynch rope. Rnyce has said, “Woe 
to the society which belittles the power and menace of the mob 
mind.” The lonely sheep-herders become in the end irrational, 
and solitary confinement ends in insanity or submission. 

The slavish following of fashion and fads is rooted in gre¬ 
gariousness, and the most important marketing problem is to 
guess the vagaries of desire which the mob spirit may select. A 
great crowd or festival is satisfying for its own sake. The in¬ 
stallation of a president of a university needs behind the rows 
of intellectual delegates a mass of mere onlooking humanity, 
and it gets it by various naive maneuvers. Crowds seldom dis¬ 
perse as rapidly as they might. They are loath to destroy their 
crowdishness, and therefore irrationally hang about If gregari¬ 
ousness should weaken, a panic would seize municipal values, 
* a^d professional baseball, the advertising business, and world 
fairs and conventions would become impossible. 

2. Instinct of parental bent: motherl^' behavior: kinStiness .— 
In ten^s of sacrifice this is the most powerful of all instipets. 
This instinct^ w,^Kose jnain concern is the cherishing of the young 
through their helpless period, is strong in women-and weak in 
men. The confident preseve in economic life of such anti-childL 
influences as the saloons, licensed prostitution, child labor, ^e 
police control of juvenile delinquency, can be well explained by 
the fact that political control has been an inheritance of Jthc 
aodally indifferent male sex The coming of women into the 
franchise promises many interesting and /rofouDd econotoic 
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changes. • What littjc conservation exi^s today goes back to 
the male parent^ instinct for its rather feeble urge. 

Tl»e disinterested indignation /)ver« misery-provoking acts 
which comes from the parental instinct is the base stimulus to 
law and order, and furnishes the nebulous force behind such 
social vagaries as the Anti-Saloon League, Society “for the Pre¬ 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, the Associated* Charities, the 
movement for juvcrfilc courts, prison reform, Belgian relief, the 
Child Labor League. The competitive egotism of pecuniary so¬ 
ciety has stifled the habits which express ftie parental bent. We 
are not hahitualcd to luimanilarianism 

3 Instinct of curiosity, manipulation: workmanship .— 
Curiosity and its attendant desire to draw near, and if possible 
to manipulate the curious object, are almost reflex in their sim¬ 
plicity. Of more economic applicability is the innate bent toward 
workmanship. Veblcn has said that man has “a taste for effec¬ 
tive work, and a distaste for futile effort.” This desire and 
talent that man lias to mould material to fancied ends, be the 
tnaterial clay or the pawns in diplomacy, explains much of 
human activity, while wages explain little. Prisoners have a 
horror of prison idleness Clerks drift out of stereotyped office 
work, and the monotony of modern industrialism has created a 
new type of migratory worker. As James has said. "Construc¬ 
tiveness is a genuine and irresistible instinct in man as in the bee 
or beaver.” Man is then not naturally lazy, but innately indus¬ 
trious. Where laziness exists it is an artificial habit, inculcated 
by civilization. Man has a true quality sense in what he docs: 
there is, then, a "dignity of labor,” and it is the job and the in¬ 
dustrial environment ^hat produce the slacker, and not the la¬ 
borer’s willful dispositioiv 

4. Instj/xct of : collecting: ownership .—Man lusts 

for land, and go«i*cagerly to the United States, Ho South Amer¬ 
ica, to Africa for it. It is the real basis of colonial policy and 
gives much of ^the interest to peace parleys.* A hindleis pro¬ 
letariat is an uneasy, thwarted militant proletariat The cure 
for ugruly Ireland is proven to be pedant proprietorship, apd 
the Social menace in the American labor world is the homeless 
migratory laborer. Russian peasants revolted for land, and this 
is th^ single corftistent note in the anarchy chaos in Mexico. 
Man, much of the tinye, acquires for the mere sake of acqtiiritig. 
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A business man is n*ver rich enough. If, howcvrt*, making 
more money uses his acquisitive capacities t«o little, he may 
throw this cultivated habit-aftivity into acquiring Van D) 4 ces or 
bronzes or Greek antiques, or on a smaller and less aesthetic 
scale, postage stamps, signatures, or shaving mugs. Asylums 
are full of'j)itiful, economic persons who, lost to the laws of 
social life, continue as automatons to follow an unmodified in¬ 
stinct in nicking up and hoarding pins, letfves, scraps of food, 
paper. Ine savings banks in large part depend on this inborn 
tendency for their ri^it to exist. 

5. Instinct of fear and flight .—Man has the capacity to be 
fearful under many conditions. His most important fear from 
an economic slandi>oint is the stereotyped worker’s or business 
man's worry over the insecure future. This anxiety or appre¬ 
hension which is so plentiful up and down the scale of economic 
life has a profound and distressing influence on the digestive 
tract, and in turn on the general health. Much of nervous indi¬ 
gestion so common in the ruthless economic competition of today 
is “fear-indigeslion,” is instinct reaction, and can only be cured 
by removing the cause. This removal of the cause is performed 
many limes by an equally instinctive act, flight. Flight in busi¬ 
ness may take the conventional form of retirement or selling 
out, but often adopts the unique method of bankruptcy, insanity, 
or suicide. 

6. Instinct of mental activity', thought .—To quote Thorn¬ 
dike: "This potent mover [workmanship] of men’s economic 
and recreated activities has its taproot in the instinct of multi¬ 
form mental and physical activity.” To be mentally active, to 

^ do something, is instinctively satisfying.* Much of invention 
springs costless from a mind thinking for the sheer joy of it 
Organ^ation, plans in industry, schqpes for marke^ extension, 
visions of wa>'s to power, all agitate neuitmes in the brain 
ready and atpeious to give issue in thought A duty of*tbe en¬ 
vironment i# not t)n1y to allow, but to encourag^ states in which 

meditation naturally occurs. 

• • 

• 7. The housing or settling In its simplest^fonn, 

the gunny-sack tents of the tramps, the playhouses of dufdrtn, 
the camp in the thicket of the hunter. The ^uatter has^a dif¬ 
ferent feeling for his quarter section when he has a dugmt on 
it Man innately wants a habitation which he can retire ' 
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to sleep«or to nurse his wounds, physilal or social. The Eng¬ 
lishman’s home/is his castle. 

8 . « Inslincl of migration : Aomjtip.-*To every man the com¬ 
ing of spring suggests moving on. The hobo migration begins 
promptly with the first sunshine, and the tramp instinct fills 
Europe with questing globe-trotters. The advirt, “Go West, 
)Oung man,” was not obeyed on account of thff pecuniary gain 
alone, but because "the v'enture promised satisfaction^ to the in¬ 
stinct to migrate as well. 

9. Instinct of hunting. —Man survived in earlier ages 
through destroying his rivals and killing his game, and these 
tendencies bit deep into his psychic make-up. Modem man de¬ 
lights in a prize fight or a street brawl, even at times joys in ill 
news of his own friends, has poorly concealed pleasure if his 
competition wrecks a business rival, falls easily into committing 
atrocities if cotiventional policing be withdrawn, kills off a trade 
union, and is an always possible member of a lynching party. 
He is still a hunter and reverts to his primordial hunt habits 
with disconcerting zest and expediency. Historic revivals of the 
hunting urge make an interesting recital of religious inquisitions, 
witch burnings, college hazings, persecution of suffragettes, of 
the 1 . W. W., of the Japanese, or pacifists. All this goes on 
often under naive rationalization about justice and patriotism, 
but it is pure and innate lust to run something down and hurt it. 

10. Instinct of anger: pugnactly .—In its bodily preparation 
for action, anger is identical with fear, and fear constitutes the 
most violent and unreasoning of purposeful dispositions in man. 
Caught up in anger, ^11 social modifications of conduct tend to 
become pale, and man functions in primordial attack and de-_ 
fense. Anger and its r»sulting pugnacity have as their most 
common excitant the bailing or thwarting of another instmek 
and this alone explains why man has so jealossly, through all 
ages, ftiught for Uberty. Pugnacity is the very pj-<requisite of 
individual progress. Employers fight a hamptftlng hnfen, um^ 
a dogmatic employer; every imprisoned man is, in reality, 
psychkally incorrigible; students' rebel against an autocratic 
teacBer; street boys gang together to fight a bully; nations are 
ever ready, yek hoping, to fight, and their memory of the MSt 
of wift- is biologitally rendered a short one. In fighting, th^ 
is a subtle reversion V the primitive standards, and early atrod- 
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tics become the trench vogue of later months. Patriotism with- 
• out hghting seems, to western nations, a pallidUhing. Most of 
the vigorous phases of modern civilization remain highly*-com- 
petitive and warlike, Ethics has a long psychological way to go 
in its vitally neccssarv task of sublimating the pugnacious bent 
in man. * 

u. Insiincf of revolt at confinement: at being limited in 
liberty of fction and choice —As al>ovc noldd, man revolts vio¬ 
lently at any oppression, be it of body or soul. Being held physi¬ 
cally helpless produces in man and animals such profound func¬ 
tional agitation that death can ensue. Pas.sive resistance to war 
can only be possii)le when nearly all of man’s inherited nature is 
removed. In primitive da\s, being held was immediately ante¬ 
cedent to being eaten, and the distaste of plnsical helplessness is 
accordingly deepscated. Belgium would rather resist than live; 
an I. W. W. would rather go to jail than come meekly off his 
soap box; the militant suffragettes go through the depravity of 
forced feeding rather than suffer their inequality’; and the 
worker will starve his family to gain recognition for his union 
Man will die for liberty, and droops in prison. So physically 
revolting is confinement that the alienists have been forced to 
create a new disease, a “confinement insanity," a prison psychosis. 

12. Instinct of revulsion —The social nausea which society 
feels towards discussions of sex, venereal disease, leprosy, cer¬ 
tain <9mclls, is not founded on willfulness, It is a non-intellec¬ 
tual and innate revulsion to the subject. It is only within the 
last twenty-five years that scientific attitude itself has been able 
to overcome this instinctive repugnance and attack these prob¬ 
lems, intimate and perilous to human society, which have lan- 
* guished under the taboo. ^ 


i^-mlnstinct of leadership and mastery .—It often appears 
that man seeks ♦leadership and mastery solelj;^ becaulc their ac- 
quiStion pUces him in a better position to gratify his otficr in¬ 
stinctive promptings. But there also seems a special gratification 
in leading and mastery for their own sake. M6dem life shows 
prodigious effort, paid 6nly in the state of being a boss of <he 
gang, a “leading" college man, a “prominent citizen,” a secre¬ 
tary or a vice-president, a militia captain or a church elder. A 


secret ambition to some day lead some group lOn some qt^st, be 
It ethical or econocnic, is planted deep in opr nature. Every dog ^ 
longs to have his day. 
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14. ^^tstinc^ of subordination: submission. —In contrast to 
leadership, man^otiRS at times to follow the fit leader. Soldiers 
joy m a firm captain, workmen quit a •lax though philanthropic 
employer, instructors thresh under an inefficient though indulgent 
department head. Ktcmal independence and its necessary strife 
are too wearing on the common man and he longs for peace and 
protection in the shadow'^ of a trust-inspiring leader. To submit 
under right conditi?)ns is not only psychically pleasant, but much 

of the time to he leaderlcss is definitely distressing. 

• 

15 Instinct of display: vanity ostentation .—This old dis¬ 
position gives the ba.Mc concept for Vchlen’s remarkable analysis 
of the economic activities of Amcrica’-s Ici.sure class. The par¬ 
ticular state of the industrial arts with its trust control and 
divorce of producer and consumer, plus political peace, has 
taken from man his ancient opportunity to show his unique 
gifts in ownership of economic goods and in valor. So he is 
drivcTi in his yearning for attention to perverted activities. He 
lives to waste conspicuously, wantonly, originally, and, by the 
refined uselessness of his wasting, to show to the gaping world 
\\h:it an extraordinary person he is. The semsitiveness of social 
matrons to mention in the society columns, the hysteria to be 
identified with the changing vagaries of the style, the fear of 
idi titification with drah and useful livelihoods, offer in their 
infinite variety a multitude of important economic phenomena. 

16 Instinct of sex — Oi the subjects vital to an analysis of 
life, be they aesthetic or economic, sex has suffered most from 
the revulsion talipo Manifestly an instinct which moulds be¬ 
havior and purposeful planning profoundly, sex as a motive- 
concept is barred frt>m the economic door. Despite the proven 
moral and efficiency prolilems which arise with the postponement 
of marri^c due to modvn economic conditions, the massing of 
unmarried immi^ant men into tenement rooms, or the condemn¬ 
ing oT some millions of migratory workers to a Womanicss ex¬ 
istence, conv^tional morality meets every situatfbn by denying 
^e sex instinct, by a blind belief that tn some strange way 
modern economic civilization allows its inmates “to mortify, the 
deeds of the body." 

While at any particular moment in our behavior we are a 
blen*^ or compdfeite of many instinct activities, it is accurate to 
describe much of behavior as dominated at any one time by 
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either a single instinct 4 t at most two or three. A c^lain en¬ 
vironment can habituate man to a speciallzatioitf in gratification 
of a single or a pair oi instincts. For instance, war matures 
and educates habits gratifying the instincts of pugnacity and 
hunting. At tiie war front, this habit bent gives basis for grad¬ 
ually sloughing off the humane restrictions governing the fight¬ 
ing, and armil's mutually obey their new psychology. Machine- 
gun men know they w’ill not be taken prisoner and their service 
is now knSwn as the suicide squad. Hospitals or undefended 
towns arc bombed, a vVry conventional minimum of attention is 
fixed for the enemy wounded, the primitive method of warfare 
of the French African troops which at first disturbed the ethics 
of the Allies is now forgotten under the more liberal interpreta¬ 
tion of the revamped war psychology. At home the citizens of 
the belligerent countries gain a cathartic for their overstimulated 
pugnacious bent by rioting the People’s Council, or tar-and- 
feathering the I. VV. W., or organizing a man-hunt for a lately 
immigrated Austrian or German. It is quite natural that the 
actors in these domestic dramas should build up explanatory 
rationalizations for their activity. It is their mild bow to the 
fast dimming conventions and traditions of peace. As a gentle 
and aged lady deplored, “I cannot fight, but I can at least go 
about and listen and report on the unpatriotic.” 

The tongue-tied and paralyzed after-dinner spea*ker is a 
singleminded expositor of the strange instinct of subservience. 
The worried father of a sick child seated at his office desk is 
not an economic man. His behavior is dominated by the paren¬ 
tal motive, and in this fact is found the only explanation of his 
distracted conduct. Veblen in a shrewd analysis of industrial 
evolution noted that the early pre-capitalistic culture, with its 
handicraft production and small intimatb social groups, stressed 
the habiis which express the instinct of workmanshij and the 
paren^ instinct. “ With the industrial revolurtbn and the im- 
mergence int6 ,the pecuniary scheme of things of a small prop¬ 
erty-owning cfess fhd a large proletariat, life presented habit 
opportunities which stressed, in the master class, the so^callejl 
egotistical instincts of leadership, hunting, ostentation and <4an- 
ity, and for the working class removed the opportunities to 
express the instinct of workmanship and reduced and restricted 
the other avenues of expression or perverted thetn to non-eiTolD- 
tionary or anti-social behavior. Instinct perversion rather than 
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freely sekcted habits of instinct expreVioQ seems broadly a 
just characterization of modern laborclass fife. Modem labor 
unresUhas a basis more psychopathologica! than psychological, 
and it seems accurate to describe modem industrialism as 
mentally insanitary. , 

A remarkable analysis of instinct dominance oven behavior is 
illustrated by the experiments at the Harvard MMical School 
and described by Prwfessdr Cannon. He notes that among the 
instinct emotions active in man those which arc identified with 
a physical struggle for existence have •both a physical and 
mechanical authority over all other instinct urges to conduct. 
Like the military general staff, they shoulder aside, in times of 
stress, the aesthetic and peaceful enthusiasms and mobilize every 
mental and physical cfhciency to their war purpose. The central 
nervous system is divided by Cannon into three parts, all of 
which, under peace, function normally. If, however, the brain 
he stimulated to fear or anger, one of these parts, the so-called 
“.sympathetic part,” becomes the dictator. Its particular nerve 
fibers are, of the three parts, by far the most extensive in their 
distribution, and permit immediate mobilization of the entire 
body. Its mobilization consists in “secession of processes in the 
alimentary canal, thus freeing the energy supplied for other 
parts, the shifting of Mood from the abdominal organs whose 
activities are deferable to the organs immediately essential to 
muscular exertion (the lungs, the heart, the central nervous 
system), the increased vigor of contraction of the heart, the 
quick abolition of the effects of muscular fatigue, the mobilizing 
of energy-giving sugar in the circulation—every one of these 
visceral changes is directly serviceable in making the organism 
more effective in the sdolent display of energy which fear or 
rage or pain may involve.** 

But the post unique wa^-footing activity of the body «i this 
vigorous preparedness is the functioning of the* adrenal gland. 
To use •Cannon's words: "Adrenin, secreted by the adrenal 
glands, in time of stress or danger, plays an •essential role in 
flooding the blood with sugar, distributes the blood to the heart, 
lungs,^entral nervous system and limbs,*takes it away from d^e 
inhiMed organs of the abdomen, quickly abolishes muscular 
fatigue and coagulates the blood on injury. These remarkable 
facts are furthermore associated with some of the most primi¬ 
tive experiences in the life of the higher organisms, experi- 
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cnees common to man,*and beast—the elemental expariences of 
pain and fear and rage that come suddcnlyl-in critical emer¬ 
gencies.” • 'i 

The conclusion seems both scientific and logical that behavior 
in’anger, (ear, pain, and hunger is a basically different behavior 
from the behavior under repose and economic security. The 
emotions generated under the conditions of existence-peril seem 
to make the emotions and motives gchcratv/c in quiet and peace, 
pale and'unwinal. It seems impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that the most vital 'part of man’s inlierilance is one which 
destines him to continue for some myriads of years ever a fight¬ 
ing animal when certain conditions exist in his environment. 
Though, through education, man be habituated in social and in¬ 
telligent licbavior, or, through license, in sexual debauchery, still 
at those times when his life rir liberty is threatened, his instinct- 
emotional nature will inhibit cither social thought cir sex ideas, 
and present him as merely an irrational fighting animal, 

Since every instinct inhentc'd b\ man from his tree and cave 
ancestors, literally sewed into his motivating disposition, has 
survival value, an environment which balks or thwarts his in¬ 
stinct expression, arouses directly and according to the degree of 
its menace this unreasoning emotional revolt in him. The chem¬ 
ical proof of this emotional revolt is found by Cannon even in 
individuals suffering from vague states of worr>' or anxiety. 
Here the single problem is the manner in which the angry or 
fearful person coins his revolt emotion into behavior, and this 
largely depends upon the right and proper method which society 
has selected for expressing psychical dissatisfaction. There are 
folk ways of distress behavior just as certainly as there arc of 
religious enthusiasm or patriotism. Since the emotional tone 
stimulated by the balking of "minor’*- instincts would naturally 
be loMjcr than that intense tone generated by a threatened rend¬ 
ing of one's flesh, or imprisonment, to the «me degree is the 
behavior stimulated hy the lower-toned emotions less vtvid and 
noteworthy'than the blind and frantic resistance to the direct 
physical threat. The behavior reflex to the emotions generated 
in a state of worry, hnxiety, economic servility, or personal 
humiliation, instead of expressing itself in violent revolt, is 
shown in states of mental inertia, loss of interest and powder of 
attention, labor inefficiency, drifting off the job, drink and-drugs, 
rhese behavior states which under conventional and economic 
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moral theorizing |re i)arreiily and maccuAtely described as will¬ 
ful acts are elemental, irrational, and blind reflex activities. Un¬ 
der conditions which allow the satisfactory expression of man’s 
original inherited proclivities, this warlike specialization of the 
mind and body is avoided. There the caiiial or sac/al sections 
of the peace-footing “automatic” section divide witlj^ the warlike 
“sympathetic” section the iinthority over the body Health and 
nerve reserve are built up, a cjuiet brain permits ratioijal order¬ 
ings of the associations of the mind, socirj behavior habits can 
influence the order and connections of the neurones and insure 
their perpetuation; in short, intellectual progress becomes pos¬ 
sible. 

The instincts and their emotions, coupled whtli tlie obedient 
body, lay down in scientific and exact description the motives 
which must and will determine human conduct. If a physical 
environment set itself against the expression of these instinct 
motives, the human organism is fully and efliciently prepared for 
a tenacious and destructive revolt against this environment; and 
if the antagonism persists, the organism is ready to destroy itself 
and disappear as a species if it fails of a psychical mutation 
which would make the perverted order endurable. 

Even if labor-class children evade those repressive deport¬ 
ment traditions that characterize the life of the middle-class 
young, at a later date in the life of tiiesc w'orking-class members 
certain powerful forces in their environment, though they work 
on the less susceptible and less plastic natures of mature in¬ 
dividuals, produce obsessions and tliwarlings which function at 
times, exclusively almost, in determining the behavior of great 
classes of the industrial population. The powerful forces of 
the working-class cnvironyient which thwart and balk instinct 
expression are suggested in the phrases “monotonous work," 
“dirty work^’ “simplified wtfrk," “mechanical work,” the “servile 
place of labor,” “fnsecure tenure of the job," and fire,” 

“winter uncmplojTncnt,” “the ever found union^of t^e goor dis¬ 
trict with the c«me district,” and the “restricted district of 
pro^itution,” the “open shop,” the “lahor turnover, poverty, 
the “bftad lines,” the “scrap heap” “destitution." If we postif- 
late some sixteen instinct unit characters which arc present un¬ 
der the laborer’s blouse and insistently demand the same grati- 
fication*that is, witfi painful care, planned for the college student, 
*in just what kind of perverted compensations must a laborer in- 
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dulge to make endurable his existence? A .western hobo tries in 
a more or less frenzied way to compensate tbr a general all- 
embracing thwarting oi his, nature by a wonderful contentra- 
tion of sublimation activities on the wander instinct. The 
monotony,•indignity, dirt, and sexual apologies of, for instance, 
the unskille'd worker's life bring their definite fixations, their 
definite irratidnal, inferiority obsessions. 

The lijilked laborer here follows one df the two described 
lines of conduct: (i) he either weakens, becomes inefficient, 
drifts away, lo.ses interest in the quality of his work, drinks, 
deserts his family; or (2) he indulges in a true type inferiority 
compensation, and in order to dignify himself, to eliminate for 
himself his inferiority in his own eyes, he strikes or brings on a 
strike; he commits violence, or he slays on the job and injures 
machinery, or mutilates the materials. He is fit food for dyna¬ 
mite conspiracies, fie is ready to make sabotage a part of his 
regular habit scheme His condition is one of mental stress and 
unfocused psychic unrest, and could in all accuracy be called a 
definite industrial psychosis He is neither willful nor responsi¬ 
ble, he is suffering from a stereotyped mental disease. 

If one leaves the strata of unskilled labor and investigates 
the higher economic classes, he finds parallel conditions. There 
is a profound unrest and strong migratory tendency among de¬ 
partment-store employees. One New' York store with less than 
three thousand employees has thirteen thousand pass through its 
employ in a year. Since the establishment in American life of 
big business with its extensive efficiency systems, its order and 
dehumanized discipline, its caste system, as it were, there has de¬ 
veloped among its highly paid men a persistent unrest, a dis¬ 
satisfaction and decay of morale which is so noticeable and 
costly that it has received repeated attention. Even the conven¬ 
tional*'competitive efficiency of American business «is in grave 
question. I suggest that this unrest is a trfte revolt psychosis, 
a definite mental unbalance, an efficiency psychosis, as it were, 
and has‘its* definite psychic antecedents; and .that our present 
moraliring and guess-splutions are both hopeless and ludicrous, 
r The dynamic psychology of today describes the prese* civil¬ 
ization as a repressive environment For a great number of its 
inhabitants, a sufficient self-expression is denied. There is for 
.’hose who care to see, a deep and growing unfest and peAimism. 
With the increase in knowledge is coming a new evaluation of 
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the irraflonal direction of economic cvAlution. The cconoimsts, 
however, view economic inequality and life degradation as ob< 
jecti, in truth, outside the science* Oi/r value concept is a price 
mechanism hiding behind a phrase. If we are to play a part in 
the social readjustment immediately ahead, we must put human 
nature and human motives into our basic hypotheses. Our value 
concept must be the yardstick to measure just flow fully things 
and institutions coi^tributc to a full psychological lif^ We must 
know more of the meaning of progresg. The domination of 
society by one economic class has for its chief evil the thwarting 
of the instinct life of the subordinate class and the perversion 
of the upper class. The extent and characteristics of this evil 
are only to be estimated when we know the innate potentialities 
and inherited propensities of man, and the ordering of this 
knowledge and its application to the changeable economic struc¬ 
ture is the task before the trained economists today. 


THE HUMAN FACTOR’ 

The business of an engineer is to deal objectively with ma¬ 
terial problems; his training consists in the acquisition of knowl¬ 
edge to this end. Curiously enough, the subject of labor is later 
to become almost the dominant and possibly the most trouble¬ 
some of all his cares. Starting with a belief that his main object 
is the production of mechanism from material, he finds that, as 
time passes, he is much more concerned with finance, labor and 
the human factor—commercial or manual. He becomes more 
an administrator than a technical executive, realizes that selec¬ 
tion of subordinate^ and the will to work of his staff—both 
psychological problems—rfire more potent matters even than or¬ 
ganization and purchase of material. Human muscle-^fthat is, 
its cxtcmSl appe^ance—il easily viewed, but th^ intelligence and 
capaci^ which, after all, animate it, are not so readily assessed 
Capital and labor associated with system and or^ni^ation—the 
marriage of Aedit and muscle>-i 5 too often superficially as¬ 
sumed to be a profit-making copartn^ship. It seems a usual 
view that provided sufiident of either is available, there should 
be little difficulty in earning dividends. The human factor, how- 
ever,«permeates the entire structure, and unless duly assessed and 
rightly placed, the anticipated profits may vanish unaccountaAy 
^*Frea ^ai^ttcerinc (LondoD). i04t441*4* October s 6 , 1917 . 
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into thin air. It is too <lttlc realized that while share tapital is 
definite, each human unit is a separate personal identity af¬ 
flicted thereby with common Jiuman disabilities. 

In actual practice there is only one penalty for failure or in¬ 
fraction of .discipline—dismissal On the other hand, no firm 
can afford fof trivial cause to deprive itself of the services of a 
potential profi!-earncr; it would suffer a greater loss than that 
immediately realized, as change disturbs the* poise and balance 
of the macliine. The power of inflicting the extreme penalty is 
therefore more or less'judicially exercised; first thought is often 
tempered with discretion The outcome is that the two things— 
power and penalty—tend to equate each other. The man is 
kept in check by knowledge of the penalty, the management, 
knowing the difficulty of adequate replacement, is none too ready 
to use its privilege. Fear on both sides helps to keep each 
virtuous. 

Technical troubles arc apt to cause less serious problems than 
the human factor It is an incomparable asset to be able with¬ 
out resentment to get the most out of a working force; to pos¬ 
sess the knack of so doing is not a common quality. To diagnose 
the slacker may be easy, to understand why he slacks not so 
simple, to apply the correct remedy more difficult still. It is 
safe to say that a policy of bluff or of blackguardism is as likely 
to be wrong as continuous nagging or fault-finding To handle 
an awkward case by tact and firmness, by the hand of steel in 
the glove of velvet, requires experience no less than natural abil¬ 
ity. Some men possess this happy faculty, which keeps a sore 
place from rankling. To drop heavily on the wrong man, or for 
the wrong matter in the wrong way, displays a want of judicial 
insight and is fraught with perilous results to output. A man 
flagrantly caught out will suffer rcmai'KS and feel their caustic 
justice without subsequent resentment. To use the sagie method 
for furely accidental fault is to invite shrinkirt^- We are, after 
all, each a member of a common human family, and whatever 
station wd'odcupy*t>ur feelings arc roughly equal. Any method 
whereby effort is induced is an end in itself worth considera¬ 
tion and some thought. • * 

In npnnal times men often are hired, tried, and fired, at the 
wanton caprice of a technically capable but otherwise ill- 
eputpped individual, because an excess supply bf labor is •avail¬ 
able. With a restricted supply an explanation of the touchiness 
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of labor compl^in^d of ju.st now in some quarters is afforded ^ 
Th^men arc not rightly handled. To Jceep a large staff working 
harmoniously to a single end demands administrative ability of 
a higi) order, Judicious and just handling is oi prime icn* 
portance, the appearance of injustice, no less than a flagrant 
case of it, must be strictly avoided 

Profit-making the •cream on the milk of industry, it repre¬ 
sents only a fraction of the bulk turnover, and it fhay be for¬ 
feited in many wavs. System and orgenization is one part of 
the profit-earning meclianism, the correct handling of labor and 
its incitement to real effort are quite as important and not so 
apparent. To reach the desired end needs a judicial tempera¬ 
ment coupled to an endowment of common-sense, scientific 
spirit and a frank recognition of labor's human structure. 

There are productive and unproductive periods in each work¬ 
ing day, alternations of normal effort and natural slackness. It 
is the dead centers which want attention, not the time of full 
crank effort Conditions and environment have much to do 
with output. A difference of 10 degrees in temperature unrccti- 
fied will produce remarkable results Fresh air and light, the 
former co.sting nothing, do much to affect the total output. The 
human dislike of sheer monotony, its desire for rational change, 
are other questions for consideration Piecework is one incen¬ 
tive, sheer interest in the job in hand another. If the shop rec¬ 
ognize in its chief an able man, competent and efficient, the 
results wdl! exceed those under the reverse conditions where 
and when they operate. Example docs more than driving, as 
shown in the suctes& achieved in many small concerns. 

Production is a, delicately-poised balance dependent upon 
quite small things, whish in the aggregate are apt to turn the 
scale. Labor is generally found to be more troublcsoiic where 
the supply is styctly limited; then the necessifo' for right hand¬ 
ling SB more acute, and as a consequence the result is usually 
better and the staff more satisfied. The «nevikibl« result of 
scarcity is arf increase in realized value; reduced supply may 
Ksult in insubordination or, if the firm is wise, in implied 
conditions and better treatment. The intimate relation of 
isolated factory, scarcity of labor and welfare schemes point 
thei( own moraj. The w'orst industrial conditions are found in 
large centers, where both man and management have a greyer 
available choice. The necessity for better conditions is less ap> 
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parent and certainly less realized. Labor tlou\;le poinU to a 
lack of visualization on t{ic part of the management, to the de¬ 
sire on the part of the man to \)ick and choose, that is, to find an 
open market for his skill, or to injudicious handling, pointing 
to faulty exe<;utive. 

Belief on part of the man that he will meet with ra¬ 
tional justice from his employer who,‘he feels, is human and 
personally kitcrestcd in his work, tends to retain skill and com¬ 
petency, even when offered better terms elsewhere. More than 
one highly qualified producer has failed because of his inability 
to understand men other than as numerals or portions of an es¬ 
sential mechanism. Exploitation or unfair treatment, or possi¬ 
bly dismissal for small reason in the case of a single individual, 
shakes the confidence of the rest; the coordination of a labor 
force and their dependence in daily work one on another lend 
fatal prominence to a seemingly minor issue. A small grievance 
is like a gear wheel with a damaged tooth, which disturbs the 
smooth running of the trairt. The hostility and independence 
shown in labor troubles, the divorce of the men from the inter¬ 
ests common to the firm as a whole, have been at least partly 
made and fostered by such causes. Confidence once lost is not 
easily restored. Like reputation, it represents a solid asset, and 
any effort to engender more cordial relations is worth the mak¬ 
ing, while the result is likely to be more beneficial than is often 
realized and well worth the trouble involved. 


HUMANIZING THE MANAQEMENT OF 
INDUSTRY ‘ . 


The relation between capital and labor is, of course, to a 
large extent an economic question, but* it is also just as much a 
humiit question, ind there is no more importafK and interesting 
problem to be^<solved in the coming years than the daily relation 
of the management to its employees. 

One important effect of large scale production is that planb 
in Industry where such production exists are no longer man¬ 
aged and operated by laymen of broad business training and 
eaperieoce but instead they are operated by technically equipped 
managen—tnen that have a specialized profesdonal trainifig. 


> Froa u addrm br S«m A. Lewboka, Treasvrer, UlMai 
llecUnf of the Academy of Political Sdeocc, N. Y. City. Frit 
bar a, isiS. 
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It is 'Kith thye nen that the handling of the labor problem 
in such industries finally rests. They are in the “key positions." 
As a consequence, there has been a«goo^ deal of talk of absentee 
landlordism~a good deal of criticism of the fact that the real 
owners of the property—the stockholders, whether thfcy be a few 
holders of large blocks of stocks or a large nuqpliier of small 
holders—are apt to be cvJt of touch with the details of plant 
rnanagernent and the charge has been raised that thf directors 
are solely interested in finance. , 

Analogies have been drawn to the conditions that prevailed 
in subject provinces of ancient empires—the word “feudal" has 
been used to describe conditions. 1 am rather inclined to think, 
however, that those analogies have carried us somewhat astray 
and tliat our attention has been diverted from the root of the 
problem by this tendency to treat these questions in too melo¬ 
dramatic a fashion. To use a phrase of Grover Cleveland's “it 
is a condition which confronts us, not a theory." The condi¬ 
tion is, in the opinion of many of us, a corollary of modem in¬ 
dustrial specialization. The directors arc in charge of finance 
because this is their .specialty, and they do not interfere in labor 
problems any more than they interfere in technical problems. It 
is not because of any lack of human sympathy or understanding 
on their part but rather because such specialization seems best 
for effective administration. Even if they have the inclination, 
training and sympathy and time to study the labor problems, the 
owners and directors will in most cases feel it is wise not to 
interfere with the work of the manager in charge, because the 
local labor problems a^e so interwoven with the daily routine of 
other operating problem.s that they have not the intimate knowl¬ 
edge of the nuances of situations that warrants them in sudi 
interference. They have to rely on their managers for the 
facts of afly situation an(f so vrhile they can exercise much in¬ 
fluence^ and a good influence, in guiding general policies, it 
rests with the managers to apply these policjfs. will be 

many exceptions where an active conscience wil! impel and con- 
dilions will permit a director or owner to interfere, but It U 
dangerous to rely on exceptions. And so after all the manajbr 
is the pivotal individual upon whom the modernization of the 
day day relations between capital and labor depends. No 
matter bow sympa&etic the amateur on top may be to a Ubei«I 
labor poUqr, it is impossible for him to carry it out imlcts tilt 
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technically equipped n/anager himself has, same^ point of 
view and understanding of the problem. A solution has been 
sought in the introducHon of the new profession of cihploy- 
m<yit manager, hut liiniigh this is an admirable development—a 
very big stV'p in the riglit direction —it is not in itself a solution 
of the problem. Unless the general manager in charge of the 
entire plant lihs the background to jnakc him sympathetic to 
modernizij^tion in the metliods of handlingMabor at his plant — 
unlc.ss he is snll'icicntlv mature in lii.s outlook to realize that the 
handling of labor i.s a specialty and will thus 1)C sympathetic to 
the introduction of a particular department for handling these 
problems--'he will and c.in block any such attempt at a modern 
scieJitific approach. For the ni.inagemcnt of the plan is in his 
hands—lie is the “bo'-s” and the methods of the operation of the 
plant must ultimately he niulcr his dirocimn and limited hy his 
understanding F.ven after a distinct department under an em¬ 
ployment manager has been set iij), the larger policies will de¬ 
pend on his final decision 

This point.s to the need of introducing into the curriculum 
of ever}- technical institution for those students who by any pos¬ 
sibility may in later life have charge of men, thorough courses 
in sociology and in the modern tcchniiiue and methods of hand¬ 
ling labor. Such courses should be “required " and sliould be 
thoroughly understood to lie an integral part of the training of 
the students. Technical schools have too often lacked the in¬ 
clusion of such courses—even as “optional" courses. Many 
technical men in the rush to earn a living do not get any broad 
humanizing courses at academic schools. As. a consequence they 
have not even a meagre sociological background and nothing is 
done to make up this lack in their technical training with the 
result, that though they may he turned out thoroughly competent 
as far as their technical qualificalioAs are concerned they arc 
left^aive ip their approach to the human problems involved in 
their future,*prof£ssion. Particularly in the mining field there 
is abundant testimony as to the unskillfulness ofiyoung technical 
graduates in attempting-to handle men, though of course ttvre 
af^ notable exceptions. When put in charge of plants such men 
resist the introduction of modem methods in handling labor and 
even though they hnatly consent to an employment manager 
being put in charge, they do not give him the proper support or 
encouragement and are inclined to be obstructive. In any event. 
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even if*they aie willing, it is diflici^t for them to cooperate 
intelligently. The following excerpts from the report of the ^ 
Pri^sident’s Mediation Commissio*i arc significant: 

‘The resident management ... is wholly traditional in its effect, 
however sincere in its purpose. The managers fail to tinderitand ana 
reach the mtnci and heart of labor because they have not the aptitude or 
the training or the time for wise dealing with the proh/ema of iDduitrial 
relationship. The managers are technical men, . . . Engineers of kiiowl* 
edge and skill . . at has nardly begun to be realized thaWlitbor queationa 
call for the same systematic attention and understanding aod shul aa d^ 
enginceruig problems.*' 

» 

Many of Ui» hope that it will not be long before those re¬ 
sponsible for pl.ininng the curricula of technical schools will 
take cognizance of the situation. W’c believe it deserves their 
most serious attentif'ii. M.iy I also suggest that it is of the 
greatest importance that where suclt courses in industrial train¬ 
ing are introduced, they he not treated liy either faculty or 
.students as fads but as very practical and essential parts of the 
Students’ preparation Tliosc of us who arc employers can give 
positive assurance that such an addition to the equipment of 
graduates will have definite value to them in dollars and cents. 
But what is of more importance is that the attention of the 
faculty of our technical schools to this matter would mean 
much in the modernization of the handling of our labor problem. 

Above all let it he kept in mind that this subject is not a 
technical problem but a human one. Not only the mind but 
also the heart of the prospective manager should be trained and 
he should be imbued with a thoroughly human and liberal at¬ 
titude. Only thus will he be able to understand and reach the 
heart as well as the mind of labor. 




AIMS OF THE NEW SCIENCE 

THE NEW PROFESSION OF HANDLING MEN ‘ 

• 

For more than eight years a new type^of association dealing 
with the problems of liiring and (levclopiiif; employees has been at 
work in Boston. During lyii, the Vocation Bureau of Boston 
invited fifty men, who had in cluirgc the liiring of employees in 
large shops and stores of the city and vicinity, to cotnc together 
and consider the advisability of meeting regularly. As a re¬ 
sult, the Employment Managers' Association was started. 

The aims of this association arc described as follows in the 
constitution: 

To discuss problems of emplorces; their training and their efficiency. 

To compare experieoces which shall throw light on the fatiurea and 
luccesses in conducting the employment department 

To ineitc experts or other persons who have knowledge of the best 
methods or experimenta for ascertaining the qualihcations of employees, 
and providing for their advancement. 

It will be seen that the aim of this new association was lo 
provide a professional medium for the exchange of experiences 
in a field where little interchange of ideas had taken place; lo 
study the human problem in industry on the basis of fair dealing 
with the employee. In short, there was a conscious effort to 
make industrial practice square with the dictates of twentieth 
century cnlightcnmfcnt.. 

Since the starting, of the Boston organization, other cities 
have formed similar socixtics. The present indications arc that 
a country-^'ide extension of such organizations will tak^ place, 
because the idea ^indcrlying them appears lo ly! fundamental, 
and inttccord with the aims of both industry and s«cial service. 

H such extension, then, of employment vecuttvej’ associa¬ 
tions should tafte place, the time t.s opportune to consider their 
piltpjses, and their possible contribution to right industrial re¬ 
lations. Bearing in mind the fact tliat the original effort fbr 
such type of association came from an institution whose chief 
aim ig the promQtioii of opportunity, the trend of development 

^ By Meyer Bloomfield, Consultant in Employment ManigemeA. 
Anals of the Amokaa A<mdemy, 60:111-6. S^tember, 191$. 
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in such associaliuiib should be aloiii; ihe litti of enlightened 
thinking in modern indyslrial organization. If their growth re¬ 
main true lo the initial aims,* such associations arc in a position 
to-help unravel the tangled jiroldenis of nnsempluj ment, under- 
einplovmeii’l ^ and nneniphjyment, and the waste of Iiuman ca¬ 
pacity in general 

When everjiliinp, that prcsint ilay ccience can suggest in the 
way of i»iprovmg tcdinical elhcieiKy in systems of co.st-kccp- 
ing, equipment, niaclivuTv an<l material has been adopted, the 
biggest of all indii^lrial pn.lih'iits still remains to he faced 
This is the problem of handling ineii Every thoughtful em¬ 
ployer knows that managing empb'yees, selecting, assigning, di¬ 
recting, supcrMsiiig and developing them, is the one phase of 
management uhich is most diflimlt and complicated; and it is 
the one piobleni in iiulustr.\- A\hic}i lias in the past had least con¬ 
secutive tlionght liestowcd upon it Nc'l that einplo\crs have 
been unawatc of t!te si7c ol this task Experiment after ex¬ 
periment has licen trieil with \ar>me results, all of tliem aiming 
at the goaj of welding the working fence into a stable, depend¬ 
able, and well-assimilatcd org.mi/ation. And yet such organi¬ 
zation is rare in modern industry 

Figures as to the change in the working force (T various es¬ 
tablishments are not cas> to obtain, but enough arc at hand to 
indicate an enormous leakage of cmplo\ees each year in the av¬ 
erage store, faclor\, and oilier places of employment. Many a 
concern employs each >e.ir as many persons as its total payroll. 
That is. there is a “tnrn-ovcr” of employees amounting to one 
hundred per cent The figures range from one-third to many 
times tlic total mimher of employees How many employers 
have figured out just what it costs in i^ollars and cents to change 
an employee? How many have estimated the cost in terms of 
organization, lovalty, steadiness and tsprit? • 

Ol^'ioust^ an organization cannot be held together wijb ropes 
of sand. ^ Tiyc coaling and going of employees on such a scale 
as the data available >sould indicate cannot but prove a disin¬ 
tegrating force, a foe k) sound organization, a source of yn- 
ceasing mischief. * 

Employers, of course, appreciate more or less clearly what 
all this means. But few. however, have set themselves to study 
tkis problem as it should be studied. Some have with uithappy 
results expected miracle-workers to solve this problem, and have 
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loyrd witfc strange employment schemci^ Some employers liavc 

trusted to sleight-of-hand performances in hiring men instead 
of dAiIing with their big problcni in file way they deal with 
other knotty problems. If to psychology they must turn, a p.sy* 
rliologist and educator like Prof E L, Thorndike of Columbia, 
for example, could have shown them tliat the a^pHcatio^ of 
science to the problem oMiandling men invoh ed*long and pain¬ 
staking, not to say •exceeding] V laborious, investigation. There 
is no ro\al road to soUing the man-problem In industry, But 

there are ways, intelligent, eommon-sen.se and practically un- 

dcr.standabU: wa\'.s, of setting to ^vork Tiierc are eertain prin- 
ciple.s to he observed, nictlu)d,s to lx* adopted and standards 
to be maintained in dealing with the question of personnel, and 
adhering to these can alone injure a rcnsonablc degree of suc¬ 
cess Tn any event (lie wa'^le and friction now involved in the 
average treatment of the hiring problem can be materially re¬ 
duced 

In the first place, liic proposition must be firmlv grasped 
that handling cmploNces is a serious business Not everybody 
ran or should lure; not everybody can supervise men. But it is 
to the employment department of the estahlishment that wc 
must look for a solution; to its powers, duties, functions and 
place in tlie scheme of organi/alion. And ahove everything 
else W'c must look to tlie character, training, equipment and 
place of the man who docs the hiring 

It is at this point that thought can be most profitably be¬ 
stowed A new conception is needed of the functions of the 
employment department, and the qualifications of the employ¬ 
ment superintendent. ‘Not every concern has a special employ¬ 
ment department, although the large establishments arc giving 
up the system of hiring By department heads, and concentrating 
the selection of employee^ into a separate division. More and 
more the need recognized of fnnetionalizins the hiring and 
handliftg of men. Without such specialized trcatrfient of this 
problem it is impossible to give the matter ihe attention which 
it requires, h^orcover, the power to hire and discharge ex¬ 
tend^ to a number of individuals bas given rises to abuses a|id 
frictions which have cost the employet dearly Nothing is more 
fatal to sound organization than such power without adequate 
supci^ision. Petty executives should never be entrusted with 
this vital function. Right relations cannot be secured by such 
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To help in the proper appraisal of the cmpli'jyce’s Qualifica¬ 
tions, the office keeps complete records, reports, observations and 
other data. Each employee nay consult the file belonging to 
him. Ilis story is on file, impersonal as a barometer. But the 
most important record of all at the start, in the right sort of 
hiring olfice, I's^ that which begins with the application blank. 

As one studies the applicatifin eards of various concerns the 
reason for .misfits becomes clear. So bide analysis of the work 
required has been undertaken that we have practically no speci¬ 
fications, no blueprints (.f joli-rc(iiiircniciits m order to enable 
an applicant to measure bimself against the actual demands. 
Hit-or-miss is the prevailitig tnelhod Here we have one ex¬ 
planation for the labor turnover The hiring oOuc properly 
managed knows that a well-devised application blank is one of 
Its first tasks. 

Some time ago the aiiplic.itlmi blanks cd fifty leading cor¬ 
porations were collected If one cut off the firm names, there 
would be difficulty in locating from the material the nature of 
the business it pertained to The blanks showed little under¬ 
standing of the specific requirements of the various occupa¬ 
tions. There was little difTerentiatinn in the questions asked. 
Employees cannot he properly selected on such a basis.. Each 
establishment must work out its own needs and demands and 
record them in liie liiring blank No conventional forms will do 
unless selection be wholly given up 

In brief, to one who observes the current practice of hiring 
and discharging employees, the conclusion comes home with 
peculiar force that in no other phase of management is there so 
much unintelligcnce, recklessness of cost rtnd lack of imagina¬ 
tion. On the other hand, in the right orgftni/ation of the em¬ 
ployment scheme there would seem to be endless possiliilittes of 
gcflpinc' service, a service not possible even in the (most be¬ 
nevolent of welfare projects. 

The situation on the whole suggests the need of recogflizing 
a new profession in the organization of industry- the profession 
of hiring and developing men. Executives wilf have to be 
trained for this work as they arc trained for other important 
responsibilities. The emplovTuent manager, the executive within 
whose duties falls the (Erection of the personnel, must be pre¬ 
pay for this work as for a genuine profession. The handling 
of men in this century' will call for unusual preparation in the 
way of understanding and a spirit of justice. ^ 
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MAKING THE BOSS EI;FICIENT‘ 

• 

Several hundred men from all over the country met a few 
weeks ago in Philadelphia to consider the problems involved in 
the relationship between employers and employes. ^ They spent 
two days in frank discussion of industrial methods, tlicy pointed 
out where managers and foremen W’crc at fault and tlwy talked 
about justice to the worker. There was earnest consideration 
of the question of legitimate grievnmes. 

It was not a convention of an international trade union. 
Quite the contrar>'. The men present were the employment 
managers of some of the largest corporations in America. But 
they were meeting to exchange experiences and get new ideas in 
order that they might handle their jol)s belter, lessen the strain 
on industrial relations, and create more general satisfaction 
among employes. 

These men were representatives of a new idea--an idea so 
hopeful and full of promise that tlicre is just a possibility of its 
i)cmg the forerunner of policies and methods that will revolu¬ 
tionize industry. Whether it is as big an idea as that remains 
to l>e seen, but unquestionably it means new things. 

When Saint Peter on the Day of Judgment begins to balance 
his lK)oks and tabulate his statistics he will find that until alxiut 
midway of the second decade of the twentieth century employ¬ 
ers of labor in general and critics of lal)or policies in general 
had one sin in common They both believed that it didn't cost 
anything to replace one man in a factory \^ith another. 

There were exceptions, but in general the critics have ex¬ 
pressed the idea almost cxijltantly. It makes a fine climax to a 
ringing denunciation of the employers' disregard of h^man 
"elfarc. '‘Aha,” they have» said, “he takes good care of his 
machines^ new ones*cost money. But his men? If h# squeezes 
them dry and throws them on the scrap hcap^ whsft's ^hc dif¬ 
ference? A newrfnan doesn't cost anything.” 

With certain honorable exceptions, the employers have be» 
lieved the same thing. They have hired and fired with careless* 
abandon. As a competent critic observes, “they have wasted 
human effideiicy like water." The only thing many of them 
have cafed to know* has been whether men were standing at the*- 

'Bf Jokn A. ntcku Surty. }8:«ii-is. Jnnt s, 1917. 
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gate, seeking employment. So long as men .weCi in re.>erve they 
have been indifTerent to discharges and resignations. 

With the employers ^loldwtg to a theory like that, and their 
mast active critics—even the unions—silent or acquiescent in 
the fallacy that a new man costs nothing, what could you expect:' 
The h'ord Motor I'ompany in 1913 hired 54,000 new men to 
keep 13.000 jobs filled—more than foyr times as many men a.s 
there wort' jolis. To put it in terms of modern business prob¬ 
lems, the '‘labfn tunu^ver’’ of the Ford company was over 400 
per cent. 

That was lour year.s ago. Things have clianged since the 
men began to get five dollars for an eight-hour day. But even 
now in other industries the Ford experience of 1913 can lie 
duplicated At tlie Philadelphia meeting a representative of the 
Goodricli Rnbl'cr Gmipany said that in recent years it had bceti 
necessary to hire in a twelve-month nearly twice as many men 
as were on the payioH at one time in older to keep the plant 
fully manned And he declared that, at the tune of speaking, 
the lal)or turnover of that company was liigher still 

Hirinr) and Firing 

That there is a shocking social waste about such a condition 
has of course long been evident to everyone That it is exceed¬ 
ingly discreditable to a society that permits it has been pointed 
out again and again. F.ven though we haven’t known and dti 
not know now just how fast the w'ork of hiring and firing has 
gone on, we have seen it and been appalled by it in the seasonal 
industries. 

We have blamed society for it, and rightly, where it has been 
due to the lack of training and guidance of the men and women 
who must be engaged in industry. We have dcplor^ the blind 
all*y jobs >vhcre a boy learned no trade and is turned out at 
maturity, toqiold for the job that spoiled his best learning years 
and incompetent for a l)ctter job, to drift from one unskilled 
task to anotlier. never satisfactory and never satisfied. We have 
sdored the employer for ruthlessly turning off his "help" when¬ 
ever it suited his purpose. 

We have seen that the whole proceeding is tremendously 
costly for society. The carrying of a dead ‘wei^t of Incom¬ 
petents who might have been trained to skilful service and the 
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maintenjfticc op an. industrial reserve to await the pleasure of 
the employer has been a heavy burden on the public. We have 
seen, too, how, above all, it has been costly for the employe. 
Every member of this shifting army of labor feels in his own 
l)ody the cfTccts of unemployment and stamped on*his mind is 
the discomfort and misery of constant econom^t^ uncertainty. 

• 

The High Cost of New Men • 

But we have continued to believe that it costs the employer 
nothing. How wrong we have been, the employer himself is 
now beginning to point out. There have been employers here 
and there who knew it all the time, but there was no talk about 
it. There was no general understanding. Most of the employ¬ 
ers were wholly in the dark, and many of them continue in it. 

The study made in 1913 by Magnus W. Alexander was the 
first attempt to grapple with costs. There were few guide posts 
pointing the \^ay, but Mr Alexander found no fewer than five 
distinct elements of co.si in hiring and training new employes. 
These were; 

I Clrrtca] work in connection with the hiring proccM. 

t. Instruction of new employes by foremen and aMistants. 

j. Increased wear and tear of machinery and tools by new employes. 

A. Reduced rate of production during early period of employment. 

S Increased amount of spoiled work by new employee. 

He admitted that these were not the only costs and named 
two others: “Reduced profits due to reduced production,” and 
“investment cost of increased equipment on account of the de¬ 
creased productivity of the machines on which new employes 
are being broken in.” He made no attempt, however, to es¬ 
timate these costs. 

He found next that tlfcse elements of cost varied with differ¬ 
ent classei of employes, ^fter making due allowance for each 
of the five items* of cost, and for each of five classes of em¬ 
ployes.* Mr. Alexander estimated that the cost of ^ring a new 
man was between $35 and $40. • * • 

It was stated above that over 42,500 new employes were 
hited by twelve factories in a year that began with over 37,000 
employes on the payroll and ended with about 44,00a After 
making deductions for changes due to unavoidable causes, Mr. 
Alexander came to the conclusion that 22,000 employes were 
unnecessarily hired, at an expense to the twelve factories Si- 
vcjjved of $831,000. 
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Mr. Grieves, who made a study of twenty fai';torics nn 1914, 
where 69,000 new employes were hired to maintain a force of 
44,000, found the same elements of cost as those considered' by 
Mr. Alexander. He estimated the average cost of hiring to be 
$40 per man' and figured the extra cost of hiring unnecessary 
employes for the twenty factories was $1,760,000. John M. 
Williams, secretary of Fayette R. Plumbs Inc., of Philadelphia, in 
an address d^ivered in April, declared that ^0 is an extremely 
low estimate of the cost,of hiring a new man. His investigations 
led him to place the figure nearer $100. 

Now that men are not so easy to gel, employers are in a 
frame of mind to consider the new idea in employment, which 
has spread so rapidly within the last two years. That idea is 
simply this: That the employment problem should be studied 
as carefully and as scientifically as any other business problem. 
To make this possible the function of hiring and discharging 
is taken away from the foremen and placed in the hands of a 
centralized employment department. Foremen are hired, not 
for their ability to select good workmen, hut for their technical 
knowledge and their ability to get out the work. It is a loss of 
energy and a detriment to the plant for the foremen to do the 
work of hiring new men—and in addition they are, as likely as 
not, incompetent for that particular task. 

An executive of a manufacturing company that adopted the 
new method of employment last year said recently: 

Ooe of the fimt benefiti we derived wm in freeing the foremen from 
the dtlW neceuity of looking over men they needed tt the factory door. 
Under tne old ayatem the firat hour of each morning and the moat critical 
hour from a departmental atandpoint, waa aignallzed by the abacnce of the 
foremen from tneir departments The new ayatem automatically changed 
thia, and foremen were free to auperviae work in their own dcMitmenta, 
rather than lose boura daily in interriewing applicants for work. 

By pjaciug the function of hiring in a spedalized department 
with a responsibly executive in charg^, it is pqssible fo acquire 
a kr0wle<lge<of the sources of labor supply that never could be 
had under/he^ld system. At the same time a capacity for judg¬ 
ing men and making wise selections is developed. ' 

The first great functidn of an employment department, as l 
get it frtm the prophets and leaders of this movement, is** the 
selection of ^ employe from an organized labor market—not 
at the The fact that the old methods ^ot resist in 

wife adtoedons is one of the strongest reasons for the develop- 
meat of the new methods. Any analysis of labor turnover on- 
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der the tuiregt^ated, hit-or-miss methods of a few years ago will 
show a constant shifting because the men hired were not fit for 
the jobs. A very large part of the work of eliminating this 
waste consists in hiring the right men the first time—in getting 
men who are fitted to the jobs. Trained, inteiligent; experienced 
employment men can do that far better than men whose training 
is exclusively in anuthef held and whose experience is in opera¬ 
tion rather than iiT hiring. ^ 

Round Pins for Round Holes 

Not even men of experience and training can select men with 
100 per cent success, however. They may be mistaken alto¬ 
gether, or they may have sent men to the wrong departments or 
placed them in the wrong jobs. The second chief function of 
an employment department, therefore, the leaders and wise men 
in this held tell me, is the training of men and the constant en¬ 
deavor to place them in positions for which they arc fitted or to 
which they arc adapted. 

When the hiring and firing is done by the foremen a man 
seldom gets a second chance to make good. He may be em¬ 
inently fitted for some other job in the plant, but the foreman 
hasn’t time to inquire into that. He simply discharges the man 
and tries another. Under the newer system the foreman has no 
power of discharge. He merely refers an unsatisfactory em¬ 
ploye back to the employment department with a statement of 
his reasons for considering him unsuited to the work of his de¬ 
partment. The employment manager does not then discharge 
the man except for the gravest of reasons. He studies his case, 
tries him out somewhere else and continues to try him until it 
becomes perfectly clear that he is hopeles.sly incompetent. 

Most 4 mportant of alUfrom many points of view is The third 
(unction of an Imployment department conddtted according to 
the new idea. Here is where new ground is being broken. The 
importance o^ hiring men who are fitted fdr the jo 9 s has long 
been recognized. It is a new thing, Jiowever, for an employ- 
meut department to consider whether the jobs are fit for*tbe 
men. But that is what employment managers are now doing, 
seriously and in dead earnest. This is where, most of all, there 
enters what M^'er Bloomfield of Boston, calls *‘the new 
fession of handling men.** 
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Loss from Trained Men Who Quit 

Studies of employment problems have revealed that a high 
labor turnover is not due exclusively to hiring the wrong men. 
There are two elements in turnover—the discharge of undesir¬ 
able workers diij the voluntary leaving of desirable ones. The 
first clement can be attacked elTcctivcly bj careful selection 
Discharges for incompetcncy may be reduced to a reasonable 
minimum. When this 'is done, however, the terrible drain due 
to the second element in the situation, the voluntary quilting of 
good men, is only emphasized. 

Accordingly, Uie new employment department makes a care¬ 
ful study of the reasons for quitting. Many of them have a 
rule that a man cannot leave without passing through the office 
of the employment manager. A requirement that the signature 
of the employment manager must be secured before the la.st pay 
can be drawn cnable.s the manager to have a face-to-face inter¬ 
view with every man as he leaves the company's employ. Of 
course it is not always possible to induce men to give their real 
reasons for leaving, but a tactful official can get pretty close to 
the facts in a majority of cases. 

What this procedure means is that the management is get¬ 
ting the most accurate and valuable check it could possibly have 
on its own competency from the standpoint of dealing with 
labor. It is thus enabled to test the capability of foremen and 
gang bosses, and it receives illuminating reports on the physical 
condition of the plant and the acceptability of working condi¬ 
tions and of the scale of wages. ‘ 

Nothing would illustrate the point better than the experience 
of a Philadelphia company that reor^nized its employment 
methodstonly a little over a year ago.. Speaking before a con¬ 
ference of employment managers in Philadelphia recently, John 
M. Williams, ^fcretar>• of Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., cxplaineB that 
their emplc^mitnt manager has a chance to interview every man 
who is leaving the company’s employ. He said: 

Some of the reiultt are illaminatiDB. When men quit or arc'dis- 
charred thejr have no reason for withholunr information. Complaints arc 
heard of naeginf foremen, lost time in waiting for work snd other com- 

E taints bearing on ahop eflkiencjr. These are investigated, and if the fault 
> with ut it la remedied. < c 

Jhaoe eomptaints brought to light the weakneas of one of our best 
forcaan. He aiwapa had a "chip on hia shoulder." approached his neo 
wiA tel attitude and caused a great deal of friction before this faoh 
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wM di«coT£re(L k ttlk bf our Buperintendefit conTinced him that while 
that Bort of attiluoe mty have been all rifbt ten yeara ago, it can’t be done 
—not now 

/pother case, a man quit, and on being asked for reasons stated that 
he bad tu love too much tunc waiting ior one indispensable tool, and for 
material for his work. Likewise was advised that bis work was 0. K. bv 
one inspector, only to finish it up and have a half dav's work thrown tack 
by another inspector. An investigation proved that the man^was justified; 
the case was settled end the roan is still with us. As thss man waa an 
experienced hand in the department lo which I stated it cost us $ioo to 
break in a new man, it looks as though this was a fair <dly’s work. 

Other accomplisliments of tlic new employment ,iepartment 
in this iihiiit, as related hy Mr. Williait^, are most impressive. 


One of our departments demanded personal investigation, as we found 
it impossible to Weep men or to maintain production. An analysis by the 
empioynunt dipartmciil showed poor shop conditions in many phases. 

(A) Inadequate artificial lighting at dusk, so bad that no one hu* the 
individual workman bent over bis work could tell wbat be was doing. This 
part of room daik and cheerless 

(11) Bad drainage in the rear of the machines, which were fed with 
wafer. 'iUc watei collected in spots. This section of the department had 
a d.xiik ufuxhtilesnmc vnieli 

(C; I'lic foitin.in was incfticient, bad no control over his men, and 
therefore none over bis department. He wasted most of his lime doing 
clerical work that he dragged out almost over the entire day. The men 
who ttoiked under bun were as a class Uiavy drinkers and independent, 
worked when they wanted to and quit when they wanted to The follow 
ing remedies were suggested and adopted 

(.•x) l.nproved lighliiig. One bundred watt Mazda iamjiB were installed 
evciy twenty feet 

lb' Drain was put lu which took care of all excess water, relieving 
both the discomfort and odor. 

(c) The foreman waa discharged and a capable mart from another 
parlment put m bis place. This move stiffened up discipline and unproved 
personnel of department. 

(d) The entire layout wa.s inspected, safety guards put on all machines 
where there was any chance of a workman getting injured, hverytbing 
possible waa done to make the operation of the machine safe and con¬ 
venient for the men. 

(e) Two instructors were installed to teach new men. 

(f) All piece rates were carefully analyzed and prices adjusted so that 

there wtie no “good jobs” and “bad jobs” They were all made fair and 
square jobs." Rates were equalized and set so that men could make an 
average sum per hour on any kind of work done in the departmMt. Since 
then iberc have been several adjustments and still a few to make, but we 
keep in close touch with the work, and “raise before we art compelled to. 
This is the departmeot that* increased production ifi.4 per cent, with hve 
hours per week less running time, and last month bad the largest produc¬ 
tion in th^Iast ihree years. « . . j-j . 

Transfers in tha factory had never been attempted. If • man did not 
amt his foreman, he was fired and no qucstioni asked. Now wc iMk toto 
unsauftactory casts, try to find the cause, remedy it 
can't, try to locale the unsatisfactory man in another dcjprti^ent. 

Just ■ few cases of what we have done: 

We have one young man, of undoubted ability, good 
ant and obliging. He became a regular M«nday afawntee. twk all that 
was told to him as a reprimand with a lackadaisical air, and had 
lost his “pep.” We found upon investigation that he 
diagusted with hia outlook, and felt that he wm op against a blank vrtll. 
We transferred him to a aemi-executive position in another depar^wt, 
gave jiiia larger rejponslbUitica, and a larger salary, and he haa more taan 

““An’ShCT nun wu • IXM tmck.r who road, a dat t ailor, of ^ 

He waa then made head inaoector of one of cor hardeai departmeota. aao 
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hu done wonders in bringing up the general efficiency of the department. 
He was temporarily unfitted for one and fitted for the other. . . . 

To show you bow far we have gone 1 will cite the way disputes were 
bandied before and have bc^n since the creation of this department. For* 
meriy men would stop work in a. bunch, demanding something, and refuse 
to return to work until it was granted, lo one case they gave us one hour 
to eonbider a <]U('Stton involving fifty men in one department, and before 
we had time^to even digest the demand the hour was up and they walked 
out. Since Afinl i, 1915 , we have had no strikes nor no threats. We 
have bad two requests, and the men have stayed at work until a decision 
was reached. 1* <Wisb to say that if our employment department had done 
nothing but produce this feeling of persona! responsibility to each other 
on the part of the men and on the part of the firm, it would have justified 
its existence and its cost. 

In conclu.tion I feel ibat in the study of employment problems we are 
trying lo holvr lssul•‘^ ages old, and while the reward is great from the 
standpoint of efficient factory maiiaKcment, the reward is still greater if we 
can but help to solve the principle of humanity involved, and so insure 
that cooperation without which wc can make no progress, and with which 
the watch-word will be “prosperity for all” and not “prosperity for one.” 

Four years ai;o the VocatKui Bureau of Boston awoke to a 
realization that something; was wronir with employment meth- 
oHs Their host efforts in placing; }Oung people in the right 
posiliotis were nulUricd hv a lark of effeetive cooperation toward 
the same ends on the part of most employers. There .seemed 
to he little effort lo fit the man to the job or the job to the 
man. A boy would be placed in a position only to lose it or leave 
it in a short time. In order to get a chance at least to talk 
things over ihe Vocation Rnreati invited into conference a 
group of men connected with the varioins industries in Boston 
who dealt with the problem of hiring, From that initial eonfer- 
ence grew a desire for regular and freqiienl conferences for the 
interchange of opinion and experience, and the first association 
of employing executives in the country. 


Managers Organicing iti Many Cities 

Accordingly the Boston Employment Managers' Association 
was organized. Not ail of the members were “managers” at the 
outset. ** The employment problems thnt were given ail airing at 
thmi meetings, s*oon led to the conviction, hov?cver, on the part 
of most of tlje members, that the man in charge of employment 
should be* a manager in a real sense—an executive with recog¬ 
nized responsibility and authority. 

^Almost simultaneously, in other parts of the country, nOtably 
in Detroit, similar organizations ^ith similar convictions and 
aims have come into being. From these pioneer organizations 
thft idea has grown until there are now in a dozen cities, from 
Boston to San Francisco, organizations known as executives* 
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clubs, employi^nt. managers’ associations and the like which 
meet regularly to discuss employment probfems. Three national 
conferences have now been held* the hrst in Minneapolis and 
the second in Boston—both of these were held last year,, the 
third in Philadelphia in April, ' 

It is difficult to say what this movement m^* mean to in¬ 
dustry. The fact that 4 is a “movement" is >v^at gives it sig¬ 
nificance. The incfividual conceptions in this new i^jea of em¬ 
ployment arc not themselves new. Sopie of them have been 
practiced for many years l)y individual employers. The im¬ 
portant thing IS their rediscovery and their restatement in a 
form that has taken hold of the imagination of employers the 
country over and so is gathering adherents like a new crusade. 

The movement must give a great impetus to education and to 
the conservation of human skill. So mudi it must accomplish 
merely from the standpoint of getting the right kind of workers 
into industry'. When industrial managers analyze industry itself 
to sec whether it offers a fit career to the kind of men whom 
they would like to employ, the possibilities in the way of social 
Iieltcrmcnt are very great. 

The aims, the full intent of the new type of employment 
manager, cannot be described except in his own language. 
Robert C. Clothier, of the Curtis Publishing Company, has said, 
“The raising of the standard of efficiency of the working force, 
individually and as a whole, in order that the purchasing power 
of the wage-dollar may be increased—this as we interpret it is 
the broad function of the employment department." And he 
names among the essential principles to be observed, intelligent 
selection, instruction work, the creation of a “satisfied spirit," 
the stimulation of hope of advancement by filling positions from 
within the organization, and the avoidance of arbitrary or unjust 
dismissal^ • * 

President Hofldns, of Dartmouth, who reache<J his present 
position through the unique route of cmploymer^ manager In 
several large corporations, speaks of the e^ciency of a high 
wage and reasonable hours. “The truth is," he lays, “that 
seett^ngly there is not yet any general understanding anirtig 
employers that a high gross payroll does not necessarily result 
from a high individual wage, or expressed in slightly different 
tenn{ that cost unit of production may be larger the Urtifir 
the rate of pay to the individual worker." 
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The same idea is expressed by Boyd Fisher,/secret?ry of the 
Detroit Executives Club when he says: "One of the most basic 
remedies for turnover is tiie .payment of an adequate wage'. . . . 
By.adequate uage I don’t mean merely a minimum wage. I 
mean a good fat wage. . . . Start your men right, promote 
pliysical eflidieiicy. foster good habit, make your work an un¬ 
folding career ^nd a suflkient future, and all the time encourage 
seH-cxprejsioii, not only of complaints but' of suggestions and 
of cooperative interest and activity.” 

Mr. I'islicr, wIjo is one of the most irrepressible optimists in 
this movement, even goes so far as to recommend tliat wlien 
men must be fired - for lie believes that “there is a legitimate 
place yet for the tin can”- “cvciy discharge should be certified 
by a comtnitt(c ou which woiknun are jcprcsented ’ This 
sounds like a radical jiroj'osition, \ct at tlic Filene store in 
Boston no employe has heen discharged for years without right 
of appeal to a hoard on which not only are employes “repre¬ 
sented,” hut winch is comiiosed exclusively of emplojcs. This 
board has reinstated sonu' employes who have heen discharged 
hy the store, and others they have refused to reinstate. No one 
can come in contact with its woik without being deeply im¬ 
pressed by the tmeompromising standard of justice that lias been 
set up toward the store managetnent as well as toward the em¬ 
ployes. 


The Promise for Both Masters and Men 

It would be too much to expect that industry in general will 
.soon be conducted in accordance with these ideas. The labor 
policies of some of the largest corporatichis m the countrj' are 
based on theories that are vastly different. But the fact that 
these new’ ideas in emplo\mcnt are fielding such wide, acceptance 
aiQong employees and industrial managers does justify the hope 
that great flanges arc on their way—changes that wiK mean 
vastly im^rofred co»iditions of living and of worl^ more amicable 
industrial relations and better industrial practice in every way, 
affording benefits to the employe and to the employer as >y:ll. 

Tlie new’ idea in cmplo.vmcnt methods must have the effect of 
changing altogether the attitude of mind of the employer as he 
approadies any question involving the satisfaction of his cm- 
pfoyes. The old, narrow-minded attitude that refuses to meet a 
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committee*must feiva way to a more tolerant, a more scientific 
spirit. An employer doesn’t refuse to give any consideration to 
a machine that has broken dovMi, he tries to get at the cause; 
he doesn’t curse a piece of material that fails to meet the re¬ 
quired test, he sends it to the chemist for analysis. • 

It doesn't pay to have a different formula for treating human 
reactions Dissatisfied mgi are cxpcn.sivc men to* cmpltjy. The 
new attitude toward/these matters is going to lead lhc*emp!oycr 
sooner or later to consider coolly arid on^it.s merits every con¬ 
ceivable need and de.sire of tlic workers in Ids jilant. It will lead 
him out into the community to discover whether there exists an 
opportimit)’ for comfortable living at the \sage he pays. And 
finally it must lead him to consider the question of the participa¬ 
tion of tlie employes in pr()l)lenis of maiiagcinont. One of the 
biggest shoe companies in the country lias 20 per cent of its em¬ 
ployes in training all the tune for executive positions. That 
number of men aUernate between work on their machines and 
on executive work. Another has found it worth while to spend 
time explaining to the men its production prohlcm.s. It turns 
over to the men all the knowledge in its possession, leads them 
to see the job not as a mechanical process but as a problem to 
be solved and thus it enlists their cooperation and at the same 
time gives them something worth working for. 

It isn't industrial democracy—whatever that is -not yet, But 
the men in this new movement have said goodhy to tradition. 
They have turned their backs on prejudice and the closed mind. 
They are ready to give a hearing to new methods in dealing 
W’ith employes and even to give them a trial When a big idea 
gets into the minds of men like that they arc worth watching 
and the whole world i.s before them. 

• , • 

THE NEW ART OF HIRING AND FIRING* 

• • 

“Turnover' is the phrase used in industry to Scx^^'css the 
great numerical*loss of men sulTcred thru the ebb and flow of 
labor Investigators who have set thdr minds to study the 
human problem have found that for every unit of a thousand 
men nearly three thousand have to he employed in the course of 
a year^to keep thc^unit up to full strength. In this “Turnover" 
there is a great economic loss for both capital and labor. It has 

‘Bj J. D. Haekett. ladcpeadeat 91:144- October so, I9i7< 
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been clearly demonstrated that every worlcirfgman doses front 
$20 to $30 between jobs and every employer loses about twice as 
much in hiring and training a new man to take his place. Of 
course there is a great variation for individual jobs. A silk 
maniifactarcr found it cost him $70 to hire and train a broad 
silk weaver, $50 to train a spinner and so on thru the whole list. 
Very often, however, no benefit was gained because the em¬ 
ployees piiit soon-after the period of training was completed. 
Imagine the aggreg;i;c loss to the individual and to industry; 
nearly a quarter of a million dollars in a plant where only a 
thousand men are employed. It went into many millions in the 
Ford plant before they “did something.” 

Knowing the extent and cost of turnover arc hut steps in the 
right direction; the next point is to discover and apply the rem¬ 
edy. Thii consists in getting the right sort of laborer, keeping 
him if yon can and, if he departs, utilizing the knowledge of the 
cause of departure in order to retain the other workers in con¬ 
tentment. 

Among those who have recognized the importance of anchor¬ 
ing their labor supply, it is becoming the custom now to make 
a comprehensive study of employment, beginning with the source 
of labor. From the period of men’s application till that of their 
departure, their careers are studied with care, both individually 
and collectively. The location of dwelling in relation to the 
plant, transportation, age, nationality, height and other points 
are matters for consideration. The applicant is “introduced” with 
mudi formality and informed that complaints will be carefully 
considered. From exact specifications, previously compiled, he 
is placed in the position w'hich seems to suit him best. Promo¬ 
tion is held out as an inducement to “stay put” and his possible 
advances in pay are specified. He is instructed what to do in 
case of accident and informed of the educational ^facilities in 
llie neighborhood, in case he should desire to study. All such 
moves tend *0 reduce the human turnover of the plant 

Founded on the theory that you cannot reduce turnover till 
you have adequately diagnosed its cause, is the careful tabula¬ 
tion of the reasons why men leave their jobs. An analysis of 
many thousand reasons, actually recorded, has made it possible 
to eUmmate the inessential and clasufy the euential into a short 
and usable list 

In all indastry about 75 per cent of those who leave volun- 
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tarily quit their work.and, on the average^ not more than 15 per 
cent are discharged. The remainder are laid off thru seasonal 
or occ&sional work. When this balajtce iS not maintained an in¬ 
quiry is instituted as to the true significance of the change. 

Excessive discharge may indicate that the employment meth¬ 
ods are at fault, that some foremen are inconsidertte or that 
the limited labor supply necessitatc.s the hiring ’Bf men who 
would not he taken <Jn in normal times. A high percentage of 
voluntary quitters shows, possibly, that men are not satisfied 
with conditions as to work or pay. In cilficr case the employer 
IS mighty glad to find out which. He is not satisfied merely 
to learn that the work was found to be unsatisfactory. He de¬ 
sires to know specific complaints. These are carefully followed 
up so that unnecessarily had conditions may be improved. Con- 
sidcral>le expenditures for alterations often cost less than hiring 
rind training new men. Damp floors may be drained. Windows 
may be enlarged to give more air. Dust may be removed by 
siiital)le exhaust .systems so that the employee works in more 
comfort and docs not find it necessary to look for a better job 
elsewhere. 

A distinction is even drawn bctw'een men who quit because 
the pay is too small and between those who leave for better pay 
at another plant. When the aggregate number of these two 
clas.ses increases, it indicates that the pay schedule needs revi¬ 
sion. In this manner strikes are anticipated by the shrewd 
employer and much loss on both sides is avoided. 

The personal reasons why men quit can all be recorded and 
grouped under the lowest number of essential headings so that 
the resultant statistics tfre an exact picture of conditions. If a 
large number quit becatise of bad housing conditions, it indicates 
that a comprehensive building scheme may be an absolute eco¬ 
nomic nccc»?ity in order to |tabiiize the force. • 

Time was whcif men were laid off without ailV other consid¬ 
eration ^han the immediate reduction in labor cost:,no one had 
visualized the q^er expenses involved. Nowadays etecutives 
go to great lengths to equalize productiqn in order to maintain 
the balance of their force. It has even been found advisable to 
acquire an unusual line of work to fill in during slack times in 
order to insure a steady supply of work. It is rather sad to re¬ 
flect tlftit so many'men have been discharged merely on the un¬ 
restrained ju4^;roent of the foreman. That custom is now un- 
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>ing u change. It is recognized that ;Arhile a foreman has 
uthority to decide that a man is unsuitable for him, he has 
ght to consider he* is ugfit to work in any other portion of 
lant 

1C machinery for hiring, supervising and holding labor is 
landlcd liy a centralized employment department, in charge 
compct?i1t man versed in cveryjhing that pertains to the 
.n relation in industry Ilcretofore, itcrhaps, twenty fore- 
had absolute autliority in hiring and firing The plan did 
;ork. Foremen rfo not and can not keep romprchensivc rec- 
upon which the sciencf of employment is based. There- 
thc employing function is now heiritr concentrated and 
iy the ciTect is demon^^traling that specialization in employ- 
methods, tor the reduction of labor turnover, is a success 


NEW MEN FOR OLD' 

you would know at first hand the Ing w’cak spot in our 
•ican manufacturing system, throw away the current news- 
editorials on the Menace of the Unrestrained Labor 
c, and set your alarm-clock at 5.30 a. m. 
is worth an early start; for you are on the track of an 
)mic wastage so colossal as to match its hundred dollars 
inual loss to every ten dimes of financial injury’ wrung a.s 
oil of the industrial deadlock. 

the chill of the gray dawn, dressed in the oldest clothing 
:an muster, turn your face from your familiar haunts in 
ifficc section of the city, and make* your way toward the 
> of tall chimneys guarding the outskirts of the town, 
ip quickly bv the silent hulk of a dead factory, union- 
t«l without and police-.scntricd^ within, which is featured 
e invning'« headlines; for your errand is not to the plant 
ing TrAyi industrial surgery by means of the strikets' axe, 
0 one i^ose Wine-shafting is seldom idle, and whose doors 
been untroubled for twenty years by the shadow of a 
dng Delegate. * * 

ou are in search of what is ordinarily reckoned the most 
nonplace and normal of all the daily si^ts in any manu- 
iring community—a nonde«rript group of> job-hunteri; tail- 

Ulias EiaUat ud Treadwdl Oevdand, Jr. Bfarjbody'a. 16:414' 
^pril, laiy. 
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ing dowHtthc block, from a factory employment office's closed 
door. Nevertheless, as you take your place In line, and stand 
elbow to elbow with them in the kgen air of tlie Marcli sunrise, 
you have become a unit in a national menace to the employer, 
to labor, and to society at large. 

• • 

The C)ld-Tyf>e B}»ployment Agent 

• 

At the sounding of the whistle, and ihe vibrant coming to 
life of dead shafting and wheels inside, push yonr way with the 
others through the now opened door, and await your turn in the 
process of sifting the chaff of the (dd, the physically broken, 
and the alcoholic, from the residue of wheal that has been win¬ 
nowed by the threshing-machine of industrj’. With the en¬ 
forced patience of the job-hunter, try to realize (as they seem 
instinctivc'ly to do) the futility of appeal from the absolute au¬ 
thority of the little man of the hour who sits behind the rail. 

Appreciate, as the other job-hunters can not, however, the 
heavy odds against him in his efforts successfully to fill those 
yellow slips upon his desk: requisitions sent to him but a few 
Iiours before by foremen whom he knows only by sight; from 
expanded departments he rarely visits; covering work with 
which he is technically unfamiliar, and subject to an output- 
standard of which he has barely heard. Fill out, at last, like 
the rest of the candidates, the personal questions on an applica¬ 
tion blank (such as could be duplicated in forty other factories 
handling an absolutely different class of labor and production), 
and eventually find yourself “hired," rather than “employed”— 
with a ninety per cen^. chance against your having been assigned 
to the position or department for which you arc physically or 
mentally fitted. 

The Old-Type Foreman 

Theoretically you represent an outlay or fitly certts to tbe 
firm, whose trade-mark has been stamped for a generation on 
the pay-roll upon which your name is entered As a matter of 
fact (if you consent to see the experiment through), costliness 
will dog your footsteps from the moment you are sent up to 
your * foreman, Vhom long experience with the fait-or-m^s 
method of the employment office has prepared for the worst 
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You are handicappc(f by lack of techni(;al training, and by 
your need for supervision as to the handling of the machine on 
which you have been pldced. ^ But you soon discover that Vour 
foreman’s only remedy against such incompetence is to follow 
the traditions in which he has been trained, and to threaten to 
"fire’' you as* arbitrarily as lie fired the long line of your pre¬ 
decessors. ^ 

Antagonism is the key-note of your rclartons with the "man 
higher iip,’’^ And this is fostered iiy the tacit bond of discontent 
which springs up between you rind your fellow-workers. The 
noon whistle gives you \our choice lietwcen the shop go.ssip over 
a cold dinner-pail in tlie workioom and hurrying—unwashed 
and as you come off jour machine—to the more open criticism 
passed about in the haven of a near-hy saloon 

But popular or the reverse, you take no orders save from 
your foreman; and you find you can look to none other than him 
for instructions in the rare intervals in which he is not setting 
piece-rates; planning the work assigned to his machines; setting 
speeds and feeds; deciding on tools and depths of cuts; super¬ 
vising repairs to equipment; checking stock; adjusting wages; 
eliminating congestion; and overseeing the thousa'nd and one 
details of his department 

One morning, when he has been “jumped” by the man higher 
up, and needs a safety-valve for his temper and over-tried 
nerves, you find yourself handing in your dismissal slip at the 
paj’-window, while the firm’s balance-sheet unknowingly car¬ 
ries the various costly items of jour haphazard instruction, your 
unproductive labor, your retardation of the department’s output, 
your breakage of tools, and your spoiling erf material. 

Familiar Game of Battledore and Shuttlecock 

• 

No one who has experienced at first-hand the "vicious circle” 
of our still Insistent hiring and firing system; no one whb has 
played evefc a Voluntary part in the game of battledore and shut¬ 
tlecock between the old-ty^ foreman and the untrained employ- 
megt agent, can be convinced that his experience U exceptional. 

As a matter of fact (making allowance for a low percentage 
of insubordination, incompetence, and "just quitting"), you will 
find that you can duplicate your case by the thousand In any 
mahulacturing center of the country. Whether yon throw in 
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yoor lot with the unskilled “Hunkie” is the foundry, or with 
the trained mechanic in the tool-shop, you will learn that, ex- 
ceptiijg under the best standards of management, your livelihood 
and your hopes of advancement m*y lie absolutely at the mercy 
of a straw-boss, who neither hires you nor pays you a copper of 
your wage,. 

Yet it has been because of the very universaji^y of the un¬ 
regulated Labor Tumovar thus engendered—of the percentage 
of workers who pass into and out of our factories nnd mills, 
and the continual and unnecessary substitution of new men for 
old, of the untrained for the experienced—that the magnitude of 
the economic losses involved has so long escaped widespread de¬ 
tection. The ebb and flow is silent. 

The very fact tlmt the process lacks the spectacular features 
of the widely advertised strike, renders it the more dangerous. 
N'everthelcss, 1/ can he proved that the wastage of the Labor 
Turnover is a hundredfold more costly than that of the strike. 
Unlike the strike, however, it automatically yields no hope of 
industrial or social gain, in better st.andards of wage or of living, 
or of broadened purchasing power. Only by its elimination can 
its constructive possibilities he realized. It may he likened to 
the daily strewing of countless grains of sand into the com¬ 
plicated machinery of the national output. And the resulting 
loss to capital and to society at large has been as final and com¬ 
plete as it was needless. 

H'ho Pays the Cost? 

If you imagine that your experiment in a f.actory workroom 
concerns you more than the firm that took you on, remember 
the machine you tried to run, failed "to get the hang of,” and 
finally left out of commission when your foreman discharged 

yon- * * t >• 

“1 suppose thafs typical of where our big leak, has been, 
the General Manager confesses a few days later to ihe |fficicncy 
expert before whom he lays the output-record of your particular 
machine. "You see, there’s a case where we threw away $2,500 
on thf original price of equipment; and a forty per cent. produA 
is all we’ve got—besides that bill for repairs—to show for our 
money.” 

The visitor runs over the sheaf of yellow slips and emiU^ 
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low whistle. “But you've had thirty-two men on that machine 
in ten months,” he says. “How do you exptet to get tin output?” 

“What’s that got t<^ do with it?" ^ 

“I suppose you realize that in addition to that $2,500, you 
wasted nearly $2,000 of good money on hreaking those men in 
From my p^niit of view, it's clieapor to throw machinerj' out of 
the window jfjan to run a Turnover like that ” • 

“I don’t get you,” ' ^ 

The -visitor rises, and, going to the window, points across the 
factory jard to a group of men entenng a door over which is 
posted a sign of “Help Wanted” “Supposing. Mr. Law'son, we 
drop the fiucstion of inacliincry for a while,” he ''iiggests, "and 
discuss instead wliat yoiir employment ofl'icc is costing you.” 

The General Manager look.s relieved. “I know that labor’s 
the biggest nuisance we’re np against,” he answers “But so far 
as the actual cost of hiring goes, you ncidn’t wtirry, Hartley. I 
understand we’ve cut tliat down to fifty cents a head.” 

“Taking on many "''” 

“Oh, ! hardly know' Of course I don’t bother with those 
minor details We run a .steady force iierc, but there’s bound to 
be some shifting, ol course, out of a payroll of six hundred. 
Maybe we take on a dozen, more or less, a day. Say, Clancy, 
how many foremen’s requisitions are there on file to-day? 
Twenty-one? Didn’t know it ever ran so heavy as that.” 

“And you say each new man costs you only half a dollar?” 

"I'liat’s right, isn’t it, Clancy’ Yes; fifty cents apiece covers 
our employment costs,” 

“Suppose, just for the sake of argument,” Mr. Hartley re¬ 
sumes as they again scat themselves, “that I tell you you’re 
wrong, and that fifty cents apiece doesn^t begin to cover those 
costs? Suppose I told you that, instead of fifty cents a head, 
each pne of those unskilled men you took on to-day will cost 
you from $80 tp $ioo before he's thotoughly broken ifi and worth 
his fulliay’s wage? And that every skilled man signcc^up this 
momins will stated you from $250 to $300? And that some of 
your most highly specialized workers can't be replaced under 
Ji,000 apiece?” 

‘That’s easy. I’d say you were off your head.’' * 

“But suppose I’ve got the facts?" 

“You’ll have to show me." 

» “What if I prove to you that you haven t, as you think, a 
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‘steady force’ ? That I’ve already informed myself that your 
foremen are shooting* requisitions at your employment office at 
an average rale of twelve per day? That in twelve months—to 
keep up the ‘steady force' you talk‘about—you've hauled 3,600 
men through your gates? That you're running a montlily Labor 
Turnover of fifty per cent., and a yearly one of six hundred per 
cent.? That during the last year and a half cover«iby the rec¬ 
ords I found on fil^ yoti've practically thrown $350,000 of 
legitimate profits out of your employment window?” * 

“The thing’s utterly preposterous. Wlty, you say yourself 
that wc average only a dozen men a day!” 

"But you’ll find, Mr. Lawson, that if you averaged only 
twelve a week, you’d nevertheless turn over your entire force 
once a year Don’t you realize that if—out of every hundred 
in your employ—only five a month either move aw'ay, or become 
ill, or disabled, or 'just quit' for any trivial cause, a Turnover 
of sixty per cent—or a majority of your pay-roll—w’ill swing 
your yearly labor-balance over to the negative side?” 

“Hold <)n! 1 begin to follow you. But when you talk of 

throwing money out of the window-" 

“What if I can prove that I’m putting you next not only your 
own worst leak, hut next one of the biggest leaks in industry 
to-day? Suppose I show you that even a little group of twenty 
of you manufacturers, in this section alone, employed 69,000 new 
workers this year to keep up your combined regular forces of 
44,000 men? Would that mean nothing to you in dollars and 
cents? Couldn’t you figure out for yourself that even if you 
should cut my estimate of eighty dollars cost a head in halves— 
even if you make allowance for a heavy shifting of unskilled 
labor in the less highly.organized departments—the total waste 
of profits for all of your concerns together was in the neighbor¬ 
hood of $2,000,000 for the year? How long do men like you ex¬ 
pect to keep it up?^ Do yoif think you can get a^ay with this 
sort of tiding indefinitely?’’ • 

The general manager is sitting back now, tl\|nldn^ ha^d, and 
watching the smoke-rings as they twist themselves out of shape 
against the invisible currents of the air. Presently he leans for-^ 
ward. * 

"Mr. Hartley, if you can prove one-quarter of your state¬ 
ments coring the l^t ten minutes," he says, "you’ll be puttifig 
me next a bigger thing than even you suspect. Gancy, will yot^ 
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ask the other members of our staff to come here? We’ll dig 
down to bed-rock together on this stuff. And if -you're ready 
with your figures, we^ might as well get it doped out right." 

The Normal Turnover 

While, [ike the general manager, you may begin to be con¬ 
vinced that the substitution of new men for old is costly policy 
for industry, you are likely to be a believer in the widespread 
delusion that the ^'orker (whether skilled or unskilled) is a 
bom drifter. The fact is established, however, that not only is 
the Turnover involuntary on the part of labor, but that no firm 
is warranted in seeing it slip over the forty per cent, danger¬ 
line, without a thoroughgoing effort to cure the weak spots in 
its organization of which such excess is a trustworthy warning 

If you will bear in mind that but l per cent, of industrial em¬ 
ployees die annually; that from but 4 to 5 per cent, are replaced 
because of absence due to prolonged illne.ss; that under 8 per 
cent leave for legitimate reasons; that only 5 per cent, arc liable 
to discharge for cause; that a 6 per cent, allowance, only, is 
necessary to cover those employed on inevitably temporary work 
(such as building and construction and improvements) ; and that 
a 6 per cent. Iccw'ay is sufficient to include those who—because 
of race, religion, or politics—may prove temperamentally un¬ 
suited to shop organizations, you will begin to understand the 
scientific foundations upon which each firm may base its calcula¬ 
tions, as to the limits within which it can build up a steady, effi¬ 
cient force. 


Where the Blame' Rests 

“Well, Mr. Hartlej’," the superintendent begins when the 
half-dozen men are seated in the general manager’s office, 'T 
understand yt>u lay our financial losses to ojr unsuspected Tum- 
overf and put the responsibility for that Turnover up to the 
mana^ment." * 

"Squarely. I'm here, Mr. Gray, to be perfectly frank with 
• you all. even if the truth is unpalatable. 

*The phrase ‘Unregulated l^abor Turnover’ is polite effi- 
cjency^English for ‘Administrative Incompetence.' I’ve run 
down the facts of the normal Turnover, and I know 'Jiat any- 
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thing beyond it is essentially involuntary. ^If it weren’t for the 
demoralization of thousands thrown ,off by the needlessly flea* 
sonal trades, only a small minority of the skilled workers—and 
a steadily dwindling majority of the unskilled—would *be drift* 
crs." 

“But hold on!” cxplaim^the assistant superintendent. "You 
say 'the needlessly seasonal trades.’ You don't mean t<^ tell us 
that every plant can run on an even keel t^’clve months of the 
year, do you?” 

“If they don’t learn how to do it, they’ll be crowded to the 
wall. I can show you plants—once seasonal—that by revolu¬ 
tionizing their rush methods of intermittent manufacture, of ad¬ 
vertising, of salesmanship, and of order-placing, and by occa¬ 
sionally laying off the entire force one day a week when they 
arc only running on stocking-up on low-cost standard supplies, 
have cut their Turnover from an even higher figure than yours, 
to well within a fifty per cent, limit.” 

“And save money?” 

“And made money. Don’t you believe me when I say that 
the Turnover is your biggest leak?” 

"That's what we want to clear up,” the general manager 
answers, picking up pencil and pad. “How do you figure on die 
estimates you gave me a while ago as to our labor losses during 
the last year and a half? We’ve been sweating blood here trying 
to pare costs a thousand here and ten thousand there, and yet you 
talk of our having thrown $350,000 out of our cmployment-oflBce 
window, and nothing to show for it.” 

What's the Real Product of a Factory f 

"In the fii%t place,” Mr. Hartley begins, as he jots down some 
figures on the sheet*of paper before him, “you'v^ got to learn 
the latest* economic truth that ‘the real product of a^factoiy is 
not materials but .men.’ It’s as dangerous to tfficiency—Vhich. 
after all, is only another name for harmony—to keep on ripping 
out a teained worker here and there and replacing him at ran- • 
dom, as it would be to rip out essential parts of your machinery, 
and then replace them with any old junk you happened to hayc 
handy oil the premisb. 

"There isn’t such a record in the coimtry as a fifty-cent tnaa. 
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charge for the upkeep of the employment office at that figure— 
provided you don’t fcfllow the best standards for investigating 
personal character and living conditions, for verifying working 
reference^, and for physical examination and efficiency tests. 
Even if your office charges (including the salary of a trained 
employment•aigent) stood you ten dollars apiece for every man 
taken on, you’d probably find it a big* economy in the end. For 
the whoTe wastage of the Turnover hinges on not putting the 
right man on the rijfht job at the right time, and on your not 
keeping him there by a square deal after you’ve taken the trouble 
to get him. 

“I've followed this up in about every kind of plant, and you 
can take it from me that the first thing a man’s up against, and 
the first expcii.se the firm that hires him is up against, is his 
need for instruction ’’ 

“What’s the matter with his foreman?” demands the assistant 
superintendent. 


The Problem of Itutruclion 

“There are u.sually a good many things the matter with his 
foreman. I'll come to that later So far as the instruction goes, 
however, the trouble is that the foreman hasn’t the time, or in 
most cases the faculty, to help him. Just knowing how a thing 
ought to be done, doe.sn’t necessarily mean that a man is qualified 
to pass the information on. Particularly when a foreman has to 
do it so often that he is heartily sick of the joh. 

“Look here! Let's tr>' to he fair. Yoir put a foreman over ^ 
a department to get the stuff out; and then you jump all over ^ 
him because be can’t do it with one hand, while he runs a school 
for new employees with the other. If he trains hi^ men thor¬ 
oughly, in a pl^nt like this, he's l>oUnd to fa^| down on oversee¬ 
ing fail end of the production. If he passes the new n^an over 
to som^ otHer wprkcr, it's the same story. Either the fellow- 
woricer won't bother with him, or somehow he can't get the in¬ 
formation across. Or else, while he is doing it, maybe for sev¬ 
eral days running; he loafs on his job, and so balls up tfie bal¬ 
ance of production. 

•Tve seen loo machines standing idle on^one floor, ^ecause 
(in tiie department next preceding it) two new men had smashed 
thdr machines, and blocked the whole flow of output for the 
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factory. hJo one had warned them when they were put on their 
machihies to ‘turn her over easy’ before they started up. So they 
had simply grabbed the bcU-shiftef, started full speed, and in 
addition to the damaged machinery, they landed two fcllo’w- 
workers in the hospital, with broken pieces of steel in them." 

"You don’t mean to advocate having special miM to train new 
employees, do you ?'« quefics the general manager. 

“You hardly get a really one hundred per cent. efTident force 
of men, in a highly organi/ccl plant, wilhdui trained instructors. 
Nor can you hold your force steady, after you've got them, 
without constant supervision to make sure that each individual 
standard is being maintained at the high-water mark." 

"You think, then, that we probably waste several dollars 
while teaching a new man as wc do it now?" 

"If you’ll run over the figures I’ve just been jotting down, 
Mr. Lawson, you'll find why I was more interested in your Turn¬ 
over lliaii in your cost of recent equipment ” 

Cost of Instrxicixon 

Although the lack of expert supervision of new employees U 
one of the leading factors in the shifting of labor, it is only 
lately that students of the question have been able to offer such 
figures as the expert now offers to the general manager— a mini- 
mum schedule of arUial instruction costs, based on the experi¬ 
ence of some of the leading employers in this country. 

These are listed as: 


Unskilled laborers . ^s.oo to $3-00 

Clerical force . 4.00 7.00 

Handy men ana helpers. 5.00 

Skilled mechanics . 7.50 1000 

Semi-skilled workers . 15.00 tS.oo 


Add to'these ^proximSte figures the initial ^co3t of 50 cents 
to $10.00 for employment costs, and you have tfic firft two items 
of outlay for the employers involved in the s^ubstilfctiop of new 
men for old. • 

• Cost of Damage io Equipment ■ 

In addition to the ten odd dollars wasted on lost time in a 
majoQty of ca 5 es,»it must be remembered that it is primarily the 
new man who breaks tools and wrecks machinery. The mtfre 
costly the equipment, the higher must be the estimate of the loss 
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to the employer. Hardly a 6rm that has worked out this angle 
of the expense of the IXirnovcr, is willing to list the damage to 
equipment at less than an avA'age of seven dollars per head. 


HacyJy men and helpers. $7.00 to $10.00 

Skill^p mcchanici . i.oo zo.oo 

Less skilled mechanics. S<oo 10.00 


• • 

Even with this third estimate added, yop have only cleared 
away the preliminaries of employment, instruction, and breakage 
costs. You arc now ro«dy to deal with the more serious aspects, 
and the lc.ss easily determined financial wastage of tlic Turn¬ 
over. 


Cost of Lowered Production 

No one need go into a factory himself in order to realize 
that at entry no new man can measure up to even a low standard 
of production. There arc shops that have proved the fact (from 
their own experience) th.it it takes the average new mechanic 
from one to three months to meet the time-limits of his fore¬ 
man. As a matter of actual record, he falls from three to five 
hours a day behind the jiace of the seasoned piece-worker. But 
this phase of the question is economically bigger than the indi¬ 
vidual waste of wage 

In a well-organized plant each division depends for efficiency 
upon the continuous output of the division next preceding 
Sometimes the slowing down of pace due to the breaking in of 
new employees is startling. It is because every minute so wasted 
leaves its mark on the balance-sheet of the firm that you will 
find this the most costly aspect of the "hiring and firing” prob¬ 
lem. 

For the sake of fairness to a wide range of industrj', take 
the following minimum estimate of the costs of rcduc<;d produc¬ 
tion, which is hqsed on the acknow’lMgcd losses involved for 
the lesvlsighly specialized type of plant: “ 


Uktkill^d wot'kem .to |8.oo 

Semi tkilled mechinico . 18.00 ' 30.00 

SktUod workers ...,.. so.00 34.00 

Piece-workers, miscelUneoui helpers.... ss-oo ss-00 

Gerica) force . ao.oo 


We must realize, however, that these figures do not attempt 
to coter the more demoralizing factors resulting from suck de- 
cresrse of output. The sense of friction, of uncertainty, and 
antagonism developed under such conditions, is as destructive 
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to the machinery of shop-efficiency as if^oil of vitriol were to be 
habittially substituted for a lubricapt. 

The Cost of Spoiled IVork 

For the same reason, any calculation as to spoikd work must 
be unsatisfactory, bg:aus£ it is based on incomplete data which 
will vary in tlie case of each individual plant. Nevertheless, the 
following estimate is at least worth quoting, because it is drawn 
from losses in a wide enough variety of factories to make it a 
danger-sign on the pathway along which no factory manage¬ 
ment should persist in traveling: 


Handy men and helpers. $5.00 to $10.00 

Highly aktUed mechanics.. 10.00 15.00 

Less skilled . 1500 


Something Bigger than the Employer’s Direct Loss 

The superintendent passes tlie penciled memoranda to the 
general manager with a confirmatory' nod. “So that’s how you 
ran up that eighty dollars- including employment costs—you 
loaded on us, Hartley.” 

“I’ll guarantee that not a new man entered your gates during 
the last year who cost you a copper less.” 

“Yet you, yourself, halved that eighty dollars when you were 
talking about the group of twenty firms having thrown away 
nearly $2,000,000 of profits during the last twelve months." 

“I did that because this stuff is so new 1 wanted to be con¬ 
servative. Yours is a highly organized plant, where the costs of 
shifting labor run higher than in the rough trades employing 
few skilled workers. Nevertheless, I wanted to strike a fair 
average for all concerned. 

"You min think these figures too startling only because it's a 
new sl^nt on old problems that you’ve accepted mpeh as you 
accept the law of gravitation. Their financial^mcnaie Hjps in the 
fact that they can be duplicated at random in any manufacturing 
center of the country. Of course I’m «imply talking business 
now.^d giving you what—from ray point of view—is the leA 
costly dollars-and-cents end of the Turnover.” 

"Does that mean you think there's something bigger invoked 
than <^en the direct loss to the employer?" • 

"Something so big, Mr. Gray, that the calculations of ttople 
aritfimetic can’t cover it Look here. 1 don’t mean to get tenti* 
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mental over the \\orkcr. These days he’s out for something 
more suhslaiilial tlirin syrfipath^’, But I’ve been in this Turnover 
game at first-hand, and 1 know pretty well how it hits the 
(Iceent chaps wlio get tlicir walking papers. 

I m not l^ool enough to think that all foremen arc 'petty 
IjTants, or tliSf all of lire men they fire are suffering angels. 
The average foreman is wliat getuTatitms outlie man higher up 
have made him. lie s llie prudiiet of the system he’s been trained 
m, and that gives him* n power be hasn't been educated to 
wield. But there isn't a factor lu-day that constributes more to 
unemployment, and the so-called ‘unrest’ of labor, or that spreads 
more of tnttcnu'ss, and the belief in the duty of antagonism 
tow'ard the authority of the cmplc>yci, tlian the existence of the 
unregulated Tuinover And as long .is y'ou let it remain un¬ 
checked, you'll find thi inevitable by-product^ of your factories 
arc idleness, discouragement, intemperance, and poverty 

I don t need to ask it any one (>f yoti men has ever given a 
thought to what probably went on in the minds of those two 
thousand-odd workers you wasted last ye'ar; men who, for no 
legitimate reason, walked out of your factory gates for the last 
time oil the say-so of Tom Tliis, or Mike That. I tell you 
frankly that it’s no wonder men come out of some of these 
plants ready to go in fur any form of organization that will 
help them to get hack at the system they realize no man is 
strong enougli to break down alone 

"1 could show you two hundred skilled w'orkers, whom I’ve 
talked with decent men, every one of them—who were thrown 
out without cause or warning from one pkiiit’last year. To-day 
they're doing more to breed class bitterness', and to foment labor 
disaffection in this locality, than .all the I. W. W.’s the police are 
ever likely to round up. ^ 

“You’ll never-again convince any one of tlwsc two hundred 
men thWt thfcpe can be such a thing as a square deal between 
capital and labor. And tins instance isn't exceptional. It's what 
goes on all over the country. It’s the logical outcome of a rot¬ 
ten system. But it hits back not only at the industry that footers 
it, but cvcnluaHy at the whole social fabric." 

Employment Managers' Associakon » 

One of the most hopeful signs of the change in the relations 
which may some day develop between capital and labor, fahs 
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been the formation, in a dozen states, of Employment Managers' 
Associations to discuss those errors in sliop-orpanization that 
lie back of the unregulated Turnover. 

The records of the companies represented (who during the 
past five years have proved their ability to coiuiuCr employment 
problems by a readjustment of values which fRiccd cciuipmcnt 
l)cforc men) speak for themselves upon their iKdance-shects. 
Not only have they demonstrated the romnionsensc basis of 
wage, hour, and working conditions essential for keeping the 
Turnover within its normal limits, but they are doing pioneer 
work in establishing equilibrium in the seasonal trades and in 
developing that spirit of common fellowship which wc are be¬ 
ginning to understand is vital to industrial cllicicncy. 

How Sovic Compayxies Have Increased Profits 

As a typical example may be quoted the experience of a 
member of a certain firm (handicapped by a seasonal output) 
who took over the administration of the employment oflice, and 
set himself to investigate tiie causes that lay back of a costly 
Turnover of 150 per cent 

As a result he raised the standards of equipment and of tools, 
and developed a scientific employment and service division, ex¬ 
tending the functions of the cmployincnt oftice so as to include 
the training and hygienic supervision of new employees Hr 
forbade the discharge of emftloyccs exceH tlirongh the author¬ 
ized channels of the employment and welfare division. He 
raised the average weekly w'age by thirty-seven per cent and 
reduced the weekly working hours from fifty-four to forty- 
eight. 

He m^de provision for special instruction of foreign em¬ 
ployees; for periodic phy.sical examination, wkh special care of 
teeth*and eyes; for sanitary standards in workr^ms, dressing- 
rooms, toilets^ lavatories, lunch-rooms, and# rest and* recreation 
rooms. He organized a systematic follow-up system for ab- 
sei^ees. • 

He reduced seasonal fluctuations in production by means of 
better methods of advertising, purchasing, and order-pljcing; 
and«also by a uniform reduction of fifteen per cent of the 
weekly working hours throughout the plant, during the wicks 
^hen trade conditions did not warrant a full-time schedule. 
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Nor did he rest tliere.j He substituted the transfer for the 
discharge of employees who fefl below the standard. He sys¬ 
tematized advancement as a reward for efficiency; eliminated 
accidents; reduced tardiness to one-third of one per cent, of the 
working force, and he reduced the number of absentees to one 
and one-iiuarter per cent (of which onljy one-half of one per 
cent, were wjthout excuse). * 

He established a ratc^of pay for advance notice of quitting, 
adding a day’s pay for each week of notice, not to exceed four 
weeks. 

Finally, he assured daily contact with the employment and ser¬ 
vice division to at least one-fifth of the force, with the oppor¬ 
tunity to all for complaint or suggestions. 

That this was an experiment in good business, rather than 
social philanthropy, is proved by the fact that he reduced the 
Turnover front 150 per cent to 335 per cent.\ and that ottnng 
to increased efficiency, manufacturing costs were reduced by 10 
per cent., and production was increased by 42 per cent. 



PROBLEMS OF LABOR* MAINTENANCE 

THE HANDLING OF MEN ■> 

In considerini? the,subject of hanclhng m?j 1 , I take it that 
it should be disci1s$cd from the standpoint of tha^ larger rela¬ 
tionship which is the very foiuulatioii^ of industrial felicity. 

No two of us may have the same idea as to the methods to 
he employed in handling men successfully. VN’e may disagree 
as to means; but we believe we can ail get together when it 
comes to matters of principle; and we arc sure that all of us 
arc seeking the same result the greatest good for all con¬ 
cerned. 

Before looking .into the ways and means of successfully 
handling men, let us note for a moment what should be the 
attitude of the employer to his men. 

In the. first place (and it may sound platitudinous and 
academic to say it, hut it is none the less true) it should be 
distinctly understood that there can be no sucrcssful policy of 
dealing with men where the spirit of confidence is lacking. 
Confidence is the foundation upon which harmonious relation¬ 
ship must be erected, and cfiiciency- the result we are all seek¬ 
ing is nothing more than a by-product of harmony. 

Every employer is in business to make money—so is every 
employee. Both are selfish—and both should be—for without 
that spirit of selfishness, which is the very basis of progress, 
the world would stand still. Assuming this statement to be 
true, the question « how can this confidence between employer 
and employee be secured? I have my opinion init it may not 
agree yours. But that does not matter much. What I be¬ 
lieve and what* you believe are only incidents—mere opinions— 
unltss we can back up our belief with sometWng practical— 
something that has been tried and somctfcing mat Jias worked 
- that has secured results. 

Before taking up some of the >nethods of handling ^men 

•By W. A. Griere*. Wetfsre Superriior of the Jeffrey M«naf»ettirlB| 
Co. Dulletin. Efieiency Society, Inc., N. Y. Vol. I, Ho. 4. April go, 
1915. • 
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successfully, I want to Jiscuss a certain phase of this Indus 
trial relationship in which evcrv man here i4 vitally interested 
If \ou are ati cmpltiycr dmployinj' an average of 2200 men am 
arc slKnvn that it is costing; on an average of about $88, 
000 00 more each \ear tliaii it should cost you to maintain thi 
force, y<tu are nt once interested Yon will at least listen ti 
some figures \v,^jch you will agree are reasonably correct. 

Knowing tiic inclliods we have adopted at our plant an< 
llirough wkich we belic\e very finorablc results have bcei 
secured, v,c were satisged that these principles could be ap 
plied to other concerns 

Thinking tiiat perhaps our experience was abnormal an( 
would not be at all fair to lake as one sntTiciently accurate 
upon wbicli to base reliable coiKlusions, wc sent out letters t( 
forty difTercnt concerns, iomtuiu n broad field of metal tradi 
manufacturing throughout the middle western states Thi: 
letter gave a brief statement of our experience How we ha( 
been able in five years, through the adoption of differen 
methods to reduce the cost of maintaining our force on an av 
erage of $24,00000 per year 

Fifty per cent or twenty of these firms replied to our let 
ter and gave us their exjK'ricnce for the past year. Other: 
wrote us stating that while they would like very much to giv< 
us their experience, it had been so deplorably bad they fel 
diffident in pulling it upon paper; but added that if we woub 
visit them they would he glad to tell us the whole story. Th< 
replies of these twenty firm*; revealed the fact that to keep ar 
average force of 44,000 men emplo>cd during the past year 
they were compelled to employ a total of 60.000 men. 

Now, gentlemen, let us analv7C these figures for a few min¬ 
utes and see what they reveal, for I believe if more care anc 
thought were exerted to find nut why men quit their jobs sc 
frequently, tins condition rouM be improved, and thcie would 
be mojg cash to 6ur credit at the end of the year 

But there v[i!l always be a certain percentage of any torc< 
of men that will change. This percentage w’ill he composed ol 
those who will die, or one per cent: those who art 

compelled to leave their employment on account of slckn*8? 
and are discharged, will perhaps amount to five per cent; those 
who because of domestic troubles and conditions of climate 
will move and constitute another, say ten per cent; and la..tly, 
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there will always be mistakes made in, selecting the right man 
for the fight place, and this may amount to say twenty-five 
per rf:ent. I 

To maintain this average wonknig force of 4^t,ooo men in 
these tw'enty different plants, taking the above percentages 
there should only have been lured i7,f)oo Instead* the figures 
show that 60,000 were hired, or a total of ,11,400 more than can 
be accounted for. • 

To arrive at the finaneial loss (if this c\identl;^ unjustifi- 
ahle condition, 1 have grouped these ('^nplojees into the fol¬ 
lowing classes: 

1 Ilig}i!>' skilled meclianics 

2 Sctui-skillcd mechanics 

3 Helpers and handy men 

4. Laborers 

5, Clerks 

To get more clcarlv before our tnind'^ the economic loss in¬ 
volved, let us distribute the cost ns follows- 

1 Expense incident to employing 

2 New employees, no matter bnw competent, require in¬ 
struction from the foreman or department head 

3. Breakage of tools and machinery occasioned by new 
men. 

4. Spoiled work. 

5. Decreased production 

Taking these five di^■isions of di'-tributions and analyzing 
them we can find what they represent in dollars. 

Undoubtedly the clerical work in hiriijg is the least ex¬ 
pensive It includes the iiiterview of the ai)plirant at the em¬ 
ployment office; the cost of sending men, in good times at 
least, into other fielos to secure new men, and the cost of ad¬ 
vertising. Added to this is tlic expense of clerical help in 
getting tl*e man’s refereiyres, if sucli arc required, getting his 
record entered at the employment oHicc and ‘the time depart¬ 
ment* Then when he leaves the employ there additional 
clerical expenje in discharge papers, pay<)fTs, ‘etc # I think 
this cost can \ery conservatively be placed at fifty cents per 
maij. 

Second, comes instruction expense. This may be said to 
depend largely upon the nature of the work and the skill and 
experience of the new employee. 
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Class four, the unskilled production laborer, will cost one 
or two dollars each, while experiments made in our own ma¬ 
chine shops show that ^en dollars is not too high to place^upon 
the average skilled inechaniv. If the skilled man’s instruction 
expense is ten dollars, it is reasonable to suppose that the ex¬ 
pense for semi-skilled men will be at least one and a half this 
amount Class three, the helpers and handy men, will require 
at least five (fo^llars worth of instructign; while training of new 
clerks wiy add a few more dollars. Let us place the average 
cost of instruction, to^ Ik* conservative, at $20.00 per man. 

To figure the cost of increase<l wear and tear and damage 
done to tools and machinery is dtHicull, but as nearly as we 
have been able to arrive at it, the figures have been about one 
dollar for the liighly skilled nieehanic and .seven to ten dol¬ 
lars for the helpers and handy men, We will place this at 
$7.00. 

The loss due to reduced production is undoubtedly the 
largest item of all, Our own experience has been that mechan¬ 
ics who have been in our employ for a period of six months or 
more will gain on an average of three to five hours time per 
day; while it takes the average new mechanic from one month 
to three months to he ahlc to meet the time limits. At the 
average wage of 35 cents per hour the old men will gain say 
four hours per day. At 50 jter cent of their day rate they 
will gain 70 cents per day over the man who can merely make 
the limits. Since the man who makes a gain of 70 cents per 
day has also saved the same amount for the company, you can 
readily figure that in one month of 24 working days, from this 
source alone the company is losing $1680; and if we put the 
average time lost at two months, tlic loss will total up to $33.60 
per man for decreased production, in classes one and two. 

Like the cost of wear and breakage of tools and machinery, 
the expense incident to spoiled work is hard to g®t at; but 
from experience secured from other concerns as well as our 
owiv^we believe we arc conservative when we place this loss 
at fifteen dohars for skilled and semi-skilled mechanics and 
five dollars for handy men and helpers. 

These losses total up to $81.10 per man. But to be con¬ 
servative we will reduce tliis amount to $40.00 p^r man av¬ 
erage. This will represent to each one of these twenty firms, 
averiging their employees at 2200 men each, ^ total of $^000 
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more caci^ year thap it should cost tiiem. Or, $1,760,000.00 for 
the combined concerns. And we ha^c not counted the in¬ 
creased overhead. 

Yon may say that much of this hiring" and shifting of men 
has been due to business conditions, and that bccanse a plant 
will be busy one month and .slack the rie^t and Vunninp full 
force the tiiird, this prcjft clianpinp is the resuftf This is not 
the ease, however *\\'c took particular care to ad^dress our 
letter to such firms whose business is steady the year round, 
and with the exception of two plants tlicy had been running 
steady during tlic time coiercd b> llu-si- figures 

I brinp this rather leupthy but important list of figures be¬ 
fore >011 for the purpose of sliownip the need of something 
being done that will create more stability in the ranks of those 
who work in our industrial institutions 

ITcrctoforc llie relationship l)etwc(‘n employer and cm- 
plo\ed has Iteen founded upon somrhodv’s pucss or opinion, 
and in most cases th(\\ lia\e iieen wroiip, for no one man’s cx- 
liencnec is sutVieicully liroad and \aned to permit him to lav 
down rules for all the rest of us There must Iw a hodv- a 
mass -of experience and opinions, whicli may collectively be¬ 
come the basis of what shall be the rules that arc to govern us. 
And these rules, whatever they are to be, must chiefly take 
into consideration the clement of human nature 

But, you answer, "There must be some solution, some road 
must be open throuph which employer and emplovce may walk 
together in better nnderstandinp of each other'.s interests,” and 
you have a right to believe this is true The great riiuslion is 
how shall it he done’ ,I don't know You may not have a so¬ 
lution cither But or;c thing wc can ea.siiv learn, and that is 
that it can only be brought about througii a liigher intelligence 
- a better ^indcrstanding of the motives of both, 

The figures wljich we fiavc given >011 nuist,command ynir 
considaration and investigation Your good sense will not per¬ 
mit yon, if yon employ two thousand men, Jo igi^[>re*the leak 
of $88,000.00 p^r year through a source which may be pre< 
vented. If some one points out to ytftj that through some 
change of plan in your purchasing department, yon can save 
$10,000.00 per year, you will at once adopt the plan If you arc 
conviTy:ed that by^tbe adoption of different tactics in your tales 
organization your business can be increased another tan, 
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twenty, or fifty thousand dollars per year, you will at once get 
busy and make a change 

If some one calls your ^tention to the fact that through 
uneducated and unlactful salesmen you are losing business to 
the amount* of another twenty or thirty thousand dollars a 
year, yon wifi make haste to educate the salesman 

The fart that in twenty diiTercnt fiiyns during the past year 
there were; hired nearly 42,000 more men thin should have hocn 
hired, says there is scimething wrong. It would indicate that 
our systems of hiring, or dealing with men after tliey arc hired, 
are depiorahly lacking. 

But what you arc specifically interested in after these facts 
have been hronght to your attention, is, what is the icmcdy? 
As J said before, I don't know tliat I ha\e any. I tio know, 
Iiowevcr, and so do >'ou, tliat there are some underlying prin¬ 
ciples which may be laid hold of and from which may he de¬ 
veloped a partial solution at least. 

Industry today is composed of two major distinctions- one 
is production, the other is selling J-ahor, skilled and nn.skilled, 
is employed in production Skilled and perhaps less skilled 
have been engaged in selling 

But w'hat bav b»'en your attitude toward the inefficient 
salesman? In some cases you have discharged him. But you 
discovered that when you discharged a man for not measuring 
up to the standard, generally speaking, you were not better off. 
You found out that in replacing him you took just the same 
chances of getting as inefficient a one in his place. So you 
reasoned that the hc.st solnlion to your difficulty w’as to educate 
the salesman. 

Why not use exactly the same means,*' and perhaps in the 
same way, to the same end in the manufacturing departments 
of your organization? I feel safe in saying that thc^c is not a 
manufacturer here tonight, who has'a business of any con- 
siderifble dirnension who does not maintain some kind of an 
advertising dbpartment. Your advertising, as applied to your 
selling department, has become raore or less of a science. If 
yQu bring out a new article for the market—an article whicli 
yoAbelieve has a place in the economic order of things—what 
is li'fcr first step? To get it before the people, of course. But 
peopil. are not always ready to grasp what you have created— 
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the trade does not see the benefit of your device, and what is 
your plan of attack? Publicity without la doubt. 

You engage experts—men skilled in the science of publicity 
—to get out letters, catalogues, booklets, etc., buy space in the 
newspapers and trade journals and by every me^rfs at your 
command you would get at the man behind the 9jder with the 
reason why, the merit, the economy of what you have for sale. 

Your efforts at first may not succeed, but you ar» not dis¬ 
couraged. You believe in your produeV—you are convinced 
that it will make good if it can be given a trial. 

You believe .still that publicity has merit—it is only some 
of the details of the plan that have been overlooked, and you 
are again hammering away at the indifferent public. If this 
plan of attack fails, you immediately take up another, and an¬ 
other until the walls of indifference and prejudice are battered 
down and you find your product doing all that you have 
claimed it would do. 

From our point of view, we cannot see any reason why 
these same tactics of education cannot be applied to problems 
of manufacturing. But, before we advertise or educate, we 
should be pretty sure that it is the right way, the honest way—^ 
the intention, the spirit of honesty must be there even if it has 
unintentional defects, and as fast as these defects are discov¬ 
ered they must be made right, just as in the case when we put 
on the market a new product that we believe will fill an eco¬ 
nomic need. 

These arc days of honest dealings. Men who expect to 
remain in business know that misrepresentations re-act, that 
chickens come home toioost. And men in business today do 
not recognize this necessarily for any particular moral reason, 
but for the scientific reason that it is good business. 

This same principle, thej-eforc, must prevail in handling or 
dealing with men. •In our selling we have learned that a policy 
of getting all we can, and giving as little as possibl/f in return, 
do^s not pay, The way to get more, is to give more, «nd the 
way to ultimately get nothing is to give nothing. 

Tl^c mutually profitable business therefore,fit the only on« 
that will exist, and the mutually profitable plan of dealing nM 
men is the only one that will endure. 

As ive have already noted, the first plan of attack it throtfb 
the medium of education. The better educated a man it Ac 
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more ground there is for believing that he can be- reasoned 
with. It is tlie uncduca|ed who are hard to bring into a status 
of desirable relationship. , 

If the niLMi in your employ do not understand you—-will not 
understand ‘j'oii put it down to lack of high ideals. The ab¬ 
sence of high ideals is the result of ignorance, and ignorance 
is nothing more than the lack of cdui^atioii, and the very best 
mcthod--ivi fact tlie only incthod—of getting higher educa¬ 
tional ideals is throtiglj the medium of publicity. 

An example of this lack of knowledge on the part of the 
workmen w'as brought to my notice the other day while m con¬ 
versation with one of our best paid and highly skilled me¬ 
chanics. We had been discussing the business outlook, and 
had occasion to refer to the price we received for a certain 
product. He remarked that the company must make an enor¬ 
mous profit on this article, stating the amount. We asked him 
how he figured the comi>any made such a profit. Well, he 
said, the stock in that machine, 1 have figured, only cost blank 
dollars; I have counted the hours it takes to mould, machine 
and assemble the parts, and I find they make blank profit. 
This amount he claimed was too much Of course it had not 
occurred to him that the factors of material and labor cost 
were only two of the elements entering into the ultimate cost. 
The factors of immense overhead burden, such as sales ex¬ 
pense, supervision, up-keep, insurance, interest on investment, 
advertising, etc, he was entirely ignorant of, and yet he could be 
and in fact is classed as one of our intelligent workmen 

Is it any wonder that such men as these fall easy victims 
to the sordid and misleading arguments of the selfish and un¬ 
principled labor agitator? 

The trouble is. gentlemen, we arc to blame We have sat 
back and allowed ourselves to be advertised by th<ve who do 
not know-allowed ourselves to be shown wrong side up as it 
wereY 

Do ofir ri^en know that if W'e have made money this year 
tfiat the chances are it will go into new machinery and equip- 
nients next year? Do they know that through some change 
in the manufacture and design that this new machinery you 
purchased this year will be good for nothing but the scrap heap 
nex^ year? Do they know that during certain periods pf de- 
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pressed business yc«i are compelled to take work at a price far 
bclojv what you should simply to giv% them work and hold 
your organization together? Do«your men know that while 
you are eager to pay higlier wages, to provide better equipment 
and to have more ideal working conditions, yon art restrained 
because of the fact of competition? You may be willing to 
pay five dollars per day,to your mechanics, but you find your¬ 
self bidding againsl others who pay $3 00 per day.. Do your 
employees know this? , 

Different concerns iiave adopted different methods of edu¬ 
cation .Some have been successful, many have failed. As you 
arc well aware, some crni^Ioycrs have entered upon elaborate 
schemes for tlic betterment of working conditions and the wel¬ 
fare of their men, only to find that their efforts were not ap¬ 
preciated but even ignored and misinterpreted Where these 
results have obtained, 1 believe >ou will find, upon investiga¬ 
tion, that there w'as something lacking in the fundamental plan. 

When Cicorge M Pullman built the model town which even 
today bears his name, the paternalistic enterprise that he es¬ 
tablished was regarded by many as a possible solution of the 
so-called labor problem Rut Pullman, Illinois, is known 
throughout the world today not as a model industrial city free 
from the spirit of strife, but as the seat of one of the bloodiest 
battles in the history of labor in this country. 

The social welfare plans inaugurated by Mr. Pullman have 
since been adopted by other employers, with many modifica¬ 
tions, and sometimes upon an almost equally elaborate scale, 
blit never yet have these plans fulfilled the hope of their pro¬ 
moters. In many insfcmces they have been keenly disappoint¬ 
ed, because it was bdieved^that the workers did not appreciate 
the features which had been furnished at such great expense. 

We haj'e tried to profit by the unfortunate experience of 
these concerns whose policies have been retroadivc. 

We have avoided as far as we could all evidffice or sug¬ 
gestions that we might have paternalistic njotiveS. Our work 
has been from ^he men to the company and not from the com¬ 
pany to the men. And this is an important factor. The avej*- 
age man is at once more or less suspicious of any attempt to 
hand him something for which he was not looking. He as- 
sume% the attitude of one who has to be shown—-shown ‘that 
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you arc dead in earnest—and this requires time a/id patient 
effort on the part of tlfe employer. 

Perhaps many of us arc familiar with the early experiences 
of .those employers who introduced new methods of payment 
in their factories, such as the premium and gain sharing plans. 
We know h*ow they were misunderstood. Some of us made 
the mistake of pushing the plans too |;iard— forcing it upon the 
men befo|c they understood its real purpose. Others of us 
were wiser and adopted the plan of getting hold of those men 
in our employ who were most intelligent and so instructing 
them that tiieir influence and proper under'^tanding made it 
easy to reach the more cautious and prejudiced. 

And, this, in our mind, is one of the most important fac¬ 
tors to keep before us in handling men. If anything new is to 
be introduced, get hold of the leaders- those fellows whose in¬ 
telligence is most developed. Having gained their favor, the 
less thoughtful will fall in line. 

In our own organization we have paid particjilar attention 
to the selection of foremen, for as the foreman is, so will be 
his men. You cannot have an unintelligent head of a de¬ 
partment and expect the men in that department to be up to 
the standard. Like begets like. We create as we think. If 
we think disorderly thoughts we have disorderly people and 
things around us. If you have a mean foreman, the chances 
are that he has a good percentage of mean men under him. 
Big, broadminded workmen will not be content to work for a 
department head whom they cannot respect. And of course 
this same argument applies to the real boss himself, his gen¬ 
eral manager and his superintendent. M.en 'unconsciously gath¬ 
er about them men of their own view point and disposition. 

Tile policy of most concerns in the past has been that of 
hiring and firing. It n/ ver occurred to them to educate. 

There is a certain organization !n this country, employing 
thousan^ of men, and its policy is never to discharge an em¬ 
ployee e:¥cepV as {^last resort. If the employee does not mea¬ 
sure up to the requirements of the position he Is holding, he is 
reduced to a less responsible one. If he still fails to meet the 
s^dard, he ks again reduced; the argument being that if has 
already cost the firm money to carry this man as long as they 
havd, and if there is any job in the organi^tion that he can 
filk he should be given it. All of this of course on the basis of 
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good business. If. they discharge him* and hire another, what 
guarantee have they lliat tiie same e|pcricnce will not be re¬ 
peated? j 

The figures on employment quoted you in the early part of 
this discussion show us that a policy of this kind is tremen¬ 
dously unprofitable. If a department head or 'foreman can¬ 
not pet along with hi% help, put it down theYc is something 
wrong with him. *A foreman should not he selecjed for his 
knowledge of the work alone. In fac^ a thorough knowledge 
of the details of any work may not be a neeessity to a success¬ 
ful handling of that work. It i.s the man who can grasp the 
broad aspects of the suliject and so co-ordinate his work and 
organize his department who gets the results that really count. 

A very concrete example of this was recently brought to my 
notice in one of our departments. We had a man in charge of 
a department where about fifty nr sixty men were employed. 
He understood the details of the work better than any other 
r/ian in the organization, but be couldn’t handle men, We 
placed another man in charge—a man much younger and with 
practically no knowledge of the details of the work—but a man 
who possessed tact, organization ability, and the willingness to 
co-operate with the men who did know the details, and the 
results he has obtained have been remarkable. 

Perhaps one of the greatest factors overlooked in the hand¬ 
ling of men is that of confidence in their ability to do. While 
there is danger in over-rating men, there is also danger in 
under-rating their ability. Men develop in proportion to the 
degree of responsibilities placed upon them. 

And this brinf^s 145 to the question of selecting employees. 
Some establishnientje claim that thiv is the function of the em¬ 
ployment office exclusively. With this opinion we cannot con¬ 
cur. Wlylc too great care cannot be exercised in selecting 
men, no person,,matters ^ot his experience, tell the quali¬ 
fications of a prospective applicant by external appearance. We 
know there arc people who claim to be abje to •do those 
who assert thJy can tell by the slant of an eye, the size of the 
ears, the depth of the forehead, or the shape of the nose, 
whether a man is suited to a particular job or not; but our ten 
years experience in hiring men will not permit us to believe 
that it can be dpne. ♦ 

No system of studies in physiological psychology can* re- 
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.cal the real qnalitics and abilities of mcji': for as the proof 
.)f the pucldiijji is in the!eating, so is the test of a man's ability 
to do. in tlic floiuK And Uic man in the employment ofTicc 
IS not in tlic host iiositioii to find this out. It is a qnc.stion for 
[he foremart under whom tiie man has been assiffiied to work 
If tlie foreman is not eapahle of diseernniR this, lie is just 
lhat mneli ineflicient It is one of the#principal functions of a 
foreman de\c!op In'* men- ami tlie ability of the department 
liead v\ho lacks thi^ rgMlitv ni.iy he seriously questioned 

In the Inrnwi: of men there should he a wtll defined polvc> 
adopted This p('he\ ^honhl ln' known to the beads of depart¬ 
ments and thoroughly nnrlerstood hv the mann^^ement and the 
emjiknment othcials Thi'. polic\ '■lionld re'inirc certain stand¬ 
ards t<» lie maintained in the enqdnymont ofTKT, and that no 
men he sent to a department that do not fill these requirements 
This heint: dnh' reianini/ed, the n'si shonld lie with the fore¬ 
man. Inasmuch as tlie toreman is e\]H’eled to ^ct results from 
the men who work under !n-« supervision, he should he piven 
at least reasonable clioi('(' in the selection of bis men 

Ever\' cinplo\(T is .'in\uiu-« to have men about him who 
can prow men who arc not content witli staying at the same 
job longer tlian he can, with profit tc' tlie employer, he ad¬ 
vanced to sometliing higher Tliis ran only he secured 
through education of the man I'herc should he a constant 
movement toward tlie top where al'ility is proportionately in 
greater demand. I'here is much in increasing mental effi¬ 
ciency as well as increasing tlie ability to turn out much of a 
certain product in a certain time 

The trouble bns been wc have not liccn teaching our men 
to think, and tiicrefore we have no way *of knowing to what 
extent a man is capable of thinking Wc only know that he is 
performing work which requires a minimum of mentality, but 
we don't know what his real vnlne might h» if given the 
proper ijjitrtlftion 

Those* of m wfw» have sought to develop the latent powers 
of workmen know that results of a remarkable standard have 
bcpn secured One of the greatest hindrances, as we hav^ al¬ 
ready noted, has been in the working from the employer to the 
employee instead of from the employee to the employer. 

But are we to conclude that because many* attempts a| bet- 
terfng conditions have failed that the employer and employee 
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cannot pet together.on a basis of mutuality? We believe they 
can ^ct together, that it is only a queslion of method, and we 
can, if we try, find means through,which we can prove to each 
other that wc arc in dead earnest. 

Now, in addition to raising the ideal of men Hirough the 
means of publicity, there is still another very important meth¬ 
od or plan through wlych wc may be ronvinfed of each 
other’s sincerity. 1 ‘ refer to the plan of cncour^ing em¬ 
ployees to help work out their own jiroblcms, or in other 
words, to have them lurgel> mstnnnental in developing the 
conditions under which the\‘ work And if you w’ill permit 
me to refer to some of the things wc have developed in our 
own plant, I can better illustrate the point I wish to make. 

We have gone on the theory that no permanent system of 
welfare work can he established that does not partake of the 
principle of mutuality In other words the men whom the 
work is intended to benefit must have a part in its creation. If 
conditions are such as will permit of its being largely the work 
of their own doing, so much the hotter, 

But there must be a beginning and this should be done 
by the employer selecting someone to work with the men— 
someone who by nature and training is fitted to lead men and 
help them help themselves. This has been our plan of opera¬ 
tion. Whether it has been worth while must be determined 
by results, and these arc what you arc possibly interested In. 
Not that we have done so very much; but we do believe we 
have a splendid start in a number of lines of welfare work that 
make for the benefit of our men and ourselves. And that 
these have been tremendous factors in holding our men and 
reducing the number 4 tired there is no doubt 

An example of how men will shoulder responsibility when 
it has beeij put up to them, is well illustrated in the manage¬ 
ment of our Mutual Aid* Association. This Association was 
organized over twenty years ago; but for the first fifteen 
years It was not a success. It was largely ,officeted by Com¬ 
pany officials add the men did not seem to be interested. Most 
every year there was more or less of a deficit and the Company* 
was trailed upon every little while to help meet this to the 
amount of a thousand dollars or more per year. Even the 
promise to pay b^lf the dues did not seem to be much irltcn- 
tive for the men to join. • 
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A plan of reorganization was snpgest^d in whiph was in- 
eluded the provision t^at the whole responsibility for the suc¬ 
cess or lailiirc uas up tlie men themselves. They could 
make it :i yo or allow it to fail. The Company has done all 
they tlioujjhl wise to do. A meeting was called of all the men 
and the proposition presented Committees were appointed to 
revise the cflnslitnlion and hy-laws ,to meet the new condi¬ 
tions, an^ the new inaiiaKement was clect<'d The men at once 
realized the responsihjhty. They wont to it. and at the end of 
the first year they had increased the inctnbersiiip over three 
hundred per cent, had over two tlionsand dollars in tlic treas¬ 
ury, and had two Ic^s assessments than they ever had in any 
one year previous This was six jears apo and the record has 
been maintained each >'ear sinee 

The next feature of our work started and w'orked out suc- 
ec'^sfully hy our employees was onr restaurant. Many of our 
men about five years apo believed that we empht to have a 
restaurant A meetinp was lield and committees appointed. 
The result was a stn.dl inexpensi\e lunch counter in one of 
our shops It w’as well pationi/.ed and in a few' months wa.s 
moved to larger quarters W'e have now moved three differ¬ 
ent times to larger quarters and have a thorouphly equipped 
restaurant w’herc we serve on an average of six hundred daily, 
and we are planning to doulde tliis capacity in the very near 
future. 

While we sell evervlhinp at three cents w’ith the exception 
of meat, which is four rents, we have been able to save suffi¬ 
cient to pav for our equipment, valued at $8,000.00, the money 
for which was advanced, without interest hy the Company. The 
food is the very highest in quality and \lhoIesomeness, and for 
fifteen to twenty cents a splendid lunch, yes even a pood-sized 
meal, can be secured So popular has this restaurant become, 
we could have tripled the number o! employfes using it if they 
could he accommodated. 

But «we ^elicvf in a conservative and substantial growth- 
one that pays its way and only increases as iti financial status 
will permit 

Believing there were possibilities in co-operative buying, we 
started to sell such articles as sugar, coffee, flour, tobacco, 
etc.^ in a small way in our restaurant. This, was abouf three 
ysars ago. During this period the plan has grown into a good- 
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sized co-c^erative store in which we are doing ten to twelve 
thousand dollars of business each monlli. Wc handle all kinds 
of groceries, meats, boots, shoes, \;o«gh clothing, etc. We have 
handled this year through the store about thirty-five car loads 
of coal, twenty car loads of potatoes and five car loads of 
apples, all at a large saving in money to employees. Wc have 
our own coal wagons, apto delivery trucks and V/agons. Two 
years ago wc slarteQ our own bakery in a small wa^ but now 
have an oven capacity of three thousai^l loaves of bread per 
day with a thorough pastry and bread mixing equipment. 
Everything used in our restaurant is baked in our bakery. Wc 
have a lard rendering plant in wdiich >ac make all our own lard 
which is absolutely pure and ficc from so many of the unde¬ 
sirable elements entering into the a^erage siaiigliter house lard. 
This lard is sold at from five to six cents per pound less than 
it can be secured at otJicr stores. 

We have our own icc cream factory and during tlic sum¬ 
mer months sell a large si/.e dish of ice cream—made of cream 
from our own dairy farm—for three cents per dish. The bread 
baked in our bakery is sold for four cents for a loaf two 
ounces larger than the usual size. This bread is made of ab¬ 
solutely pure materials and contains no dope of any kind. And 
I almost forgot to add that we have established our own dairy 
farm, from which we have fresh morning milk for lunch each 
day. 

Another feature of our stores that saves money is our shoe 
department. $3.50 and $4 50 shoes are sold for $2.50 and 3.00. 

Employees will save each month all the way from 3.00 to 
$12.00 per month per .family on the goods purchased, depend¬ 
ing on the size of the family. 

Acting on the theory that a community is the most pros¬ 
perous wln)se working people have the most and best home life, 
and that the mosi and best homo life conduces to the highest 
wages, the best education and training and the greatest pros¬ 
perity of a community, three years ago oi/ errfhloy^cs orga¬ 
nized a buildinUt and loan association. During this period a to- 
.tal business of over two hundred thmisand dollars has been 
dontf; wc have assets of over one hundred thousand dollars and 
seventy-three employees have bought and huilt homes with the 
monev. Wc hav^ paid a dividend of five per cent each ^ear, 
have loaned the money for five and one-half per cent, andhwe 
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over seven hundred stocks and savings • accounts* with em¬ 
ployees. I , 

Ail this work is fostered* and encouraged by the Company, 
but the management and organization is carried on entirely 
by committees of shop men The Company have advanced us 
the money to get started, hut we have paid almost all of it 
back. * , 

I do got refer to these things for the'purpose of drawing 
attention to anything,particularly we have done ourselves, but 
rather to illustrate tin- profitahlciicss of cncoLir.iging and helping 
men help themselves In other ^\ords to have our men believe in 
themselves and in their ability to do things other than the mere 
routine of the daily work for whirh thev are paid in money. 

It is to he regretted th.at in handiim.' men the chief element 
has been o\'crlookcd the clement of human nature Men re¬ 
fuse. and tliev iia\e a right, to he regarded either as objects 
of charity or as parts of a great producing rnarhine Impor¬ 
tant a.s are different systems of present day prodnetion, 
and with all consideration for their industrial value and ne¬ 
cessity, all must be built upon well defined principles- or in 
other words the srience of human relationships; and any 
system that disregards tliis, must fail 

The great trouble with employer and employee in the past 
has been tliat both have ticen guilty of doing mo.st everything 
to keep from getting lc>gether W'c spend hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in fighting each other, but wc seem to 
have little to spend to find out why we cannot understand 
each other better. 

We may appoint eoinmissions witlgaut number to study 
why these conditions exist, and their ilivestigations may be 
good; but the real solution will he brought about b\' the indi¬ 
vidual employer and employee themselves. «■ 

It will he brought about only wfien thcr» is an honest de¬ 
sire to ‘be '^absolutely fair. When both have realized that 
their individdal sivcoss is as much the result of right mental 
attitude as it is of any system of economic production, a start 
>\ill have been made toward the goal of mutuality. 

.\nd the means of securing this proper mental attitude are 
simple, direct, inexpensive and right within every organiza- 
tion'where men work together, The best workmen go Jo the 
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places wlicfc liest cuiiditiuns prevail, and therefore, it 

is important that these places where mfrn work are clean and 
wholesome. The average workmay is mightily appreciative of 
consideration in his liehalf He ma\ not sliow it at the time, 
Imt it is in his heart just the same ^ • 

Humanity d'K‘j> not differ to aii> gieat rxteni cm the aver¬ 
age Men do not want ,to he patcriiali/.ed; hiil* they are re- 
spoiisihle to kindly *coiiMderation 1 hey nia\ not ^ manifest 
mnch enthusiasm at the inciitHMi of th^ company for whom 
they work; hut if the leading personality of that company has 
shown itself to he Iminan to hf‘ interested in the troubles, 
joys and incidents that go to make iiji the life of the men who 
constitute the basis of its existence, there is a response that 
is really manifest 

An encouraging word from tlie real boss may mean more 
in fact docs mean more to some men than a raise in wages. 
Higlicst pay aiul perfect ph>sKal conditions arc not necessarily 
a guarantee against discontent 

Anything that is fur the welfare of tlie employee must he 
conceived and understood as such Its purpose must not be 
disguised, for men do not care to he advertised under the head 
of iinpianed condition'- "i he home life of the employee should 
not l>c interfered with in any srhetne of genera! betterment 
unless it is done with tlie greatest care and only after it has 
been shown that such action is the only remedy and there has 
been a desire cxprc.ssed by the employees to have it done. 

There is no reason why any business concern cannot put 
the question of handling men and tticir welfare on a hlisincss 
basis and frankly state the business reason for such under- 
taking ' 

This is a point wc have emphasized in all our welfare plans. 
In fact, owr employees distinctly understand that anything the 
company fosters fcr their benefit, is based upoH the belief that 
it will bring returns in dollars to both ‘ 

Our employees have learned that capital .and laboa arc in¬ 
dependent—that* both must prosper on the same basis. They 
arc learning that demagogues and agitators do not fill pay 
velopes, and never will. They are learning that co-operation 
and not disintegration is the evident need, hfen with red blood 
in th^r veins oirly want an opportunity to help themselves," and 
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any system that overlooks this fact, must pay th# price of 
over-sight. ' , 

There are many details t}v»t enter into the handling of men 
successfully, a number of which w’c would like to mention, but 
our time will not permit. It is the general underlying prin¬ 
ciples which we mu.st get hold of and the details will adjust 
themselves, .some of the things l.liave .said will make us 
think a little more, even though we may 'not agree with the 
plans suggested, our getting tORClhcr will not have been wholly 
a loss. 


LABOR TURNOVER’ 

In discussing (he question of labor turnover I find there 
are two methods that are almost invariably adopted—one is the 
purely practical, the other tlie terril'ly theojctical I am go¬ 
ing to adopt tlic first because I believe it is the one method of 
treatment at the prf'sent tunc I'herc really should be nothing 
to prevent a disutssion of the prolilcm from a rombination of 
these two vicwpciiuts, but apparently there is. 

Labor turnover today is in exactly the same position where 
the discussion of efficiency was 15 years ago. We all realize 
the tremendous harm that has been done real efficiency be¬ 
cause of its being absolutely misunderstood by the average 
man. That misunderstanding may have been produced in the 
beginning by those who being interested in discussing efficiency 
did not emphasize the fact that it is simply codified common 
sense. I trust that turnover will never have the many trim¬ 
mings tacked to it whicli has resulted in'go many cases of ap¬ 
plied efficiency being simply form instead of substance. 

The attitude of the average executive toward turnover re¬ 
minds me of the attitude of the average Mexican toward 
smallpox^ 'Mexican believes that unless you have had 
smallpox yoiU are considered to have missed one of the ex¬ 
periences of life, and it is presumed there is something radi¬ 
cally wrong with you. I hope in the next ten or fifteen years 
thPat executives as a class will appreciate that a turnovei of 
from 50 to 200 per cent, is not any more necessary than having 
smal^ox. 

* Prom article hj Philip Braaher, Employnect Manager of the Braden 
Copper Co. American Machlnlit. 48:693-6. April *5, 1918. 
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Defining Labor TuAtover 

The definition of labor turnover as adopted by one asso¬ 
ciation is: "Turnover is the change in personnel brought 
about by hiring and termination of eniploytiicnt. *^tany con¬ 
ditions enter into these thanges, some of \v!iic<* are beyond 
the employer’s contaol or influence Other conditions arc 
largely within the control of the employer, and becaus^ of their 
obvious importance they demand serious* consideration. Prob¬ 
lems relating to personnel arc no lo'is vital than problems re¬ 
lating to markets, materials and machiticry. Conditions affect¬ 
ing turnover lie at the heart of all personnel problems. In¬ 
telligent consideration cannot he gi\en these conditions with¬ 
out knowledge of the facts, and ,smli knowledge depends upon 
accurate data. It is impractical merely to group or express 
in total percentage ail the factnr.s entering into turnover; 
these factors are irrcconcilahlr. It is of value t<i know the 
percentage, of exits, but it is of more value to know the causes 
of those exits; therefore a detailed analysis of reason un¬ 
derlying termination of employment becomes valuable." 

This definition should make it clear that those who are 
discussing this subject have at least arrived at a common 
ground and know the problem which they have to face. 

A large number of attempt.s have been made to estimate the 
cost of turnover. Mr. Lorce of the Delaware & Hudson R.R. 
figured that every time a railroad changes one of its chief 
executives it costs them $1,000,000. On the other hand Magnus 
Alexander has estimated that it costs about $8.50 to replace 
an unskilled laborer asi^ about $7.'^ to replace a skilled worker. 

I notice recent estimates that shipyards figure that it costs 
them today^ about $40 to replace an ordinary w'orkman. 

In 1906 and ipy I was 'chief engineer of a company doing 
work that required a great deal of Italian labor—simply plain 
shovel men. Roughly we were employing about icoo o^f them, 
and a conservatKe estimate of the labor turnover in that case 
would have been alwut 1200 per ''ent,. However, it did not 
particularly bother me at that time Nevertheless, in that par¬ 
ticular case Mr Magnus* estimate of $850 would have been 
very high. ^ j 

Tinfes change. At present practically every man I hl^c 
represents an average investment of about $2500 in cash with- 
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out estimating other losses; labor Uirnovct is very /eal to me 
now. Therefore the coA of turnover is one of those intangible 
things impossible to prove ^definitel} one way or llie other. 
All we can do is to use our eonnnon sense and imagination- 
attempt to* visualize the consequences involved in tlie change 
of a big nia*n in an organization The change of a small man 
can be fignrdff in dollars and cents, ^but changing a big man 
costs moijey, time and loss of product • 

1 may be w'rong, byt I firinl\ lielieve that a large iK'rcontage 
of concerns that cinplox more than loo men would average 
about 200 per cent, a year turnover if they kept records There 
is a tminition jilant somewhere in this (.ountry not f»ver 3000 
miles from New York cmitlnving about 37fxi men, whose tiirti- 
over has been running about 6700, or almost 200 per cent a 
month This has praitieall.\ beeii ent in half recently by in¬ 
troducing a large number of girK on cutting machines, pro¬ 
viding them with Victrolas for dancing, a jaz/ band three 
times a week, a restaurant snppi\mg good food, and many other 
features Instead of a foreman indiscriminately firing a 
worker, as was done formerly, no man c;in now be discliargcfl 
licfore being sent to tbc employment bureau and given a choice 
of work in some other department unless he lias been convicted 
of n vcr\’ serious offense, in which case the employment bu¬ 
reau then discharges him outright 

Iloji' To Rcduco Lnhor Tunioz>er 

I believe that labor turnover ran he reduced to the irre¬ 
ducible mimmum--say anywhere between 3 per cent and 25 
per cent, a year by *. 

1. Hiring the best employment manager that can be had 

2. Doing exactly what be want- when he wants it If he is not the 
bigKst and neat man you can get do not hire him. If be |as not your 
entire confidence after six months fire him^ for rightly or wrongly be will 
nerer be able to Accomplish what he ought to for A>u without it. 

If he^s to his job his first effort will be to keep the good 
men he Already hfc by considering , 

a. Wagea, bonuaea, pensions, delayed preniums and all other methoda 
o( compenaation. 

b. Eliminating indiscriminate firing by the foreman. * 

c. Houra of labor. 

d. Working conditiona, aafety, health and comfort. 

e^ Proper food at the proper time (poor food in my opinion is at 
the bottom of more labor trouble than almoat any otlrer one cauaf). 
ft. LiTing conditiona. housing, transportation, amusements, etc. 

Education, tmth in and out of the plant. 

. Other thinfa iovoleed too nomeroui to apecify. 
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He will •consider’these not neccssarijy to cliangc any one 
of them, but to sec that everything is being done that can be 
done in fairness to the company and to his employees. All 
that either of them wants ifi most cases is a "square deal," blit 
they both do not always know it . 

He will try to get more pood men by , 

a. Proper selective ni^eiboJ's. 

b Judicious advertising (I mean real press-arent stuff, n»t merely 
"mcn'wanted” column ads.) favorable notice in trade papers of the condi¬ 
tions cited, and running an organization sheet ifcekly or monthly (if it 
IS well done) are very effective, but the must effective of all is the man- 
to-man talks by satisfied employees with tfacir friends outside. The secret 
IS in making good men want to get into your organization not unto your 
pay roll. 

c Getting the proper records, references and available history of all 
applicants. 


The }!u}>ian l\clalion 

At. I said before, tlic liiiman reliitioii is a potential cause of 
labor turnover, and the best thing to overcome deficieticics in 
this respect is to analyze the causes hy dcpartnients and .so find 
out where the worst conditions exist. One of the most ex- 
pcn.sivc and far-rcaching causes is tlie incfTective and im¬ 
proper method of selection and employment. In the last few 
years, which have been strenuous ones from the labor-turnover 
standpoint, the organizations which have conic through in the 
bc.st sliapc have been those that have had one man in cliargc 
of emplosmcnt work. This man should be the biggest, best 
educated, most broadminded and most courteous one you can 
afford to employ. If yon cannot aflord such a man for your 
own business a cooperative agreement with neighboring firms 
can lie made to work very satisfactorilv. The right man in 
tlie right place here will count for more than any other one 
position in vour organization If he knows his work he will 
consent to he re-sponsible oif^y to one of the highest officers in 
your company and he will insist upon the right to ccipsider the 
conditions I have outlined above and get action ufibn [jis dc- 
cislons within a ’reasonable time. 

In selecting men honesty, industry, intelligence and health 
arc fuidamcntal. >'et consideration of them is often neglected. 
Health is, of course, something that a man should have when 
he starts the job, and care should be taken to sec that it*is 
conserved. Intelligence, like dynamite, .should be careful^ 
handled. Never use a razor where a knife will do. I know 
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of a man who for 37 years has pasted little pieces of paper on 
little pieces of felt. ^ maintain you could not find a.better 
man for that particular jol^ for he has just the right combin¬ 
ation of health, industry and intelligence. More attention 
should be* paid to dishonesty than is done at present Like sc 
many other ^V*‘iuses of labor turnover, it .seems to be consid¬ 
ered a necessary evil I stopperl a iian ccuniiig out of a ship- 
j’ard on«e because of the peculiar manner In which he walked 
and 3 found 8o-odd* pounds of copper sheeting wound aboui 
him under his clothes. Another employe used to bring his 
umbrella rain or shine. One day it mined and he thoughtless 
ly opened it ns he went out of the gate, and a rifle barrel cam< 
clanging down in the street- he did not come back. Rifle: 
arc carried out a few parts at a time and assj'mbled and sok 
outside. A dishonorable employe w’ill spread distrust through 
out a whole organization. 

The next question is that of wages I believe it is eco 
nomieal to hire and hold the highest priced man you can af 
ford. I know of a town lying between tiAo otlier indnstria 
tow'ns and I know that mcclianics frequently after leaving 
will not even get off the train at B. but will pay the carfare it 
the longer journey to C. Reason is R has the reputation foi 
paying low wages, so the best mechanics avoid it and go when 
they can get what they consider their due. In otlier words 
water runs downhill and the best men will naturally gravitati 
toward the organization, town or city having the most satis 
factory general conditions 

Mental Conditions Musi 3e Considered 

When you speak of conditions you must consider the men 
tal as well as the physical; the pcfsonal and pleasemt talk be 
tween siiperiof and subordinate; the absence of nagging; thi 
presdfee occasional encouragement and feeling of mai 
toward* man rather than company loyalty. It has been my ex 
perience that men want something personal to be loyal to. Th< 
•foreman typifies the company to the average workmap, am 
the president is the company to the average executive. 

As a distinguished speaker at an emplo>*nient managers 
conference not so long ago said: "No nfetter how f.ne th< 
company’s policy; no matter how good the company’s inten 
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tions, ]ook*to your Toreman, for he is^your representative in 
the r/es of the men. Men worked and fought for Jim Hill, 
not the Nortliern Pacific Railroad Co, and for Charlie Schwab 
not the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Another great cause of turnover is the power of indis¬ 
criminate discharge by the foreman. This is piactically sui¬ 
cidal in almost everji casb. Once in a while we find a fore¬ 
man liig enough to exercise this power with proper discretion, 
hut ustially they are few and far t>ctweerf and it docs not pay 
to rely upon it. 


Good Food A Big Factor 

It has been my experience that one of the biggest factors 
in^ keeping employees satisfied in army camps, lumber camps, 
mining ramps and regular industrial plants is in keeping the 
employees well fed at a reasonable rate. There is no way in 
which an industrial organiration can spend money to greater 
advantage than to spend it on the employees’ table. Even if it 
amounts to a financial loss, even if the operation of the proper 
eating facilities requires a certain outlay beyond the receipts 
it will be repaid hundreds, possibly thousands, of times in the 
amount of money saved by retaining contented, well-fed and 
happy employees. I have in mind a large mail-order business 
in Buffalo, which feeds all its employees in its own building, 
and I know of no concern that operates on a more efficient 
basis and that has a better looking or more healthy lot of em¬ 
ployees, and judging from their talk, a more satisfied one. 

One of the biggest corporations in the world furnishes 
daily Its executives with a luncheon served in a most demo¬ 
cratic manner, but the food is as good as can be obtained at 
any restaurjnt in New York. 

THE PROBLEM OF LABOR TURNOVER' 

0 • 

The typical handicraftsman of the Middle Ages pursued the 
sMe trade all his life, with the exception’of the wanderjahr, in, 
the stoe town. The Industrial Revolution has increased the 
mobility of labor in at least four different ways: (i) In the 
niovemjnt between ausuntries. Individual migration at nppoeod 

H. Donftaw Ancrkan Ecoosnic Review. r:so<-i«. 
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to group migration h^s been the charactel-istic since the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution, The growth of America, Canada, and Austra¬ 
lia during the nineteenth century was made possible largely by 
the development of steam power. (2) In the movement between 
different sections of the same country. The American of today 
does not sta^' predominantly in the place of his birth. He moves 
about from place to place. The RusSell 5 agc Foundation found 
that of ^2,000 men investigated in 79 cities, only 16 per cent h«id 
been born in the cit/in which they were then living, Of native- 
born Americans, only one quarter were living in the city of 
their birth (3) In tlie rapid change of residence in any given 
locality. The modern worker, while in a town, rarely lives long 
in any one apartment or house. He moves almost unceasingly. 
(4) In the frequent changing of positions. The workman may 
leave one plant to enter either another plant in the same indus¬ 
try or one in a totally different industry. Recent studies have 
shown how transitory the modern wage relation is and how 
temporary is the occupancy of any particular position. 

It i.s the purpose of this article to consider solely this rapid 
flux from position to position, and to examine its nature, ex¬ 
tent, its cost, and its causes and remedies. 

IVhat is “Labor Turnover*’ f 

The term "labor turnover” has been given to this rapid 
change from position to position. The size of the labor turn¬ 
over depends upon the proportion that the total number of em¬ 
ployees hired during a year bears to the size of the labor force 
that must be maintained. To illustrate? a plant which employs 
1,000 men at the beginning and end of a given year hires during 
that year another thousand. That means that as many men have 
been newly hired as were employed at the beginning of the year 
and ^at f^ooo men have been employed during the year to fill 
1,000 jobs. • Thij is an excess of 1,000 men over what would 
have ^cn needed had the original force stayed’through the year, 
,and is reckoned as a too per cent labor turnover. Had only 500 
new men been hired during the year, the turnover wouW have 
been 50 per cent; had 2,000 men been hired it would have been 
sdb per cent » 

‘ In computing the labor turnover, however, allowance must 
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be made foi;thc grovj^h or decay of an industry during the year 
Suppose that the given plant, which employed 1,000 men at the 
beginning of the year, had increased its labor force to 1,200 by 
the end of the year; then 200 of the 1,000 men newly hired would 
not represent replacements but net additions to the working 
force, and 800 would constitute the actual replacements. The 
labor turnover in this ca^' can be reckoned on Ather of two 
bases: (i) the numlfbr of workers employed at the ei^d of the 
jear, which was 1,200; (2) the average lumber employed dur¬ 

ing the year, which would have been 1,100 if the additions had 
been evenly distributed throughout the year. The labor turn¬ 
over, by the first method, would be 67 per cent; by the second, 
it would be 73 per cent, ilad only 500 men been newly employed 
during the year, the turnover would have been one of 25 per 
cent 01 27 per cent; had 2,000 men been engaged, it would have 
l)ccn 166 per cent or 182 per cent. Had the total working force 
declined to 800 by the end of the year, the labor turnover would 
have been respectively 125 per cent or ill per cent; 63 per cent 
or 56 per cent; 250 per cent or 222 per cent. Because of the con¬ 
fusion in computing the turnover in percentages, perhaps a better 
uay to measure it is to state the average length of a job. If 
three months, it would be the equivalent of a 400 per cent turn¬ 
over. Few investigations have measured the turnover, in this 
latter way, however. 

It is quite dear that some labor turnover is inevitable. Men 
who die or fall sick or are injured must be replaced. Since the 
men and women in industi'y arc predominantly in those age 
groups w'hcre mortality,' is lowest, it is extremely probable that 
the death rate does not greatly exceed 10 per 1,000, or i per cent 
Sydenstricker and Warren estimate that the American wage- 
earner loses on an average about nine days a year because of 
sickness alo?ie. On a basis «f 300 w^orking days during the year, 
this would be an a-^erage loss of 3 per cent of ih^ working time. 
But a corresponding 3 per cent labor turnover do^*not neces¬ 
sarily follow', because illness that is only of short duratibn does 
not occasion replacement. Industrial accidents furnish another 
smalU source of the labor turnover. Non-fata! accidents mzy 
necessitate a replacement of from I per cent to 2 per cent 
However, taken all together, these causes w’ould not be 
sponsil 9 le for a turnover of more than 5 or 6 per cent 
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The Antihunt of the Labor Turnover ^ 

No complete survey of tlie amount of labor turnover in plants 
throughout the country is as yet forthcoming. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has been investigating this problem for over two 
years, but the results of their research have not yet been made 
public. Several studies of typical plants iti different sections of 
the country, however,^afford a birdseye view of the actual situa¬ 
tion. 

Mr. W. A. Grieves, of the Jeffery Manufacturing Company, 
in December, 1914, made the first detailed analysis of the extent 
of the labor turnover. Mr. Grieves obtained the employment 
figures of 20 metal plants in the Middle West and found that to 
maintain an average of 44,000 hands during the year, they were 
compelled to hire a total of 69,000. The labor turnover for these 
plants was consequently 157 per cent for the year. 

Mr. Magnus Alexander, of the General Electric Company, 
published a study on this subject in 1915. After an investigation 
of the employment records for 1912 of twelve metal manufactur¬ 
ing plants in six states, he found that this group, which employed 
37,274 workmen at the beginning and 43,97i at the end of the 
year, had hired during that year 42,571 new employees. Deduct¬ 
ing the net increase of 6,697 in the working force, there were 
35*874 replacements during that year. Using the number em¬ 
ployed at the end of the year as a base, this would be a labor 
turnover of 82 per cent. Supposing that the increase had been 
evenly distributed throughout the year and using 40,623 as a 
base, the turnover for these plants would be 88 per cent. 

Mr. Boyd Fisher, after analyzing the employment figures for 
the last year in 57 Detroit plants, found that the average turn¬ 
over for the group was 252 per cent. The Ford Company from 
October, 1912, tb October, 1913, hired 54,000 riicn to maintain an 
averav woUdng force of 13,00a This was a labor turnover of 
416 per "cent for Che year, The figures from Qther plants are 
almost equally striking. A large Philadelphia concern had a 
labor turnover of xoo ier cent in xgit. The turnover the 
Plimpton Press was t86 per cent, in 1912. The Pacific Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph Company, of Portland, Oregon, hired 202 
new girls in three mondis to maintain an average force ef yoa 
If this is typical of fte year, the turnover was 115 per cent Mr. 
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Gregg has stated th^t the turnover of the carding department 
of a certain cotton mill was over 500 per cent for one year. 
Representatives of the Goodrich Tire Company have declared 
that their turnover in former years was nearly 200 per cent and 
that for the last year it has been even higher! 

The turnover for juvenile labor is especially high. The 
Board of Education of Rochester, New York, foifnd that boys 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen changed their jobs on 
the average ever>’ seventeen weeks. This is a turnover for 
juvenile labor of over 300 per cent. The employment records 
of Swift and Company of Chicago show that the average term 
of employment for a boy in their service w-as only three and a 
half months. This means that nearly three boys and a half are 
employed every year for each position or, to be accurate, that 
there is a labor turnover of 342 per cent. Figures from In¬ 
dianapolis, Indiana, show that of 6,710 jobs held by children leav¬ 
ing .school, 7 per cent were for less than two weeks; 15 per cent 
for less than a month; 30 per cent less than two months; and 
48 per cent, or practically one half, for less than three months. 

The figures for manufacturing indicate, therefore, that the 
turnover for this branch of industry is extremely high. Mr. 
Ernest M. Hopkins, who has had a great deal of experience as 
an employment manager for several large industrial concerns, 
has said that a conservative estimate for many industries would 
be 100 per cent. Mr. Ethelbert Stewart, who was in charge of 
the field work for the Bureau of Labor Statistics, has stated 
that some firms have as high a turnover as 400 per cent. 

The turnover in many branches of agricultural and construc¬ 
tion work is even greater. Professor Carlcton Parker, in a 
most interesting study of casual labor on the Pacific coast, cites 
a dried fruit farm in California that had a monthly turnover of 
176 per cem; a construction job in the Sierras, with a normal 
force of 950 men, >fhich had a monthly turnover df 158 per cent; 
and a ranch with a nine weeks’ fruit season which h|Jl a monthly 
turnover of 245 per cent After a careful investigation, %e con¬ 
cluded that the averse duration of a job in certain kinds of 
work was as follows: 


Leinber camps .... 
Conatniction work 

Harrestine . 

Mining .. 

Casainf ... 


Days 

15-30 

10 

7 

60 

»o 
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The Coit of the Labor Turnover 

A high labor turnover is not always an economic waste to 
the employer. A plant with many rush orders paying high 
wages may find it to it.s economic interest to drive its workmen 
at such a paae that they will he exhausted at the end of a few 
months. The old group of workmen can then be discharged and 
a new gi'oiip employed Many munition factories in the United 
Stales followed siicli’a policy during the year 1915 and 1916 
Though this is of course poor economy from the standpoint of 
social cfl'icieiicy, and has been so recognized in both England and 
America under tlie stress of war, yet it may well have been a 
paying policy for many firms. 

As a rule, however, the employer suffers a very real economic 
loss from a high turnover Although it is impossible to obtain 
exact figures on the r()st of the excessive hiring and firing, care¬ 
ful estimates arc fortunately available. The principal items that 
enter into the cost of employing new men arc: 

1. The clerical cost of hiring and firing. This includes the 
lime of the official (generally the overseer) who discharges the 
old worker and cmplovs the new, plus the time spent on the addi¬ 
tional pay-roll and other records. 

2. The cost of the instruction given the new employees by 
the foremen and the assistants. Even if the workmen is experi¬ 
enced, consideralile time must he spent in explaining the details 
peculiar to that particular plant The cost of training a worker 
for a skilled or semiskilled position is much larger still. 

Decreased production by the new worker before coming 
up to full working capacity. It takes time'to “warm up” to one’s 
work and reach the maximum of efficiency. Rapid shifting of 
men perpetuates this period of npvitiation with *its greatly 
diminished pro(Kictivity. • 

4. ^rcakitge and damage caused by the new man. This in¬ 
cludes; *(») the actual breakage of a machine qr tool; (b) the 
stoppage of a machine, or the delay of work; (c) accidents to 
the workers, for which the employer is liable under workqien's 
compensation laws; (d) the wasting or destruction of material 
upon W'hich the new worker is employed. 

5. The cost of idle machinery and equipnt^t where the old 
portion is not immediately filled. 
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The cpst per man naturally varies ^ith the type of worker. 
Alejcander classifies the employees under five heads: 

A. Highly skilled mechanics ^ho have spent years in attain- 
ing their present proficiency. 

B. Mechanics of lesser skill who secured their training in a 
year or two. 

C. Operatives who, svithout previous experience, can acquire 
a fair degree of eflfcicncy within a few months. • 

I). Unskiilctl laborers needing pract’cally no training. 

E. The clerical force. 

His careful estimate of the cxpen.se per man for the various 
groups is as follows: 

$48 00 
58.50 


39.00 

This is of course only an estimate, although a very careful 
one. Mr Grieves estimated that the per capita cost averaged at 
least $40, Mr. John M. Williams, of the Plumb Company of 
Philadelphia, a tool-making concern, states that "the final cost 
per experienced man is over $100." 

Mr. Alexander estimated that the annual unnecessary ex¬ 
pense for the twelve factories that he covered was between 
$830,000 and $1,000,000. If Mr. Grieves’ estimate of an average 
cost of $40 is used, the total yearly loss for the twenty firms 
which he investigated was $1,760,000 or an average of $88,000 per 
firm. The yearly cost to the Ford Company for its 416 per cent 
turnover was over $2,000,000. Since these arc figures for only 
a few plants, the annual co.st for the country as a whole must 
be tremendous. A most conservative estimate would be between 

one and two hundred millions. 

■ 

Causes*and Remedies of the Labor Turnover 

This excessive shifting from position 4 o position clearly 
demonstrates that something is wrong with industry. In diag¬ 
nosing its causes, we are at the same'time enabled to suggest 
certain remedies that may lessen it. 

Some of the more prominent causes are: ^ 

iM Poor med.ods of employment and discharge. Men are 
generally hired en masse with tittle regard to their qoatificaftnii 
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and fired summarily if (fity do not make good on the jobs upon 
which they are tried out* The power of employment and dis¬ 
charge is generally vested in the foreman of each department 
These men are rarely skilled in the tactful handling and judging 
of men. 

2. Poor methods of promotion within the factory. Work 
in one position rarely leads to a higher position. The workman, 
in any particular plant, relies therefore uporf a change to some 
other plant to liettcr his status. 

3. The seasonal nature of many industries. The turnover is 
necessarily large where the volume of output is not evenly dis¬ 
tributed over the year. After the "peak" has been passed, many 
workmen must be laid off. If the peak reoccurs within a few 
months, a new force must be employed. Positions of short 
duration spelling a high turnove r arc the inevitable concomitants 
of seasonal industry. 

4. Juvenile labor. Children rarely stay long in one position. 
The 14-16 year-old child is restless and wants to move about. 
A regular, settled employment rarely satisfies him, 

5. Tlie monotony of modern factory labor. This is rarely 
mentioned as a cause of labor turnover, but on a priori grounds 
we must infer that it exercises tremendous influence. Special¬ 
ization and routine labor have rendered industry so dull that it 
is no wonder the modern artizan frequently throws up his job 
and seeks another plant from sheer weariness. 

6. Low wages. A plant that pay.s low wages cannot hold 
men long. They regard the job as a makeshift and will leave it 
as soon as they can find another. 

Thus some of the causes of this newly discovered phenome¬ 
non are long-recognized evils while some have been but newly 
brought to light. The remedy most frequently proposed by stu¬ 
dents of the situation is the installation of a speciaUze<t employ¬ 
ment department have complete charge of the'hiring, handling, 
and firiai? of «9icn. In most factories the task of employment 
and the discharge <ff men is confided to the foremen of the 
various departments. Hands arc both hired and fired in a hit 
Of miss fashion. Many firms keep no employment records^at 
all and most of those that do keep such records have only scanty 
material. They seldom ask the reasons for the workman's 
leaving; nor do they measure the turnover d^artment b)*de¬ 
partment The centralization of employment and dbdiarge and 
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the conceptration o/'responsibiUty wou!^ permit the use of scien¬ 
tific^ methods. 

Such a department could lesseij tlie turnover in the following 
ways: 

1. By the use of a better method of sclectintJ employees. 
Physical tests would eliminate a considerable number that arc 
now employed only to i)e shortly discharged, ^'hough mental 
tests have not devefoped as yet so far as to make it^jossiblc to 
assign men to the particular jobs foj which they are best 
adapted, at least those mentally incompetent for industry could 
I)e eliminated. The various jobs in the plant could, moreover, 
be analyzed in respect to the amount of skill and intelligence re¬ 
quired of the operative. The workers could then be divided into 
rough groups according to their previous training and innate 
mental ability and then assigned to the corresponding grade of 
work. A centralized personnel department could follow up and 
verify work references and thereby classify workers on the 
liasis of past experience. And it could maintain a waiting list, 
so that when new men were needed, they could he chosen largely 
from men about whom something was known instead of, as now, 
being picked up off the streets. 

2. By a system of follow-up work for the new employees. 
This would include taking them to their place of work and in¬ 
dicating a friendly interest towards them. The training should 
be given preferably by special instnictors and not confided to 
the foremen. In many cases it is best to give the new men pre¬ 
liminary training before they are actually placed in any depart¬ 
ment Moreover, the working conditions should be closely 
watched by the personnel department in order to ensure proper 
ventilation, lighting, the prevention of dust, and the lessening of 
fire and accident risks. To keep a record of absences classified 
by individtials and by cau^s would also be a legitimate task for 
such a departmeift. 

3. By an investigation of the reasons for thcasuccesses and 
failures of tn^vidual workmen. The method commOTly em- 
ployed is to discharge a workman if he, fails to make good on a 
particular job. This involves a great waste. A workman may 
fail on a specific job and yet be a valuable man for the concern. 
It may be that the antagonistic attitude of the foreman oi the 
men la such thal*he cannot do himself justice. It may be ^t 
he is in>tdapted to that particnlar position but would be per> 
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fectly competent in a position in some other, department. The 
worker embodies a considerable investment of capital by the em¬ 
ployer and is \Yorthy of at le^st another trial before he is dis¬ 
charged. The personnel department can find out the reasons for 
his lack of success and act accordingly. 

Should the worker succeed in a given position, he should be 
commended an j assured promotion. A .well defined promotion 
policy woukl indeed save many a plant a great deal of dissatis¬ 
faction and lessened cffirticncy. The efficiency of the plant and 
the loyalty of the workers may be further lieightcned by the in¬ 
stitution of discussion groups at which plant problems can be 
explained and workmen's ideas solicited This will also serve 
to bring to light hidden talent w'hich could be utilized in execu¬ 
tive work. 

The creation of such a personnel department, charged with 
these functions, is but tlic logical extension to the human side 
of industry of the scientific principles that have hitherto been 
employed on the njechanical side. It merely strips the depart¬ 
ment foreman of his employment functions and enables him to 
concentrate his attention upon the actual production of goods, 
With this splitting of the task, greater specialization and effi¬ 
ciency can result. The centralized employment department ha.s 
been tried in many plants, and on the whole has been very suc¬ 
cessful. Sonic illustrations of its success arc: (i) the reduc¬ 
tion by the Dennison Manufacturing Company of its turnover 
from 68 per cent to 37 per cent a year; (2) the reduction of the 
turnover by the Joseph & Feiss Company of Cleveland, Ohio, to 
one third its former amount; (3) the lowering of the Plimpton 
Press turnover til! it is now only 10 pei cent a year. Other 
factors besides that of the creation of such a department con¬ 
tribute to the marked decrease in three of these plants. Forms 
of profit-sharing were introduced inta the Dennison and Ford 
companies, while the Dennison and Feiss plants also succeeded 
in rcgilferi«ng<iheir output; (4) the decrease in the Ford turn¬ 
over from 416 per cent to less than 80 per cent. « 

Small concerns would probably not find it profitable to create 
a special personnel department. Consequently this is one of ^he 
advantages of large-scale production. Whether there is a 
greater turnover in the larger plants which will offset this ad- 
vantpige is a question that cannot be answered at present^ 

Profit-sharing ii another method of ensuring greater perma- 
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ncncc oLIabor. Mr Boris Emmet, whj:) investigated profit-shar> 
ingo schemes for the Bureau of Labor Statistics, says, “All of the 
informants, without exception, w^tc also of the opinion that the 
establishment of the plans have a tendency to reduce the-per¬ 
centage turnover of their working organization,” 

In so far ns the labor turnover is caused J}y the seasonal 
nature of industrythe creation of a specialized employment de¬ 
partment w'ould offer no remedy. Once the cost of*labor turn¬ 
over is recognized, the employers will sfc that the regularization 
of industry and the smoothing of ihc peaks of production will 
bo economically beneficial to them. Tbc ciTorts of the Cloth- 
craft Shops of Cleveland and the Dennison Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany have been turned especially in this direction. 

'I'lie large turnover of children between fourteen and sixteen 
is merely another proof of the economic and social wastefulness 
of this class of labor. Industry and society would be much bet¬ 
ter off were the age of entrance into industry raised generally 
from fourteen to sixteen years. In so far as the labor turnover 
is due to the monotony of machine labor, few remedies within 
the plant can be devised. The men, to be sure, can be trans¬ 
ferred from one machine to another. But this is about all. The 
balking of man’s innate tendency towards contrivance seems to 
be an inevitable consequence of the machine era. New avenues 
mu.st be opened, outside of industry, for its legitimate expres¬ 
sion. 

Whatever may be the final steps taken to solve this problem, 
its recognition signalizes a marked advance in the development 
of human engineering. 

THE PROBLEM OF LABOR TURNOVER* 

Rcceiftly manufacturcss have been directing their attention to 
the money loss caused by the large number if employees who 
leave their employment. believe that the fifa't step toward 
eliminating this loss is to obtain the cooiiteration of foremen, 
and to this end the subject of labor jumover and its cost was 
p^sented at a recent executives' meeting of our company by 
the employment manager as follows: 

You foremen are continually hearing from the production de- 
par^ent and from the shop superintendent about getting work 

■By U. C Hobart. American HacUeUt. 48;aai-a. May i6, 1918. 
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out on time, and from tliese same people ari'd from the insi>ec- 
tion department about cutting down spoiled work. Now *you 
can't do these things by yourselves; you have to accomplish 
them through the men who arc working under you. Maybe you 
say to yourselves that it is all very well to be calling for more 
production andi less spoiled work, hut look at the incompetent 
help that the employment department is getting for us. But 
why is it necessary to hire so much new help? The reason that 
last new man was hired for you is because someone had quit. 
And he not only quit working for the company but he quit work¬ 
ing for you. And if he had not quit your department he would 
still be working for us and it would not have been necessary to 
hire a new man who probably was not nearly so good a work¬ 
man. 

Men Not Discharged 

Most of the men who leave our employ are not discharged; 
they go of their own account. Two years ago 40 per cent, of 
the men employed were hired to replace men who were dis¬ 
charged, while last year only 20 per cent, of the new men were 
necessitated because of discharging old employees. In many 
cases discharge was due to the incompetence of the new men 
who had to be engaged because of the scarcity of competent 
workmen. 

Last year wc employed 1130 men to maintain an average 
working force of 373 men. Of these 1130 men 170 never re¬ 
ported for w'ork. There were 1045 men who were removed from 
our payroll last year, which is nearly three times the number of 
men we had working here on tlve average throughout the year. 
To be exact it is 280 per cent, of the average working force, and 
this is what wc mean by a labor turnover of 280 per cent. It is 
the ratio of the ^number of removals from the payroll to the 
average number on the payroll for a given period. 

Thf|-e Js no? one of you who at the end of the week would 
tear up hts salary check and throw it away. Nut even after 
thinking about it a good' many times would you do so. Yet 
every time a man walks out of the factory, either by quitting^or 
being discharged, it means a loss of at least $40 to the com¬ 
pany. ' Probably it is not quite that much in the case of a bov or 
of ao unskilled laborer, but it is much more in the case of a 
sidled workman. Forty dollars is the average figure for the 
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men on oiir payrolk That meant a loss' of $40,000 to us last year 
on account of quitting aiid discharges. When you begin to 
realize tliat you foremen are the ones who are in direct contact 
all the time with the men and who are responsible for giving 
them the right start when they enter our employ* and seeing 
that all get a square deal, that they undcrstan<^ the company’s 
attitude toward them; when you begin to realize that you are 
the ones who must interpret to them this attitude and that their 
staying with us depends in a large mCuSure upon your success 
in accomplishing this, the question will look considerably more 
important to you, especially when its value can he reduced to a 
dollars-and-cents basis. 

But perhaps you do not agree with me that it means a loss 
of from thirty to fifty dollars every time wc lose a man. Let us 
spend a few moments looking at the figures in the case. 

The New-Man Expense 

Our help-wanted advertisements last year cost us 50c. for 
each new man. The time of the employment department and 
the payroll clerk in hiring the man and entering his name on 
our records amounted to 75c. for each man. The foreman’s time 
spent with the new man in getting him properly started on his 
work and familiar with our methods takes, or should take if it is 
properly done, at the very least* 10 minutes a day for a month, 
which means $4.50, plus the time of some older workman who 
should be set to keep an eye on the new man and help him along, 
which means an additional dollar. 

Next is the wear and tear on the machinery—an important 
item. As is shown by our machinery and tool repair account 
each month, a man does not have to smash many gears in the 
change gear box of a lathe, or break many si^^y-dollar hobs or 
thirty-dollar cutters or do any of the other thoiyand-and-one 
things that a green man does to make the cost ofrthis^wear and 
tear on naachuery amount to an average ot $12 for each new 
man. 

«*hcn we have the loss of production owing to the new man 
not reaching the normal production rate in from three to six 
weeks. Deficiency reports show that this loss is a large* one. 
For the first two or three days a new man is not likely tc; do 
more th f i « half the usual amount of work; from this on he im> 
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proves until at the end a month he shouId*reach the«standard. 
If he loses many hours during the first few days he does»not 
have to lose many such in the following weeks to have lost 30 
hours' time in production while he has been breaking in. And 
30 hours means, with his wages and overhead, $25.50. 

But we are not through yet. The cost of work spoiled in the 
shop during the month of December was over $600 and the cost 
of correcting mistakes was $1300, making a total of $1900 for 
the month. 

Forty men were taken off the payroll and replaced by others 
during that month, and about the same number for November. 
This $1900 mcaiKs $48 apiece for each new man hired during 
December, and I think you will admit that much of the spoilage 
and mistakes are due to new men, although not entirely so. 
Suppose then that wc divide this given figure by four and call it 
$ 12 . 

Now we come to the accidents and injuries, which are greater 
in number with new men than with older employees and for 
which $3 is a conservative figure. 


Poor Equipment 

Somewhat related to the item of decreased production is the 
loss caused by maintaining more equipment than would be neces¬ 
sary were it not for this lo.s.s. On a basis of 10 per cent. loss in 
production on each new man for the first month of his work, 
and an average of 80 new men a month for last year, this means 
that 22 per cent, of our equipment is working only 90 per cent, 
efficient, so far as time con.sumed on the work done by new men 
is concerned. The interest on this equipment at 10 per cent, a 
year amounts to 50c. for each new man hired Let u« now see 
what we have: , 


^ For Idvertising . lo.So 

hmnf and ciericil work.75 

For wear and tear on machinerr and tooli. la.oo 

For loM of production . as.50 

For epoiled work and 11.00 

For accidenta . 3 00 

For tatercat on extra equipment.3° 


makiag a total of $59.75 as the cost to place a new man at work, 
and this is a very conservative estimate in the light of stbdies 
that have been made in industrial plants throughout the country. 
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Therefore 4 say wcfiave a real problem to face when desirable 
men leave our employ. 

Whai arc some of the reasons for a man quitting his posi¬ 
tion and what goes on in his mind at the lime of staking the 
change? 

• 

Di^sniisfacUon ll'tth Images Nul Ahvays ihe Cause 

• 

Jii the first place the man nia> he dissiUisfnd witli Ins wages. 
Biu dis.satisfacliun with wages will nut alune induce a man to 
give up his job. A man has to feel that he is going to he bene¬ 
fited all around before he will change, and some <,>f the things 
that contribute to his decision to leave are unsatisfactory sur¬ 
roundings, long hours, lack of a consistent polici' of advance¬ 
ment, lack of instruction and fault) machinery or tools. 

Now ilicrc are several characteristics of workmen w'hich may 
lead to giving one or mure of the above cttnditions undue prom¬ 
inence in his mind and cause him to leave. 

Fust IS his lack of spcciah/ed training Most <if our men 
laniuit even do one thing and do it belter than anyone else, so 
that he lias no leason for remaining in one particular trade or 
place. 

Then tliere is so much seasonal employment, so much care¬ 
less hiring and discharging of men, and it i.s so e.isy to move 
from one flat to another or from one town to another that the 
man does not throw- himself fully into his woik and identify 
liimsclf w'ilh the company. 

In addition to the foregoing, thoie comrs a time when things 
begin to go wrong either at home <>r in the shop; the man be¬ 
comes discouraged or nervous or even physically ill, and almost 
any other job looks better to liim than the one he has. 

You may be interested pi knowing that there is a definite 
physiological and psychological basis for such a* mental condi¬ 
tion as this, and it is one of the duties of the cm^lSyment de¬ 
partment to avoid hiring men in whom such eharactcrisRcs arc 
developed to any great extent. Dr. Herman M. Adler, formerly 
of the Harvard Medical School and the Boston Psychopathic 
Hospftal and now of Chicago, made a study of the cases of a 
number of unemployed men and their personality as related^to 
their uvemployment And in just a short part of his report 1 
want you to see how well he describes some of the men who have 
worked or are now woridng under you. 
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Tbcir reaction to the tiorld ta eotirelj egocefitric. No dnatter wbti 
tbcT experience, wbat thej desire, ibeir own ego is the center of tbe plot 
ana dominates everything. They are always ready to undertake new 
acbemes; ibey arc uiually working for tbe betterment of tbe rest of tbe 
world and claim all sorts of altruistic motives, and even may be altruistic 
to some exiyit, seeking merely tbe satisfaction of bein^ in tbe limeligbt. 
Or tbe emotion may be a depressed one and the individuals are conten* 
ttous, surly, suspieious, claim abuse, recognise no kindness that is done 
tbriB, apprrciati'f no favors, etc. 

This IS by far tbe largest group in our ^able, comprising 43 cases out 
of 100, or almost half. , 


The Ijick of Ability 


Kmotional inMabiUty was the cause of the failure of the remaining 
twenty two individuals (One third failed through lack of actual ability.) 
lender this heading Dr Adler included all tbe c.tses that showed “sufticient 
mental ability and judgnient to satisfy tbe ordinary demands of life, and 
who showed no marked tendency to the egocentric attitude or to enlarge 
on tbnr own siKiiifiranie, aci iiinplisbriu nts or jealousies of others Tbe>e 
include the individuals who hliow excessive emotional reaction.s, who arc 
at times buoyant beyond all n ason Their minds are very active, 

they have many new ideas, they have a marvelous iitiaginalion, they un¬ 
dertake a tlazrn different ohligaMons, none of which they can carry out. 
They tire of one thing b< lore it is half begun and go rapidly to another 
In another mood they may show an inierfercnce with thougnt, a lack of 
initiative, a tendettey to be unhappy, a brooding disposition They are ex- 
treinrly irascible, usually on account of some external jirovocaiion. The 
latter may be Nery slight ImpuKiveness amounting often to an obsession 
is frequently found 

Here is an astonishing and highly suggestive finding. Among a hun¬ 
dred persons for whom unemployment was a serious problem, two failed 
for temperamental faults for one who was found inadequate to bis work. 

Knowing these things, what can wc do to improve condi¬ 
tions.^ Our executive meetings are hy no means devoted only to 
the subject of eniplotmcnt, hut we can well devote some of our 
time to a further consideration of that subject. We can well 
broaden our present methods as to promotion and transfer, pro¬ 
viding rest periods dtiring the day and giving our new men the 
proper start and instruction in their work. And betterment in 
this direction is impossible without the earnest cooperation of all 
our foremen. 

• HANDLING‘MEN \ 

EvAioncwilUdmit that good manaKemem calls for a knowl¬ 
edge of the technique of the business as wen as for a thoro 
appreciation of systenr and its uses; but more important still 
is the ability to select the riglit men for the work, to chape 
the assignment of w*ork to fit the men available, and to ob- 
taiS their co-operation, it may be stated gt, once that if you 
huve at the head of an organiiatioo, a man who comhslict the 


> >7 a S. ladiaid. I ii tm ai ln . M-'se*- Kanakw 17. 
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necessary .technical* knowledge with tit qualities of real lead¬ 
ership, and if that man is surrounded by capable department 
heads, foremen, and sub-foreint^, then practically all ques¬ 
tions of handling are solved. This statement might seem- to 
be begging the question, but it is made to indicate'the all im¬ 
portant part pla>c'd by the human factor in management 

If you will consider‘a large organization as a machine for 
doing a certain kind of work, you will note that the various 
departments, divisions, and subordinate frroups of workers can 
l)c compared to the dilTercnt parts of the machine. The work 
of the separate groups must be so interlocked, articulated and 
correlated, that all will work together smoothly in doing their 
share tf»ward the orderly accomplishtnent of tlic main objec¬ 
tive. System plays its part in assisting in this co-ordination, 
lhat part of system which relates to cost-keeping measures 
the output of the various parts. The act of organizing, or 
distributing the work among the men available, is comparable 
to designing. It is for this reason, just as design is all im¬ 
portant in engineering, that a definite and proper distribution 
of duties is a most important step in handling a large number 
of men. 

Probably you arc more interested in actual practice than 
you arc in theory; so I shall now read the introduction to a 
written organization prepared for several departments of a 
large plant. This introduction embodies the things that the 
writer’s experience has shown to be desirable to impress on a 
number of men who are going to work together. 


»-.i *■ ot puWuhinf this oatiine of orcAoiMHon U to defin- 

esubli^ the diTiitoiw of duties and to secure co-ordination by pro* 
▼idtnc a chain of command," or flow of authority. The duties or ea^ 
esectrUTe ire assigned so as to insure undirided authority and in^ridMl 
responat^hty within hts own department. It U a cardinal principle of th e 
nanacement of this plant, that bosiness must be condocted mioothiy and 
jUrmottiousfl^. There must be, no waste of effort on account of friction, 
nc efforts of all mqpt be directed effectively toward adkuriaf efidjeney in 
the work of the plant as a whole. This is a union of indiridnals for a 
common purpose. * 

Obserration of the foliowint simple rules pill more «he abswa 
mentioned resnltn 

(a) Deal fraahly and coarteoualy with your aaaoclatea. When parinr 
tUBstr offm help the other fellow to gH results in his woffc. 

Jh) Differences of opinion and claahes in aathori^ ahotUd be refsrrad 
at Ace to your immediate superior for deciaioa. Wmo saeh a deeWaa 
la rendered, it shonld be adbem to without further ifitriimion In mmki 
caaca appeal to bifher authority may be resorted to thm yonr iimiiBttf 

(7 Carry out the inatmetioni of yoor chkf promptly, chacrfnUyi lad 
aa sfckiilly aa it Is la you to do. 
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3. It will be noted fron( what follows' < 

(*) That the work to he done is distributed amonif the following 
main offices, ( riicn follows a list of such uITjccs, which is not pertinent to 
Ibis disciissiuti ) 

(b) That the woik of each office is distributed among several dcpari- 
menis or Iheir i-'iiiiv'.ilctit, and ihciie dcparttiienlb tiie heparalu) fiiithet 
into sections mid gioiips 

(r) ’i'iiat n chant of ronimAnd foi ePTectively controlling the operation 
of the plant is established thru the fact that all pniicipAl orcleis and ni 
structkoiih enniiiart- lioin the tnanaKei Muse orderh and instruitums aie 
then tiaiisiintU'd, intirpteud .nid can led out fiy hi*- iissisiinils (ifu depart 
ment heaiis^ section cliief?, etc ) in .utordante wnu the outline of diifie- 
that follows 

As slnltNl .iljdVf, lilts sciM's .Is .111 to the de¬ 

tailed written 01 Kanizntioii, and wnltcii .'issi^ninents of work arc 
always (U'siralde vclieii pi-u Iii ahle 

It is well to issue Mieli an outline in a convenient loose leaf 
Inndcr It i.in then h(' suppU nn'i.ti'd a sciii'- of written ni- 
stnicllon notncs, to lu' filed llierein .is tliet are issued from 
time to lime Siuli inslnulU'ii in'ii,,-- tan he U'eil for maiit 
purposes, not the least nnpiMtaiit <>{ winch is to make aNailahle 
in readily accesvihle foim, all the inforirnuum ahout the com¬ 
pany’s svsteni and methods that a lu m.in jnst eiitermc the 
organization will need ti> know 

The use iif committees m .tn evcdlenl wa\ to Iniiu: men 
together and thus to secuii i d urdinati'm and co-oporation 
Committee meetings vhoiild he caiefiill} ]>iepau(l for lieforc* 
hand, and slrongK hamlled, <>r thev arc apt to degenerate int(> 
mere argntneiits about tiiMal subjects, and thus l.ccome time 
wasters Theie alw.i\s slionld he standing committees on cer¬ 
tain important suiiji-cts. prefciaMy witii definite meeting places 
at specified time, vMthiti t. 'rhiiui Iwntf hwerw'in* realizes the 
desirability of havum the men who ate eoiiig to put into effeet 
a new plan believe that it is their own sthcnie Careful work 
in committee will 'ectire this, as men who have themselves 
voted for a new scheme are prt tt\ certain to try to make it sifcceed. 

Early this \^ar one of the largest shiplmihling eoiiecrns in 
the country. setU out a connnittee to itivfstigate employment, 
safety W<l wMfare^ woik in some twenty companies, employing 
from 600 to 43,000 meti each The cnmmilte« report is in¬ 
teresting, particnl.Trly as it probably will not be published It 
states, among other thinp.s, that the five reasons given by liiese 
companies for a reduction in their labor turnover arc. in the 
ord^fr of their importance: 

Wages 

S Fair treatment 
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3 Profiiotion 

,j' fjtuxl workniq (•nnditi<iiis 

5 \\ elf lire work * 

This arnnifs'tment of headings may be taken as 9 fair state- 
nteiit of ^’lonetal onik'tu'hic in li.ni'llin;: men The subject of 
wa^re-i call'' for liftic diseiiv^nm. .•!> ]t lias been <iN'ritU'n up too 
inmli, if aiiNlhme llie ha^is oi tin- eeonoinic relation- 

'tiip I'etv.ceil einplo\er and emplou'e, it is natnrallv the first 
tliiiiL: that men eoiwuler m elioi'sme a place to work. I once 
.i^kul a ino-'l Mict{'s‘.fnl m.uiri|.:er fwlej liad redured his labor 
< o^t -JO jii'i ec'iil in fo.e \c:irs) |i> M'iiat lie principally attrib- 
Mii'd hiN 'success in Icttidlun,' men lie replied' “I endeavor 
to tiae tliem foi wiiat the> do ’’I'lial all tlieic is to it, isn't 
It 

I'air trealnumt ic ii.dniallv the next tiling tc) he considered 
al’tei u.u’es. fur if tiojilie^ vu many thiii^^N (if Mtal interest to 
flu- nidnKh!;il, .nul su dt rpty aflect^ hm peace of mind. The 
ft port n;''t referred to (un(ani<i a •'latemeiit of special interest 
in fill'- coniipctioii A ioiiipaii\ einplount.: lo.ooo men informed 
the cr.-.-irnittei' that (lie c'-tahlmhinenl rjf a (oiirt of appeal for 
ihetr workmen cut down dmeharijes i)\ a most unexpected 
.imoiiiit This hears out the exfierieiiee of many coneerns, that 
oiK' ()i the host aids to enntentment is the knowdedpe that the 
eompanv means to sec iliat its cmjiloM'cs shall be treated 
honestly. 

Nearly all men will answer to fair treatment 

I reeall a ease wlierc e\ en a nuMinderstatidiiiR was turned 
to securt eo-operatu<n hv tlie w:t\ in whuh the men were 
handled. The case ocfurrod in a plant, and in a shop in that 
(dant. where laiior had heen restless for some time The plant 
was one of a ehntn of similar works Several years before, 
t)ie rcntraI*ofrn c sent out fi new set of standtyd forms, time 
cards and the like, with orders to ptit them into lyic. In the 
>hop in question the time was ill chosen, and th^ ncx^ morn- 
niff about 500 raen declined to ffo to work until they knew 
more about the new "card syst(?m", as they called it. The sup¬ 
erintendent was sent for He came down with a big dog at 
his heels Just as he stepped up to address the men, the dog 
KOt In his way. He said, “Down. Sir! I’m master here.” TRen 
he talWbd for some minutes, and the men struck. • 

That cxp>crience, follow'ed by various changes in syitem 
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work, was the preparation, if it can be called that, which pre¬ 
ceded a reorganization some years later. You will readilj' un¬ 
derstand that the sample of bad management just related, made 
the managing of the plant, and of that shop in particular, a 
ticklish proposition. Within a month after the new manage¬ 
ment took hojd, an accident happened. A clerk was told to 
make up a new directory of the meh. l;{c chose the easiest 
way, and' without the management's knowledge, sent the fore- 
ment a set of forms lor the men to fill out, and there were a 
good many personal questiotis on those forms. The next 
morning the shop superintendent of the plant received a let¬ 
ter from tlic men, thru the foreman, that gave him something 
to think about all day. He took advantage of the opportunity 
to gain the goodwill and confidence of the men by sending for 
their committee and telling them lliat he was delighted, for 
once in his life, to find a shop where the men took an interest 
in the system work. He explained how forni.s arc needed in 
a big plant to control the work, and how the men could help 
him by making the system work a success; also that he’d be 
glad to tell them at any time what he was trying to do in the 
way of such work and why. Then, wlicn they were quieted down, 
he told them liow tlie particular form that had caused the dis¬ 
turbance was a scheme gotten up !»y a clerk to save himself 
trouble, and they could help out the clerk, or not, as they 
chose. The men held a meeting that night, and sent the sup¬ 
erintendent a letter thanking liirn for his courtesy, and promis¬ 
ing their co-operation. The men who struck four years before 
under somewhat similar circumstances were willing to meet 
him more than halfway. They answefod to fair treatment; 
and barring accidents, they always will. 

Promotion for merit is really a part of fair treatment and 
is the part of^ common sense in Management. The best men 
will go where they are given a chance to advance themselves. 

There is 'a certain technical bureau in the Navy department 
that can always have the pick of the civil service employees. 
Men try to get the vacancies there. Why? Decause they know 
♦Ka * if they prove their worth they will be promoted, o(.^ else 
have a chance to take an advanced position in some outside 
mffeem. 

Promotion from the company's force to 611 vacancies, 
&an brinsine in outsiders, is an accepted policy in more 
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and more ^concerns.. Such a policy requif'cs that men be in train¬ 
ing ^for jobs higher up. Sound organization calls for under¬ 
studies for all positions of responsibility anyway. Further, 
good management has in it an element of Uachiug such men to 
fit them for their work. The spirit of helping rflen to help 
themselves is one tliat should be cultivated thniout the plant. 
Encourage men to be ambitious. They are an^asset. 

Another good ar?d growing practice that we may, well con- 
.sidcr at this point, is that of giving tl^ man who has failed 
on one job, a chance to make good in some other part of the 
plant It is a fact that nearly every man is good for some par¬ 
ticular kind of work. Of course you must except the habitual 
drunkard, the dishonest, the trifler, and the trouble maker; but 
even among these there is sometimes a chance if you can «n- 
tercst the man, and develop the pride of personal achievement 
and the pleasure and interest of good craftsmanship. 

It is only good business sense for the management to pro¬ 
vide a clean and comfortable place to work. So inttch depends 
on systematic and orderly arrangement of the working space 
that there is no excuse for not keeping a shop unencumbered. 
One of the first things, if not the first thing, to do with a run 
down shop, is to clean it out. Tell the foreman to clear out 
everything not used in the business When he says he has done 
so, go thru the shop yourself and have all the unnecessary 
furniture, signs, locker doors, drawers, and shelves removed. 
It is a curious fact that just as sure as a stow hole is available 
it will be filled, usually with junk A plant consisting of sev¬ 
eral detached shops cleared $f;,ooo on such a clean-up, over and 
above the cost of putting the place in order. The principal 
gain, however, is thru the influence on the personnel. 

We hear a good deal nowadays about the importance of 
the arrangement of machinery, so that there will be a direct 
flow of material •thru the shops. It is equally important that 
the machines and working places be arranged ^iCh an e^ to 
the convenience and comfort of the men, There is ne general 
rule for this, and there is room for considerable thottght in 
working out each case. A sensitive drill whose table is fed 
up^y a foot treadle, calls for a stool for the operator, A man 
who is using a file should stand up. He will do so naturaHy 
if hetis paid on'piece work, but will sit down just as naturally 
if paid by the day. * 
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Knvuojnmiit \ wry I:lr^ro part influencing the 

‘'pint and attiludo of nu'ii, as all nf iis have found out while 
Irving to woik ni the old-fashioned, dark, stufty or cold oflice. 
A go'id genet.il lighting s\st(*i] is a splendid cure for a "blue” 
Motulav nnsiiinig iuen if it is light enough to work without 
artificial hglil on a linllv, rainv day, switch on the light and 
watch eveivoifl' i.heM up and "gi't hu^Mcr" 

W hen ^ 11 (vitiu's to the (jiicstion of ‘‘hcautiTying factory 
Ktoiiink. we hi'gin [o t^niier the iloniain of welfare work, which 
I nnch'rstand is reset \ed for later chsciissioii It hears a cer¬ 
tain relation to the mailer of iihvisanl woikiiig cotiditions, 
liowever. ainl it ni.n not he amiss to give an example here of 
tlic iiiHiiencc ol s\ii lomnlings 'I'here is a slnpyatd here in 
tile h'.ast emplovnig sevetal ilumsaiul nuMi, and strikes have not 
been infr<'(|iieiit A slmit lime ago it ciiangcd liands. The 
Tievv tnaiiagetnenl lug,in li> (leaning up the vatd, and just in¬ 
side tlie gait's uiiert' the men enteied, thev icpiaccd a mud hole 
witli a heantifnl hod of tloweis Now thci'e are all sorts of 
men cnijiloved ni a slni>hntlding plant, on account of tlte gu'cat 
variety of tiades Manv of them are used to specially severe 
work with not verv high wages It takes hard men to work 
out of tloors on st<’( l m llir' w inlet 'I'herc is an clement of 
patlios in the f.ict that the (hi\ thi'- flower hed was put in, the 
tneti eongrcg.ited ahont it on their \\.i\ ont, and cheered. 

.•\mong the many linngs tliat must he considered in con- 
iieetion with li.uulliiig men, is one that is umtsnally difficult to 
discuss prohal'K h»'(:uisc 't involves mncli that is personal 
and intimate. 1 refer to the personal relations of the execu¬ 
tive with his woikets Ii \on read the lives of (irant and 
Lee. vou will he struck again atid again whth the fact that they 
took a deep and kiiidlv hitcrest in the welfare of their men. 
Their leadership did not depend oiiK on the respect* that their 
professional alnVty and the povver of their rank demanded. 

Many of* us have been impressed by the spirit that seems 
to per^^e the 150/100 workers of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph service The reason is plain to see* in any recent 
annual report of that company, he.aring at the end, the signa¬ 
ture of Theodore N N’ail. * 

Not long ago Mr Schwab Imught a large plant, and soon 
afterw'ards made a personal inspection of the shops to, meet 
an^ shake hands with the foremen. That alone showed that 
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he understood han<Jiing men. The story is told that on this 
trip he went thru a shop wliose foreman was a little Irish¬ 
man The foreman was cfticient and ins shop show'cd it. As 
Mr. Sehwah went out lie said, “rihs is fine, il’.s Rood! I {ell 
>ou. Mike, wc Pennsylvania Dutcli are all aren’t we? 

It is not Ri\(’n to every exorulivo to liave tliat pcr.sonal tnaR- 
netJMU that liordcrs on ^nuns in handhuR men? hut certainly 
even one can have ^hc iriendsliip and respect of hy men, if 
he studies them and their interesis vvitl^real and Renuinc sin¬ 
cerity When you liavc a new scheme to put into effect, con¬ 
sider It from tli<‘ wotkman’s standpoint He nia> he part of a 
mailnnc in one sense, hut he nevertheless is a man, with all 
the perfectly natural limitations and varialilc fceliiiRS of a hu¬ 
man heiHR I venture to say that there is nothing in the en¬ 
tire field of manaj:rmpnt that will vield .so large a return, both 
:n actual accfimplishment and m personal satisfaction, as the 
study of the men tlicrnselvcs 
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A NEW PJtOFESSION IN AMEftiCAN 
INDUSTRY' 

• 

Within a little more than half a dozcMi years a new move¬ 
ment and a new profession have been definitely recognised in 
the management of America's industries. The movement has 
come to he generally known as the employment management 
movement; the profession as that of the employment or per¬ 
sonnel manager. 

The principles and the techniiine underlying this work arc 
not new What is new is the emphasis and the recognition of 
what has always been accepted as desirable in the building up 
and the supervision of a working force, and the establishment 
by the leading universities of courses for training men and 
women to do this work effectively. 

The value of this work is signalised by the setting up in 
the leading industries of special cmplovTnent and personnel 
departments, by the interest manifested in trade union circles, 
Secretary Wilson, the Labour member of President Wilson’s 
Cabinet, having been the guest of lionour at the last annual 
convention of employment managers, held in Rochester, New 
York, and attended hy nine hundred men and women, and by 
the National Govcrnricnt’s promotion of this work as a war 
measure intended to help organize the war industries on the 
most efficient production basis possible. The Ordnance branch 
of the War Department, itself required the appointment and 
the training of*six hundred employment i^nagers for itt 
factories. ^ S 

• 

Joining c Job 

few simple and universally accepted ideas underlie the 
work of employment management. The hiring of workers is 
an ^portaot fiipction, and should be in the hands of tnined 

' By Blooai6eld, Coorahant on Problems of ladostrUl BcMoiis. 

Loodoa Muj Kewn. Janaary 16, 1919. 
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men and women, who’arc ^ivcn a responsible place in the 
scheme of management Sm Ii work and all that it implies 
calls for brains and msijilit ^It is not work for a weak or un¬ 
trained siil'ordinate Iviiploymcnl i\ at liottoin, a venture in 
co'Operatjo?i, lrres»onsii)le Iiiriiip and discliarKC in the hands 
of many little e\eeii(ives is a costly and wasteful thiny, viewed 
from the standpoint of yoiid niaiiaeciirirnt^ ami from the side 
of the m%ii it }.'oes contraiy to llieir inslincl as to how human 
heiiifis siioiiid he dcaltowith ni tlic emploum’iit relation 

The traditional \\:i> in hinldin^ ii)) a ViorkitiL^ force or fill¬ 
ing job vacancies is to make a \aeuc and wliolesalc demand 
for labour, and then pick at ramlotn frf»ni the crowds at the 
j;ate. The im-n, once cliosen, are then pkut'd cm probation, 
with a certain amount of landom supervision If hv cliancc 
they make jjood thev remain; if. for reasons often unknown 
to them, thei’ do not. out they po iMthont rc(ompenee or ex¬ 
planation All sorts fif little Iiossrs are kings in tlieir own 
domain, witli unchecked antliorit\' o\'er that most vital in¬ 
terest in a worker’s life- hiv li\ehhoo(l Taken at it^ lowest, 
this is liad Inisiness. demonstrated hy the wasteful coming and 
goiiiR of men in and out of tiie jobs There ran hr no real 
organization or spirit on a foundation of quicksands. 

Managers in Coitfrrctire 

Eight years ago in tlie city of I’ostori =;o men were invited 
to come together and discuss the problems of Imilding up a 
working force. Tliese men wore in charge of the hiring of 
employees in Boston’s leading industries It was probably the 
first time that these men, or men representing such work as 
they were doing, had ever been called together to consider 
the common problems of their work And the problems, as 
it soon appeared, were many, The importaticc of the work 
they were ci';gaRed in had never been properly realised, not 
even ^y themselves. Literally, they were re.spon.sihlc for 
pumping the life-blood into their respective establishments, for 
this ts what hiring men means, hut their place in manage¬ 
ment was obscure. 

As the significance of this work unfolded the Boston Em- 
ploynient Managers' Association grew in number iinti.’ it 
reac!ied a membership of two hundred. Employers, m^agers, 
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ciiiploymejii men, etluc^tors and social workers came from 
vario4is parts of the country to listen to tlie discussions. The 
uU.i of n^ht employment methods (le\eloped, and presently 
other cities follow'cd the example of Boston in starting as- 
MHiaiicms of eini)loyinent managers, iu)talily New York, Phila- 
dellihi.i, l^ochester, C'hieaeo, l.)elroit, ClevcUuul, Cincinnati and 
San I'Yancisco Soon a national association was founded, and 
annual meetings attiact largo mnnhers The papOhS which 
aie road show most interesting cxpcriiTfcnls under way, and 
form notable contnbnlions to the literature of modern indus¬ 
trial management 

Rhjhf Men jo> the Right Place 

J-.arl\ in the lareer of tiie lb)stoii association the need for 
I'lDMding special training of tliosc W'ho were to conduct em- 
pboment woik m lonuncrcia! and indiivtrial plants liccame ap- 
IKUtnl To nn'ct tins iii:'e<l DarlmoiUh College, the University 
i>f I’c nnsyUania, and later Harvard University, the University 
Koclicster, Colnnihia Unuersity and other institutions 
''tailed tlirongh their schools of business special employment 
managernent courses Men arid wonien from all parts of the 
I lilted States came, some were sent b> their employers, others, 
a!i\c to the hirlh of a tiew \ocation with a large 6cld for con¬ 
structive service in industry, sought preparation, 

iMcnnwhilc leading industries in the country signified their 
interest hy organizing central employment departments within 
their plant, and abolishing haphazard methods of employing 
and dismissing men The International Harvester Company, 
for example, brought together six hundred foremen, and an- 
nomiccd that in future they woidd have to plan their requisi¬ 
tions for Wlp on a six mouths’ basis, carefully studied as to 
detail of the actual needs and qualifications of the workers 
required; that all interviews would be conducted fey the staff 
of the central employment oflicc, which could give the neces¬ 
sary time and care to the work, something a busy foreman 
could not: and that all dismisstds woifld he investigated and 
pasJtd upon by the same central office. Other companies re¬ 
organized their employment system, if they had any, appointed 
the b^t man or woman that could be found for the purpose, 
and furnished requisite authority to the new appointee for 
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keeping in close touch With all employees, watching jtheir prog* 
ress, making such transfers as were desirable as between 
departments, and ensuring a fair scheme of promotion. 

• For the first time many large establishments began to keep 
adequate records of their employees. Instead of registering 
"hands," they were registering human beings with certain am¬ 
bitions, skill, and experience, often f<ir above that for which 
they were specially engaged. It was the business of the em¬ 
ployment department io know enough about the W’orkers in the 
plant to give them the first call on any new or superior em¬ 
ployment which opened tia and for which they were fitted. 
One of the first and most tcll^ig effects in the starting of these 
central employment dcpartmefKfi was a sudden drop in the 
number of leavings and discharge. Employees bad a place to 
go with their grievances or suggestions, an office where they 
were certtain that w’hat they had to say would be intelligently 
understood. And they did go in large numbers, and found a 
real desire and power to co-operate with them in the problem 
of making the best adjustment that could be made of their 
skill and ambition to the organisation. 

Labour Recruiting 

The question may be asked what effect such an employment 
department has on other industrial arrangements, as, for ex¬ 
ample, shop committees, collective bargaining, yard delegates, 
shop stewards, and the like. The reply is that none of these 
is affected, except as improved management in the handling of 
the labour force is always helpful. There can be no doubt 
that an enlightened system of recruiting labour, careful and 
fair selection of workers, systematic provision for their ad; 
vancement, encouragement in their progress, and * protection 
against abuse of authority, is a distinct coiTtribution to sound 
relations. This is true, and holds, whether the employer is a 
State of a private individual. The chief point to remember is 
that in emplo>‘ment management industry takes a constructive 
attitude. It seeks not merely to minimize friction spots; It is 
mainly interested in opening up clogged channels, and widen¬ 
ing the scope of opportunity during employment. 

When the United States entered the wrfr the Govetnment 
to 6 k over the shipyards and started a large number of muni- 
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tion works. Every •department head supported the idea of a 
\veH<onducted employment department in connection with the 
war work. One of the first stepj was to invite a number of 
universities to give short, intensive courses in order to equip 
those who were to be in charge of manning the factories and 
other places with the workers required. All the^shipyards, for 
instance, were invited t(f send one or more of their staff to a 
six weeks’ course in the nearest training centre. Tht Govern¬ 
ment paid all expenses. The DepartmAit of Labour sent a 
number of its agents to these courses, as an essential part of 
the training consisted in laying down plans for close co-opera¬ 
tion between the labour exchanges and tlie various establish¬ 
ments. Nothing helped so much to organize the munitions 
personnel in record time as the intelligent work of the men 
and women who had been tlirougli the employment manage¬ 
ment courses. Instructed as they were, among other things, 
as to the best methods of canvassing for employees, the start¬ 
ing up of new shops and sliipyards was effected with the least 
possible disturbance to the labour market or waste of time and 
cnerg)- on the part of the prospective employee. 

Scientific Industry 

One shipyard which had 4,000 workers on its pay roll had 
to enlarge, because of a new contract for sixty destroyers, to 
15,000 men. Instead of making a wild scramble for men, 
flooding the country with advertisements and with scouts, 
something, of course, which every other concern could dupli¬ 
cate, this particular yard began by enlarging its employment 
department. Men were sent to take the course in employment 
•management, and when they had finished they were placed, by 
arrangcmwit with the Federal Department of^ Labour, in the 
offices of the various exchanges or public employment bureaus. 
All advertisements were printed in the name o£ ^hc Govern¬ 
ment, and not .that of the employer. Work condition!, wages, 
hours, and the like were carefully specified. A housing staff 
w^ on duty to help locate the new workers and their families. 
Transportation facilities were looked after. Surveys were 
made of rentals, cost of living, and schooling in the vianity 
of this shipyard and the oncoming workers were assisted by 
the employment staff to settle down without those cares that 
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touch the very souls of the men. As a result of this care and 
intelligence the shipyard in question secured its 15,000 > men 
without a ripple in the laboqr market, 

• Obviously work such as employment management em¬ 
braces is a benefit to the men and to industry as a whole. Its 
effect on foremen and other minor ofiicials in a works lias 
been wliolesome, Tor the first time'a new measure of the 
foreman’s, usefulness, otiier tlinu his alulity to get a certain 
output, has been applkid in a large way Tins measure is his 
ability to hold liis men and to aiipcal to their sense of self-rc- 
spect. T!ic employment manager keeps close watch on tlicsc 
things. 

Comparisons are made in tdark and white The records 
show just \vhat is going on. One result has liecn an awaken¬ 
ing of interest in the human as^-cts represented by e\'en the 
humblest worker. 

There is still much to be done, and nnicli to be learned 
This new profession is still in the making Its technique is 
far from complete Ihit it is a long step forward to accept as 
a definite motive in maiiagcincnt tlie idea that the directing 
of a working force needs luains and vision -that those who 
are given this great responsibility must be equal to its de¬ 
mands on character and industrial insight. 

EMPI.OYMKNT MAN\GEMENT‘ 

The New Labor Problem 

A great deal of thought is now being given, by American 
business men, to the subject of employment management. At 
one time the labor problem seemed to be solely a matter of the 
policies of organized labor and the ijicthods of industrial war¬ 
fare. It now STOWS itself to be chiefly a qurttion of the Intel¬ 
ligent^ handing of the human relations which result from the 
normal course of business, day hy day. It has to do with a study 
of the requirements of each occupation, the careful selection of 
men for their work, their adequate training, the fixing of just 
wages, the maintenance of proper working conditions, and 'Wie 

^ Edvard D. Jonra. Profeasor of Indastrv Commerce. Uni- 
veraitT of MDehlfia. Opportunity Monograph. Vocational Rebabintaiion 
ScHm No. 1*. Federal Board for Vocational Education. Waahington. 
December, 1918. 
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protection •of man against undue fatigue, accidents, disease, and 
the demoralizing influences of a narrow and inadequate life, and 
the opening of a channel througlf which employees may reach 
the car of the management for the expression of any'dissatisfac¬ 
tion with its labor policies. 

t 

A Departure in Business Practice 

Hitherto, executive control in Imsincss has been exercised 
through three main divisions of administration: 

(i) Finance—in charge of a treasurer or president. 

(j) Mamifactunng--ui charge f>f a g('ncral manager or gen¬ 
eral superintendent. 

(■3) Sales—in charge of a sales manager. 

To these general divisions industrial enterprise is now adding 
a fourth, i. e., employment management or, as it is sometimes 
called, supervision of personnel. In the employment department 
of a business are gathered all those activities which have to do 
with the human relations—hiring, education, promotion, dis¬ 
cipline. discharge, wage setting, pensions, sick benefits, housing, 
etc. To bring all these matters together under one head, and 
provide each subsection w’ith specialists, is a great step toward 
scientific industrialism. 

Industrial experience has proved the advantage of a separate 
department equipped to deal with questions of personnel by 
themselves. The prompt discovery and analysis of unfavorable 
working conditions can be made only by a central bureau. Most 
of the approved methods of dealing equitably with the working 
force havc 4 )cen devised or ^rought to notice hy the new type of 
industrial specialist. * 

Where employment departments have been cstaJ|)Bshed under 
competent executives, the waste of turnover has been uittformly 
reduced, and employees have been rendered more efficient 
through proper selection, assignment, training, and supervision. 
In 4fo case of which there is record has an establishment which 
once tested the benefits of employment work of this chara^cr 
ever peturoed to*the old methods of permitting employment 
functions to be handled by a variety of minor executives. • 
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Functions of the Employment Manager 

The primary functions of an employment manager arc to 
hire shop employees (and often office employees also), to super¬ 
intend transfers and discharges, to assist in determining rates of 
pay, to study the causes of labor turnover and absenteeism and 
strive td reduce them, to adjust grievances, and to recommend 
changes in working (fonditions which will eliminate fatigue and 
accidents, or will improve the health and spirit of the force. 

In performing these functions the employment manager will 
need to organize a staff and provide himself with proper office 
aids. He will require a set of labor records, which will reveal 
for each department of the business the degree of efficiency 
being attained in the utilization of labor. He will analyze the 
sources of labor supply and make studies upon which job spec¬ 
ifications, which set forth the qualifications required for each 
task, can be based. He will install such methods of physical and 
mental examination as will safeguard the force against the 
hazards of the occupation and the hazard of coemployment with 
men unfitted for their work. 

To the employment manager often falls the function of 
supervising the training of employees by apprenticeship, in vesti¬ 
bule or shop schools, or by Americanization programs. 

The employment manager should be the chief agency of his 
corporation in forming and executing the policies which may be 
adopted for keeping the worker up to the standard. These 
efforts may take any one of a variety of forms. In one case a 
restaurant may be opened; in another housing may be provided. 
In one plant a mutual benefit organization may be a success; 
elsewhere local transportation may be a serious problem, or a 
recreational oi^ thrift campaign ma;/ occupy the most attention. 
Each indmstTial situation requires particular study. The pre- 
sci^pd^n ot'economic and social remedies should rest as strictly 
upon diagnosis as does prescription in medicr.l practice. This 
means that the employment manager should know how to make 
industrial and labor surveys. ^ 

Finally, in connection with the government of the sho^ the 
eiftplcqlteait manager will have a hand in drawing up ^op rules, 
%Dd wiQ, by means of suggestion systems and controf sheets, 
dedoce the significance of complaints and the causes of dis- 
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charge. He will be in contact with shop committees, should 
such* be formed. And he will be a harmonizer and mutual inter¬ 
preter in all collective bargaining ifegotiations with organizations 
of employees, striving ever sincerely to reach a fair and per¬ 
manent basis for loyal cooperation. 

It will be observed that most of these functioiVs are not new 
in industry. They are now being gathered together under one 
authority so that they may be handled in a more expert manner, 
that they may be harmonized into a consistent policy, and may 
be made the definite responsibility of competent officers. 

In such a summary of possible activities as the foregoing, the 
range of duties indicated is wider than would be actually under¬ 
taken in most individual cases. Nevertheless, the employment 
manager has need of a firm grasp on the technique of his art, 
and an acquaintance with the successful policies of other em¬ 
ployers. 

He is called upon to practice human engineering, and he has 
a leading part in transforming the relation of employer and em¬ 
ployee from a mere “cash nexus” into a satisfying human rela¬ 
tionship. Before the employment manager there opens one of 
the finest opportunities American business life has to offer. In 
proper ratio to these opportunities should be the dominating pur¬ 
pose and the training of the candidate. 

The Emphyment Manager and the General Officers 

The employment officer comes into a business organization 
as a staff man, to relieve the general executives. The general 
executive is a correlator. He is a balancer of claim against 
claim. His business is to define the general aims and to har¬ 
monize all Jesser activities with them. To do this work well, he 
must be supplemented by specialists who do n£t have a wide 
range of functions, and so can concentrate upon^spme special 
phase and, upon demand, can furnish him with detailed* knowl¬ 
edge and standardized special agencies. 

The line executive in war determines where a battery shall go 
and^.vhat it shall do, but he depends upon staff men to breed a 
reliable artillery horse, to design convenient gun carriages, and 
to prepare service •tables for sighting guns. In industry, 
function of staff departments is already understood with refer¬ 
ence to mechanical eqnitnuents. The general exeentive d e d det 
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architect to design a building which wilf resist the probable 
stresses. He desires a product; but he organizes a designing de¬ 
partment and an inspection department to control the dimensions 
of parts .He would not pretend to a mastery of all the sciences 
involved The analogs- between llie function of the purchasing 
agent in a modern organization and that of the employment 
manager is close. Formerly, factory Coremen thought they knew 
best how to purchase raw materials. The development of the 
purchasing agent proved the fallacy of this, since his testing 
laboratory and specialized knowledge made the results far 
superior to those obtained hy the individual foremen This prin¬ 
ciple of staff service is now being carried over into the field of 
human administration. General executives demand well-chosen 
men, men who are plijsicaily ex.imined and pronounced safe for 
the work they are to do, men who are properly paid, and men 
who are so handled that they become permanent, contented, and 
loyal cooperators in the general plans of the enterprise. Of all 
the standardized agencies wbicli a service department can put at 
the disposal of a genera! executive, the supreme one is a first- 
class man. 

When it is recalled that the genera! superintendent of a mod¬ 
ern factory is responsible for general supervision of the pur¬ 
chase, repair, and use of equipment; for the purchase, testing, 
storage, and accoiintini: of materials; for shop schedules, prom¬ 
ises of delivery, and measurement of output; for cost estimates, 
inspection of product, tool accounting, and all production orders, 
it can readily be seen that he has little time or energy to con¬ 
sider the interests of the workers in other than a vcr>' general 
way. There is some excuse for his looking itpon men as merely 
the tools of production. With such an administrative blockade 
already existing, even in small businesses, there has intervened 
in recent deciles the enormous growth of American corpora- 
ti^s. Thij growth has so overwhelmed executives with func¬ 
tions, and so regimented each class in industry by itself, that 
officers and wage earners have been swept apart, and the friendly 
elbow-touch of the earlier day of small shops entirely destroyed. 
The effort is now being made to build a bridge between employer 
and employed— the chief span in this bridge is the employment 
department. 
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• The Eviployment Manager and the Foreman 

I'roni the shoulders o£ the overloaded superintendent there 
have slipped clown upon the foreman of the shops a mass of 
iieterotic'iious fcjnctioiis. In establishments wher^ the modem 
plan of functionaluing the foieman is unknown, caeh foreman 
IS for hjs own shop a Jack-of-all-trados, endeavoring to deal 
directly with the details of a j?reat variety of duties. The in- 
etiieicncy of such methods has been amply revealed by the an- 
al\ses of llie exjionents of scientific manap^ement 

The icmcdy is .specialization. This means that groups of 
lel.ited duties arc put in the charge of special foremen or service 
departments, such as the slock clerk, the engineer in charge of 
rej):ins, the planning ro(»m, and the tool room. From the fore¬ 
man’s point of view the employment manager is such another 
fimctioiiali/ed foreman. 

In this v.:xy the general shop foreman is relieved of hiring 
irieiuK of employees in his own department who importune him 
for selcrted jolts merely on the liasis of frieitdsliip and not fit¬ 
ness, He is no longer a “houncer” He no longer can sell jobs, 
or hold iiis pets in soft assignments He has nut the easy device 
f'f un'fing liis own incomjicteiice Ity firing a man. He can ask 
for the transfer of unsatisfactory employees, hut if enough of 
'lic'^e transfers show that discarded persons are able to make 
good in another shop where the formanizing is different, he 
prejiares a prima facie case against himself. The foreman gets 
a more even and dependable run of workmen from the employ¬ 
ment department than he can provide for himself. And he is 
freed from many distractions to become an expert in shop man¬ 
ufacturing processes. The employment manager must find a 
way to scAre the enthusiastic cooperation of tlv: foremen with 
whom he works, arfd to enlist their sympathy witih the policies of 
the management, and of his own department, as if«tSose policies 
were their own 

A Permanent Demand 

V'e have spoken of the underlying forces which are creating 
a demand for specialists to deal with the human factor w in¬ 
dustry! It would be difficult to point to an industrial refopn 
which is more clearly the converging point of a number of pro- 
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gressive movements. Employment management is result of 
the evolution of cost accounting, of the idea of supplementing 
line executives by competent s^aff departments, and of the move¬ 
ment to specialize the work of foremen. It is an opportunity to 
apply vocational guidance and industrial training. It provides 
the expert req^iired for setting wages by investigation rather 
than by dispute. It gives the needed supervisory agency for 
safety first, industrial hygiene, and medical aid. And it pro¬ 
vides an officer able tb deal intelligently with shop committees 
and collective bargaining. 

The personnel officer, as an accountant, applies the methods 
of cost analysis to the factors which influence labor efficiency. 
As a hiring officer be has an opportunity to make vocational 
guidance more definite than it has yet been, because he can sup¬ 
plement the analysis of the individual with a parallel analysis of 
jobs. He has a powerful motive for competence in industrial 
training work, for he graduates his pupils in rather than out. 
His students benefit from the psychology of doing real work for 
pay in a real shop. 

The employment manager is related to recent movements in 
psychology. He has an opportunity to apply appropriate per¬ 
formance tests and general intelligence tests, for the purpose of 
sorting out those persons who, although adult in physical devel¬ 
opment, have still the minds of children. These classes he 
identifies, not to reject from employment but to place at appro¬ 
priate work; not to browbeat and terrorize, but to protect and 
guide by patient and educative foremanizing to insure their be¬ 
coming happy and permanent members of the productive community. 

The evolution of wage systems demands a specialist The 
ideal form of rewatd is that of the man who is in business for 
himself, whose remuneration rises or falls according to his 
talent and efforti^ In the complexity of the modem corporation 
it i^difficult to devise such a wage. In general, it may be said 
diat to t^ a step toward greater fairness in wage setting, it is 
necessary to achieve greater definiteness in measuring the basic 
factors involved in wages. Such are the worker’s talent, the 
witaie of the task, the character of the working conditions; ihe 
phanr^ of permanency and promotion, and the local cost of 
itvmy There is need of some agency to supervise the prolonged 
process by which each craft or skill in an establishment is placed 
at its proper point in the wage scale, with reference to fibe odien. 
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“Safcty*first” haS exerted a great influence toward personal 
supervision. Workmen’s compensation laws have enforced re¬ 
sponsibility upon employers. Sti^cnts of accidents maintain 
that a greater number of disabilities result from the <^relessness 
or ignorance of the working force than from faults of equip¬ 
ment and processes. This puts the matter as*much in the 
domain of the personnel Officer as of the engineer. 

A great advance has been made in medical science "in recent 
decades. This advance has laid bare th? intimate relation be¬ 
tween good water, ventilation, digestible food, a reasonable work 
schedule, and home conditions, on the one side, and accident 
rates, fatigue, absenteeism, antagonism of mind, and strikes, on 
the other. The interlacing of these factors accounts for the 
profitableness of the health work which has been undertaken by 
progressive employers. 

Employment supervision represents a movement in the direc¬ 
tion of the democratic shop, in which a voice is given to labor in 
determining working conditions. It may be said to be a method 
of applying to the relations of employer and employed those con¬ 
ceptions of “Truth" and “Service” which have revolutionized 
salesmanship and advertising. As the customer is “sold” a 
finished product—-that is to say, is convinced and satisfied by 
square and generous dealing—so the workman is to be “sold” 
Ins job. The latter must be satisfied as to the task, the work¬ 
ing conditions, the wages, the forenianizing, and the general 
policies, before he becomes a genuine employee. 

All of these movements, which have so rapidly shaped the 
new art of employment management, are functions of a rising 
level of intelligence, cf an increasing power to produce wealth, 
and of growing interest in ideals of social welfare, as con¬ 
trasted wi^ ideals of personal luxury or arbitrary power. We 
may look upon theyi, therefbre, as enduring forces and destined 
to work a progressive change in business manageqjent. Upon 
them the future of employment management rests.* future 
is secure. ’ 

Secessary Qualificaiions 

employment manager, who measures up to the nCw 
standards now beiqg set, is a first-class executive, standing A a 
parity with the sales manager or the production engineer. ^ 
has the more need of talent because of the newness of his post- 
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tion; a circumstance which emphasizes flexibility of ideas, the 
ability to conduct investigations, the courage to be a pioneer^and 
the power of commanding the confidence of others in his 
pioiieering, Again, lii‘< positil)M is dinicuU, because he stands 
between parties whicli have been traditionally opposed to each 
other, namely, capital and management on the one side, and 
labor and craffsmanship on the other He must always perform 
the functiyn.s of a inntnal iiiteriirctcr and offen tlu^'se of a peace¬ 
maker. I 

In considciing a proposed occupation it is \vi';e to prc.sent n 
sul)cr view of Its conditions, so that persons who lack a sun'icient 
]>er.sistency and depth of coiuiclion for success may be early dis¬ 
suaded Wnicievcr there is aiitliority there is rcsponsilnlily; 
wiiercvcr lliere is reward tliere is stingele If the general sig¬ 
nificance of rniployinent inanagcinmt lies m its accord with the 
progiessivc tcndciicic'i of the ag». the greater jiart of the ener¬ 
gies of the individual enijilcwment manager is absorbed by the 
practical problems of finding einnigli workmen, of supervising 
records, and of lie.inng and adjusting complaints It may be 
the lot of an emjiloNmenl oliicer to de.i! witii a hard-headed pro¬ 
prietor, wlio is habituated to take tlic defensive against new 
pian.s. 1 fc may encounter the open or eimcealed opposition oi 
foremen who. for the sake of prestige, cling to functions they 
can not properly perform. He may find organized labor cold 
to boMefits which the unions have not won, and which look 
toward the substitution of a \crtical bond, uniting employer and 
employed, for the horizontal union of employees of different 
establishments. 

All of this means that the successful employment manager 
must he a person exceptionally fitted for leadership. He needs 
good native ability, made serviceable by adequate general and 
special training. _ He should possess well-balanced *and abso¬ 
lutely impartial judgment. It is a powerfuHaid if he possess 
humanitaihd Jnstincts and a .sympathetic disposition. These 
must, hoV^ever, be real attributes, and not a mcre^pose or policy, 
for no deception will long blind those with whom he is asso¬ 
ciated. 

The person who measures himself for this profession should 
be <)^le to find indubitable testimony as to the strength of his 
own character, in the quality and amount of'his achievements, 
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and in the regard he has been able to earn from responsible 
persons with whom he has been associated. He should find in 
himself, also the ability to understand human nature, not 
through the absurd practice of sf>mc quackery of phrenology 
and physiognomy, but by having analyzed his own nature, and 
having found therein the instincts and emotions which illuminate 
for him the motives and 4iassion of others. 

With these endowments the employment manager should 
couple sufiicient education to avoid cmbar»assment in the oral or 
written use of his mother tongue. His education should enable 
him to understand the use of general principles, avoiding the pit- 
falls into which the so-called “practical” man has usually fallen 
when he complains of “theories” And this education should 
have had a wide enough scope to enable him to meet the minds 
of others, and cement friendships, in a world of ideas larger 
than the details of his work. 

Finally, the employment manager is perfected for the practice 
of his art hy general industrial experience and (if the position 
in view be in a manufacturing establishment) by actual contact 
with shop problems. Thi'; shop experience is useful to make the 
candidate familiar with factory tools, machinery, equipment, 
materials, and processes. It will instruct him, as no form of sys¬ 
tematic training can do, in the meaning of factory life, the sig¬ 
nificance of its discipline, the meaning of its schedule of hours 
in terms of fatigue, and in the attitude of the worker to his job, 
his boss, his fellow worker, and to life in general. Any general 
social experience which the candidate may have had, which has 
taught him how to deal with people, not as individuals only 
but in the various forms of voluntary organization, will have 
value. • 

It is not to be expected that every candidate will he ideal in 
all particutars. Special rn^?rits may offset defyaencies, within 
reasonable limits, Uearing in mind always that defects of native 
endowment are less remediable than those of eduoafton and ex¬ 
perience. If th^ employment clerk and the labor scout of the 
past are to give way and personnel relations in industry be 
placed upon a new footing by an executive officer who is able 
to formulate adequate policies and bear large responsibilities a 
high standard of ability must be maintained for the new profes¬ 
sion. • 
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To summarize the matter of qualihcation^ we give the rela¬ 
tive weights which a number of successful employment managers 
have agreed upon for five prijicipal factors: 

Per cent. 


Fcri^onality . 35 

General industrial experience. as 

Executive experience . jo 

Shop (^Apcrience (for employment manasers in 

manufacturing establislimenta) .. 15 

Eifpericnce with organised social moTcmenta. 5 

Total. . roo 


Remuneration 

The employment manager's remuneration is salary and not 
wages. This signifies that its amount is fixed rather by an 
estimate of the standard of living of the class of persons with 
whom the employment manager should associate on terms of 
equality in the business world than by an effort to measure his 
exact contribution to the income of the company. At present 
the salaries of employment managers—the great majority of 
which probably fall between $2,000 and $5,000—are not equal 
to those commanded by sales managers and production engi¬ 
neers of equal ability. This discrepancy is due partly to the 
rccentness of the function and to its more subtle and indirect 
relations to the profit-making process. It is due further to the 
fact that the work of the employment manager is a form of 
social service which is deeply satisfying to many natures, and 
which in itself provides a reward able to compensate for some 
inadequacy of salary. 

UNIVERSITY SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS AND 
THE TRAINING OF EMPLOYMENT 
EXECUTIVES * 

The vpfcfsion, “University schools of business and the 
training 'of employment executives" involves three elements, 
each of which should he clearly understood as a condition pre¬ 
cedent to fruitful discussion. Of the concept “university 
scliools of business" we, have a common understanding and V.o 
definition is necessary. The word “training" and the words 

* ‘ • 

^ By Harlow S. Penoo, formerly Director, Amoa Tack Sckool of Ad- 
mlolotration and Finance. Dortmootk Collefc BoIIctis. U. S. Boreav of 
Lobor Sutiatica. No. tpd. May, 1916. 
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“employmejjt execufives/^ however, may not mean the same 
thing* to all of us. Some understand training with respect to 
a given objective to consist merc^v of imparting in the class¬ 
room information concerning that objective. By jtraining’ I 
mean the whole complex of educational processes, those in 
the classroom and those outside the classroom,^ but more or 
less under the control (Jf educational authorities, whose pur¬ 
pose is, in addition to the imparting of information,•the wise 
selection of those who shall be trained fd!" the specific purpose; 
the development of natural temperamental and other personal 
characteristics; the development of capacity for independent 
Investigation and thinking, for forming sound judgments, and 
for constructive imagination; and the development of a ca¬ 
pacity for prompt adaptation to the environment in which is to 
be performed the service for which the training is designed. 
Training for the employment executive function is therefore 
something larger than the imparting of information concern¬ 
ing the work of the employment manager. Likewise with re¬ 
spect to the term "employment executive.’’ There are em¬ 
ployment managers and employment managers. At one end of 
the line wc find the .subordinate clerk who merely hires and 
fires; at the other end of the line we find the employment man¬ 
ager who is coordinate in rank and authority with the works, 
the sales, and the fipancial managers; who is responsible for 
all administrative and executive work pertaining to the per¬ 
sonnel; whose relations arc with workpeople as human beings 
rather than as a commodity; who is representative of the 
workpeople to the nianagemcnt, and of the management to the 
workpeople; who is tjie man of superior insight into the fu¬ 
ture of industrial human relations, and the leader and teacher 
who raises both parties to the industrial contract to higher 
conception# of their mutual rights and obligations. It is the 
training of emplo^ent executives of this latter type that I 
propose to discuss. • ^ 

The function^ of an executive position determine the quali¬ 
fications which may be demanded pf him who is to fill it, and 
these qualifications determine the nature of the training for 
that position. Therefore our first inquiry is concerning tfic 
functions of the highest type of employment executive; ^ur 
seconiV inquiry "concerning the qualifications demand^ by 
those functions; and our third inquiry is concerning the train- 
ing^ n ecc s sary to develop those qualificatiocis. 
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functions of The Employment Executive ‘ 

Tile fnncliuiis f>r liic liii;licst iypc of cimploynicnt cxci'u- 
tivc liavc a wide raiiKc, fronf the iiiterviewiiip; of an applicant 
to iulniinisliali\e dec isicms jii\ol\iiif^ the larRCSt social proh- 
Icms. l^'or our purpose I classify them as follows 

1. Those ^iiiiclioiis pertaining: diiiertly to the teihnieal 
liroduetiv^ efhciency of the iiidi\idua! cifitdoyec Illustrative 
of these arc The seWction of the n^ht kind of employee for 
any of the dassified “jobs" of ilie tutsiness; the analysis and 
classification of the "job''" making up tiio business; the irain- 
iiiK^ of employees within tlie t)lanl or ni cooperation witli edii 
rational institutions; the estabbslnncnf of records, involvin.c; 
the determination of what the_\ shall contain; the routing or 
transfer or intcrchanpe of employees; the discipline of eni- 
ployccs; tile determination and maintenance of jiroper work 
inp conditions; the estahlislimenl of wage rales wliicli create 
"incentive," etc Tlic performance of these functions is ac- 
coinplislied, in some instaiu'cs. tbrongli personal eonlad of the 
employment oxcctilivc with the individual emplo\cc. hut on the 
whole throngli an orpani/cd niaehincry of minor executives, 
and tlicre is involved, therefore, the function of orpanirinp and 
operating such machinery 

2. Those functions pertaining indirectly to tlie productive 
efficiency of the individual empbwee or pertaining to the rights 
of the cmplovcc as an economic, even though not a legal, part¬ 
ner in the business Illustrative of thr-se are’ Consultations— 
made possible by confidence, and on the initiative of the em¬ 
ployee—concerning tlie personal problems'of the employees; 
the niaintcnanre of hospitals, nurses, phvMchins, dentists, etc.: 
the maintenance of limcli rooms, rest rooms. recreation 
grounds and equipment, etc : inspiration and assistatice in the 
organization of** an employees’ cooperative association for 
various njutjial benefit activities, such a.s the estahli.shment of 
a roopewtlvc store, a cooperative hank, etc The performance 
of these functions is accomplished, in some instances, through 
personal contact with the individual, hut usually through con¬ 
tact with officers and committees of employees’ organization^ 

3. Those functions pertaining to the largest administra¬ 
tive‘policies and problems of the business. .The best t\j)c of 
CTfvployment executive is of as high rank as the works, sales, and 
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financial executives, has as complete and independent access to 
thcVrfice of the president, and has as fully his confidence with 
rcfiard to prohlems of the rela|ion hetween the management 
.uid the personnel as they have \sith regard to the piK)l)Iems per¬ 
tinent to their respective futictions, If there is an executive 
Iioard made up of the vrinons functional manrtgors, he is the 
peer of an\ man i*n that hoard On that board ho sits in a 
dual capacit\ Tie leprcseiits on liie one hand the <fesires and 
ilie rights of tlu' working force, and on tlic other hand the de- 
‘•ir(s and the rights of the management lie is harnionizer 
and adjuster He is the specialist who studies the prohlems 
of industrial democracy, orgaui/ed labor, collective bargain- 
ine. employees’ consent, ami so on, and reports his investiga¬ 
tions and couchisjons. with recommendations, to that hoard. 
I'lie performance of these fiiiieliotis brings him into contact 
with leaders of the working people, witli students of social 
all airs, arid with the liighesl executives in the management. 


Qualifcafiov! of The nxccutwe 

d'hc nccessar}' qiialificalirms of this high hut perfectly prac¬ 
ticable type of emplojnient excciiti\e are determined by the 
fnnciions which I have cnnnicrated. Tiie functions arc wide 
in range, and the abilities necessary for their successful per¬ 
formance are equally so The big employment manager mu.st 
he able on the one hand to meet on e(jiial terms of under¬ 
standing and sympathy the hnmhlest working hoy or girl; he 
must he able, or the other hand, by weight of knowledge, of 
logic, and of perjonsl force, to convince the hard-headed man¬ 
ager or president of the desiraliility of fundamental and some¬ 
times rac^cal cliangcs in administrative policy. The evolution 
of the business i^onsciencf lags behind that <if the social con¬ 
science, especially wdth respect to the human prob^m, and now 
and then nothing short of radical change in th? busytess con¬ 
science is able to bring it into alignment with the social con¬ 
science. I suggest the following classification of the essential 
qualifications of the employment executive who is strong in 
every phrase of his work. 

I Personality — ITc must be courteous and even tempered, 
and never “grouchy”; he must be sympathetic with the circum¬ 
stances and ideas and prejudices of the working people; he 
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must never depart from fairness and justice; he must be in¬ 
tuitive, for he must sense facts which are not told toTiim; 
he must be able to read hitman nature and judge character; 
he' must he quick and sure in his decisions; he must be firm, 
of the motor type, for he is an executive, and out of motor 
characteristic* arises executive energy. 

2. Menial characteristics - He mii^t bf aide to search for 
and asc(Atain facts pcrtainln^^ to his problems, give them 
proper relative valuation, and make sound conclusions. For 
years he will he pioneer in a field which has been but little in¬ 
vestigated and the principles of which have not been formu¬ 
lated. He must be able, with respect to one problem, to pur¬ 
sue the methods of the inductive scientists and, with respect 
to the next problem, those of the scientist who reasons de¬ 
ductively. }1c must have a capacity for the analysis and sub¬ 
sequent classification of facts, for in such capacity does or¬ 
ganizing ability have its roots And to perform its highest 
functions, he must have constructive imagination, be an inde¬ 
pendent and original source of ideas, see things which are de¬ 
sirable and possible in the light of present tendencies, but in 
proof of which all the necessary data are not yet available. 
It is possession of constructive imagination which makes the 
great administrator. 

3. Information and experience, and a knowledge of perti¬ 
nent facts derived from contact with people and situations and 
records .—As an employer of working people he must be in¬ 
formed concerning the sources of supply; the various types of 
public and private educational institutions—general and spe¬ 
cialized, vocational guidance agencies, employment agencies, 
and the degree of efficiency with which eac^ accomplishes its 
aims. As the organizer of a training school within his plant, 
he must have judgment based on t knowledge of "facts con¬ 
cerning educational policies and methods, and concerning in¬ 
struction iff specific subjects. In his contact with working 
people, foremen, superintendents, and higher executives, he 
must have possession of that mass of facts which we sum up 
in the expression “a knowledge of human nature.** He must 
be informed in the science of psychology and concerning the 
possibilities of, and limitations to. the utilization of the psy¬ 
chological laboratory' in selecting and classifying employed. To 
enable him to analyze into their elements the processesof his bust- 
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ness and tQ classify them into welUdeiined "jobs/’ he must have an 
accurate knowledge of the details of the technical processes of 
his business. As an organizer o^ men and equipment he must 
be well informed concerning the principles of efficient organ¬ 
ization and management. As an administrator, inspiring the 
highest executive officers toward a wise policy#of human re¬ 
lationships, he must^ be ^nastcr of the history of the facts and 
ideas of industrial relationships. • 

These abilities, demanded of the be^t type of employment 
executive—abilities of personality, intellect, and knowledge, 
present a combination which is extraordinary. I may be ac¬ 
cused of picturing an ideal employment executive. That I ad¬ 
mit, for the educator who aspires to train a young man to be 
anything less is unworthy of his responsibilities. I may be 
accused of picturing an impossible paragon. That I deny. I 
will admit that the employment managers whom I know to be 
strong in all or nearly all of these qualities can be counted on 
less than the fingers of one hand, but I know many executives 
who possess part of these qualifications to the highest degree, 
and each is possessed to the highest degree somewhere by 
someone. This analysis of functions and qualifications did not 
originate at my desk. At my desk I have simply classified the 
^'ggregate of functions and qualifications I have seen in many 
places. Training for the employment executive function 
should aim to develop each student with respect to each of 
these qualifications to the highest degree possible, in accor¬ 
dance with his capacity for development. Considering the 
various degrees of .each of these qualifications which men may 
possess, their permutations and combinations are infinite, and 
consequently we Shall develop in experience an infinite variety 
of executives. The greatest employment managers will be those 
who possess all of these abilities, each of th* highest degree. 
Such men can bc*attracted into executive work of this kind if 
directors and presidents will value the function highly enough, 
and will offer ^the necessary attracting force of rank* and re* 
muneration. It is men of this highest type that education 
should prepare to train. Not all those they train will achieve 
th% highest rank, for there are human limitations to the se¬ 
lection of men for training, and there are unforseen vaivtics 
of reftetion of men for training. But some employment execu¬ 
tives of genius and many of great talent can be produdedt 
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and a hif?h Kciural average of quality *of product can lie 
maintained * 

TrfjiJiiJif/ 

It is perfeUly oli\ioiis lliat, lonsideniig llio l\in of em¬ 
ployment eveeulivc we aspiie to di^eloii, tiie maeliiiiery of 
training ^-an not consist nieidv of onv oi *t\M) cotir>es of three 
hours each for one suMncsier, entitled “The I'linclions of E^m- 
ploynient Management'' oi “d'he I'rohleins of I'niploymciil 
Management’’ The maclmui) of tt.nnnig nui'-l consist of tlic 
entire edmational tn:ulinuT\, siippleniniti d 1)\ smli educational 
assistance .is lan he atToided li\ Inisnirss hriiis, tinplounent 
executives’ .issociatiou, and \oi.ttioii Innaaiis W ».• niiist uin- 
iei\'c of training as atToided. not h_\ mu' (<r two sfxai.ah/ed 
courses, hut hv the aggri'catt- of (iinrses .md processes of an 
iutcgrate<l ednc.ational industiw 'Pin one or tun specialized 
courses servi- increU’ to e]\e the final hi! of speoahi'cd infor¬ 
mation. to coordituili and r<‘lat(' to liie ohjeclixc the larger 
amount of mfonnation aiquired in othei (oniscs and in ex¬ 
perience, and to (■tT<'> t .1 fin.d (otnptehcnsion of the specific 
prohicms of the empIo\nicnt management function The in¬ 
structor in these specialized (onrses is lik(' the assenihler in 
the typewriter or cash-re.gisfer plant wlio hnnes together into 
a wliole, sintahle for a particul.ir sor\iec, numerous parts 
which have heeu llinnigli many pieparator\. soledlvc, and fash¬ 
ioning processes lUdiind the .isscnihlme of tlie parts of the 
cash register js tlic stamping, ilie turning. t)ic casting of parts; 
heliind that tlie scicdion of the raw stock and tiie specifica¬ 
tions of the metallurgist; I'chiiul that the *\ork of the hesse- 
mer or open-hearth or crneihlc i»lant: heiiind that tlie Idast 
furnace and the selection (>l magnetite <‘r hcmalila ores, or a 
scientifically determined mixttirc of hothj and, interwoven 
througho^,'^he entire series of processes, the analysis of the 
metalltK'gist, the rejection of defective and the selection of 
stiitabic materials I.ikewise \sith respect to tHc mncliinery for 
training the best type of spcciahrcd executive, hack of the one 
or two specialized professional courses j.s a series of selecting, 
preparing, and conditioning courses and experiences. The 
sp^alized employment-management courses— finishinp pro¬ 
cesses—should have a definite relation to the entire preceding 
series of educational processes. 
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Let us turn for a moment to the classification of require- 
ments«for successful employment managership. 

I. Personal characteristics.— TlY^c are inborn, not made 
by cducationn) processes. An educational process may dis¬ 
cover for an individual that which he has but docs not know 
he has, or it may take that which he has and give U opportunity 
for exercise and dcv^lopiflcnt. But it can not make a motor 
temperament of a sensory temperament, and vice* versa. 
Therefore our system of training must ^involve at an early 
stage and at later stages mechanism for selecting and reject¬ 
ing, or at least labeling, candidates for tlie training. This 
selecting or guidance inedinnism must he located, part at the 
educational institution, part at a highly developed vocational 
guidance bureau, and part at a cooperating hnsiticss plant. An 
essential part of the system of retaining is the analysis and se¬ 
lection of material possessing the right temperamental charac¬ 
teristics. 


2 Mental characterislus The dev elopincnl of aijilitics to 
oI>scrvc, to relate and value facts, to analyze and to classify, 
to think logically and to form sound judgments is the particular 
objective of the educational processes, These abilities arc, how¬ 
ever, the result of a gradual bniidnig-up process. It takes 
time. It is determined by the nature of the human mind, and 
is as deliberate as the growth of a tree Therefore, with re¬ 
spect to the development of these al»ilitics in our selected ma¬ 
terial. we must not think in terms of one year, or one course, 
or one stratum of our educational system These abilities in 
our material arc developed throughout the primary school, the 
-secondar)' school, and the college, hy influence in the class¬ 
room and without Ihc classroom, cumulative in their effect 
with respect to mental development. They arc developed by 
discipline in a great variety* of subjects. Furtljtrmore, while 
the educational system is our great instrument for (developing 
these mental abilities, W'c should not fail to reali^ thaj sup¬ 
plementary businass experience can offer much in support of 
the processes of the school and coHcge, and we should enlist 
business firms in our work. 

3^ Information. —Those parts of the system of training 
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(a) The scries of educational processes of the primary 
school, the sccondarv school, and the college, cumulatfve in 
their elToct with respect tc^ tlie imparting of information. I 
afn not tliinking merely nf the three R's and similar funda- 
mciitfil Mifornuitinn, Imt of the more complex information ac- 
quirod in tli« study of smli suhjoets as history, political sci¬ 
ence, sociology, theoretical and appltcd economics, philosophy 
and ps^fhology All such information liccomcs of practical 
u.sc, m forming jndgmciits, to the cniiiloymcnt executive as 1 
Itave defined his fniiction'i, 

((>) A Rroiqi (if speciali/ed conr?os m hnsincss adminis¬ 
tration, of a general nature. eoiKonied with all phases and 
functions of Inismess, and not spenalizrd with rcsticct to the 
cniployinent executive function 'I'he employment executive 
docs not perform an nmelatcd fimetioii, he must form jiulg- 
inenls concerning the relations (T his ojierations to other func¬ 
tions, of till' inthu'iu'e of his reconnnendafioiis on other de¬ 
partment polii u'" lie must Iiavc accurate knowledge of luisi- 
ncss fiimtions other than his own At meetings of the execu¬ 
tive hoard his iccommcnd.itioii'' will carry weight in proportion 
to the confidence he has (.rented in other c.xrcutives' minds by 
repeated evidence of Ins uiKlerstaiuling of their duties and 
problems. 

(c) One or two highly specialized courses, relating spe¬ 
cifically to the functions and prol'lems of the employment ex¬ 
ecutive. imparting information ahotit the organization and op¬ 
erations of employment departments in business to-day, ana¬ 
lyzing and discu-ssing tbeir problems, and gathering all infor¬ 
mation acquired in more general coiinsjs of tlie entire educa¬ 
tional system, and reinterpreting it with respect to the new and 
particular point of view All preliminary courses have served 
to fashion the^ arrow and prepare the necessary 'parts; these 
particular gourses attach the feather and sharpen the point. 

idlf In Tonnection with the work of the university and of 
the university scho<d of business administration, there must 
he organized rclation?ihip for apprenticeship opportunities with 
the employincnt department of business firms. I emphasize 
the word “organized.” The course of supplementary inslhic- 
ticki ui the plant must be as carefully worked out and as com¬ 
plete as is that in the university. The student must be taken 
nuough ever)' phase of the department’s work, and must have 
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an experivicc among the working people. This supplemen- 
Ury* apprenticeship experience will give information not to 
be secured in the classroom, wilj give information about the 
workability of principles formulated in the cla.ssroom. and will 
give a new meaning to all information acquired in the uni- 
vcrsity. 

The individual thjis tfained for employment executive work 
will not he a complete and experienced employment ‘manager, 
ready to assume full responsibility, but fie will he high grade 
material, ready for final training in actual service under an ex- 
pcrienced manager. 

IN'DU.STRI.‘\I. WEI.F.ARE WORK AS A NEW 
PROEESSION FOR WOMEN’ 

Everybody now knows vaguely what Welfare Work is, but 
few know the character and details of the work, and the broader 
industrial problem which it is raising. 

The discovery by the Ministry of Munitions that such a field 
of activity exists, and its action in creating a government de¬ 
partment for its encouragement, has suddenly made a sporadic 
experiment of employers into a matter of grave importance to 
the industrial world, and raised problems of which the issues 
are doubtful. 

The very recent growth of organized welfare work in Eng¬ 
land is illustrated by the fact that only two conferences on wel- 
fare work have been held in England; the first, in igoft at 
Birmingham, when 17 firms were represented; the second, in 
York, in 1913, when 27 .firms sent representatives. 

In America, weffare work was found especially under the 
keenest and most highly specialised management. Almost the 
whole of the literature on Scientific manageme(ft is American. 

In England the initial movement has been more ind^nite, phfl- 
anthropic, and sporadic. ^ 

But there have been, from the first, the two elements that 
good morale, good conditions, good health, form an economic 
asKt (that welfare work pays as a business concern), and sec¬ 
ondly, that it is a part of our duty to our neighbor, a recogni. 
tion that master am] men are of the same flesh and blood; Aat 
it is light 
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I have called the underlying English motive "(Misanthropic," 
but 1 am, probably, scarcely doing it justice. To the best modern 
employers has come a consqiousness that the young persons 
whom he U employing, and tlie mothers and young women who 
are in his factories have other functions beside the industrial, 
that this labou** is not simply a commodity, but is part of poten¬ 
tial power of the nation, and that he who uses it has responsibil¬ 
ities both' to the individual worker and to the nation. This 
attempt to express the claims of citizenship in the business or¬ 
ganization of great industries is a most hopeful sign of the 
times, and is not likely tu disappear now that its rapid extension 
to meet the emergenej of industrial development in the war has 
brought it with so much prominence before the minds of em¬ 
ployers. 

Where a firm, rather than an individual director, is responsi¬ 
ble for the welfare work in the factory, one director is still 
generally found to he giving his attention especially to it, and in 
nearly all cases the director is both sensitive in a peculiar degree 
to the conditions under which his fellow citizens live, and alive 
to the newer methods of factory organization, But, as a rule, 
employers have not been sufficiently aware of the class of person 
required, and the kind of training demanded of the man or 
woman who is to undertake this work for them. Miss Proud 
gives an amusing list of those she found acting as welfare work¬ 
ers. Clergymen, teachers, organists, doctors, gymnasts, over¬ 
lookers, cooks, and ex-constables, are some of those who are 
found engaged on the work; and this is not altered yet. 

An anal>’sis of the duties undertaken by a welfare worker 
shows a variety as great as her qualifications and as the personal 
idiosyncrasies of her employer. In one factory the welfare 
worker engages and dismisses girls, has complete control of all 
matters of heahh, studies the wage iJieets, reports oA the safety 
of the giri$,.tn the machinery, and their capacity in thdr particu¬ 
lar job^ is responsible for the general cleanliness and sanitation 
of the factoiy, is referred to in all matters oi disdpUne, and 
controls the arrangements for dining rooms, rest rooms, and 
cloak rooms. In another, she is a kind of district visitor, attend¬ 
ing the faint, visiting the side, and arranging social gadieiittga 
in the dinner hour. For a third, the is r^ly a dob worker, 
v(itfa recreational and social work in die evenings, with nb vdtt 
at an in the practical bndnesa affairs of evciynlay fife in the 
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factory. Ip some sRe is the trained nurse, dealing with accidents 
and 4 )ad health, and she has her office altogether apart from the 
main body of the works. In a she is a skilled caterer, who 
supervises the dining arrangements, and there her duties end. 

As her work so are her powers. In some factories she works 
nil day, and every evening: largely, I think, by her own fault, 
for this weakness is, stilf characteristic of women workers, that 
they tend to make their work their life. In some she arrives 
with the senior staff at lo a. m., and leaves at 4 p. m. or 5 p. m. 
In some, she is there at 6 a. m., and is expected to be up at night 
at intervals. 

As lo position it is the same story. I know two first-rate 
works in the same town, in each of which a welfare worker was 
appointed. In the first she was appointed to work under the 
general manager. A notice was sent round to the heads of 
every department, announcing that she had l)cen appointed, that 
all matters of discipline and health, of the engagement of the 
girls were in her hands, and that every consideration was to be 
shown her. In the other, her position was not defined, she was 
put in with no explanation and with no definition of duty. She 
was told that the idea of a welfare worker was a new one, and 
would naturally be unpopular, and that she must make her way 
as she could. 

The extraordinary anomalies here are, of course, due to the 
present organization of industrial work. The directors, the 
managing director, the manager (or "works” manager), the 
foreman and forewoman, have their assured position, and their 
allotted work, which is as little disputed as that of the various 
officers in an arm^. Into this rigid system a new officer has 
been introduced, and it is still a matter of experiment merely, 
as to whid^ order she belongs, and which duties should be filched 
from each and allotted to her. ,* 

Into this chaotic condition of things the exigende^ of the war 
entered. About a quarter of a million extra wofnen f^ave en¬ 
tered industry. Many have come to "dilute" skilled labour, en¬ 
tering men’s workshops, fitted for men’s use only, to work the 
maximum hours at the maximum amount of inconvenienfie. 
S<^e have gone into entirely new shops, perfectly fitted, and 
organized for them* Some are here, there, and cv eiy w bere tak¬ 
ing men's pbces in all kinds of trade. It was in the midat 
the most ^fficnlt proUeos of this period of di^laceoieiit ih$X 
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the Ministry of Munitions entered the field* as the gjreatest em¬ 
ployer of labour in the country, and with that new state dapart- 
roent came its welfare deparbnent, which has deliberately taken 
this inchoate idea of welfare work, and Kiven it the prestige 
and the authority of the government. 

The mattej of first importance was the question as to the 
appropriate body to appoint these welfare workers—the govern¬ 
ment or the management, and to whom they were to be responsi¬ 
ble. It was decided tliat the management was to appoint them 
from a panel supplied by the Ministry-, but the panel was to be 
regarded as a recommendation only. 

To those who look on, two most interesting problems pre¬ 
sented themselves. Welfare work, a sporadic growth, due to 
individual philanthropy, or individual grasp of the new sig¬ 
nificance of scientific management, which was, at the best, at the 
experimental stage, suddenly appears from a new angle, as a 
new form of government demand, as an integral part of that 
slow development of state control covered by the history of 
factory legislation, as a new claim ))y the state on the employer 
of labour. Its anomalous position is greater than ever when one 
finds it imposed not l)y the Home Office, but by a new govern¬ 
ment department. 

The interesting problem is it.s probable line of development 
after the war. It had hid fair to be one of the master keys of 
the new organiration of capital, but there arc indications now 
that, instead, It may become one of the links in the great chain 
of factory acts. But, if so, it is well worth while to examine 
carefully all that can be said against it. To many of us the 
position of the Government, as arbiter r,ather than partisan in 
industrial disputes, is of supreme importance. An examination 
of the objections of Labour are worth studying, and are a little 
difficult to gauge because they have nn'cr been formdlated. The 
first lies in the very initiation of the movenlent. It is employ¬ 
ers’ weMarb *work, and therefore as their work, it shares the 
general sv^'tdon of organized labour. Wheif there is open 
war thert can be no terms with the enemy. 

But Acre are subtler objections. There is a consciousness on 
the part of labour of the extreme difficulty of making unsldKed 
labour and all women's labour agree to combine. The lever in 
the past has been the indignation at the abuses in the industrial 
igrrtem. The fear is that to remove them from above, witboat 
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any exertion on the,part of the worker is to increase the apathy 
and ^vant o*f initiative inherent in monotonous paid work. 

This, of course, couched in other language, is frankly used 
hy some employers as an argument in favour of establishing 
welfare work. * 

Thirdly, there is the deep suspicion of philanthropy which is 
inherent in the modem wew of life. It is a fasemating subject 
to analyze out, but Tt would take too long In the (industrial 
world it k, 1 think, the direct product #f the growth of the 
cntreprciwnr cla.ss, founded on the “laissez fairc” economics of 
tlic early mneteerith century, a.s it was ameliorated hy an ever- 
increasing out-pouring of philanthropy, prompted liy an in- 
di\idualistic relig'on. It shows itself in a suspicion of the mo¬ 
tive of capita!i^t philanthropy. Added to this is the irritation of 
\\orki»coplc of the better and more independent kind at the 
fussy interference of the welfare worker The story of welfare 
work is lull of .such incidents as that of the lady who objected 
to girls wearing "openwork stockings.” and of the man who was 
controlling a hostel, and made a rule that all must be in at 9.30, 
"clean and sober,” There is the lady who thinks her room in 
the factory shcnild he as like as possililc to a boudoir, in order to 
keep up the .sense of respect betueen herself and (presumably) 
the domestic servant class whom she is graciously pleased to 
control. 

The attitude of the welfare worker, as "social conscience," 
for her employer, appeals as I have said, to a certain type of 
mind to which philanthropy is the natural door of communica¬ 
tion between class and class. 

It would be interesting to be able to analyse how far this 
philanthropic motife has influenced the women who have gone 
into the profession this year. But to the social student who 
looks aheaff, this path appears to lead only to a blind alley. The 
age for this bencfiAncc of a charity extended fTom one class to 
another beneath it has gone. The cry for justice a«(f not charity 
is the natural rc.3ction from much kindly but unsound reasoning. 
The simple fact is that the “factory girl," who is the object of 
these benefits, docs not consider herself “poor" at all, in this 
setfse of the word, nor does she conceive of her employer as a 
benefactor who kindly allows her to work. She looks upon her¬ 
self a^a human being, full of charm and interest, much as those 
of us who are young imagine ourselves to be, and she actively 
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resents '‘the lady/’ who appears in her working surroundings and 
pursues her with unasked-for benefits. This appears inevitable. 

Again, there is a growing ^fear on the part of labour as to the 
share the .welfare worker, '^he paid spy of the management,” 
as 1 have heard it put by those who are hostile to it, will have in 
foisting the “jpeeding up" proces.s, inherent in scientific manage¬ 
ment, on unwilling workers, I will rewrt to this later. 

But there is another class of objections which can be urged 
from quite another side. 

We all probably agroc—those who know most about the dif¬ 
ficulties which employers had to face are least doubtful—that 
the Ministry of Munitions was ju.stificd in starting a welfare de¬ 
partment when it did. But it is another matter, about which 
some must feel very doubtful, whether the action of the Govern¬ 
ment will be equally bencfident if it tries to give the present 
experiment the support of Government pressure after this crisis 
is over. Now this is a very di/Ticult question, and while wc have 
been training wdfarc w'orkcr.s with an eye to the present emer¬ 
gency, wc have been puzzled by this further question. 1 am 
going to digress in order to state it fully. 

The gravity of the situation at home to-day lies in the 
divergence between the interests of labour and capital, the slow 
organization of two hostile forces, skilled, trained, gaining ex¬ 
perience as they go along, biding their time, each with immense 
funds, and armed with British obstinacy. 

The awful results of war have burnt themselves into this 
generation, and the idealism of the best leaders on cither side 
points to a searching after the consciousness of an eventual com¬ 
munity of interest between masters and men, with a wise gov¬ 
ernment as arbitrator. * 

In the midst of much that is black in the industrial future, 
some facts emerge already: the willingness of labourite give up 
its dearest /ights tn the face of national peril; the slow ac- 
cumultf^on government departments, especially through the 
development of the Board of Trade, of the knowledge of a 
thousand minute detail^ of our complicated industrial system, 
without which it could hardly have acted as arbiter in the future; 
the greatly increased voice of labour in the administratioQSDf 
theacountry, and a growing feeling on the ^ part of the pobUc 
that die very men that they suspected as Trades Unioni^ are 
the' men whom they are honouring and ferinf as toUtert, 
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wounded ^rom the*trenches; last, but not least, the more Intimate 
comectioo with the self-governing Dominions. 

There is already a faint hoi^ that the rapprochement may 
come slowly upon typically Bridsh lines, and that, the present 
representatives of the management and of the workpeople will 
work together with greater unity of aim in tly: direction and 
development of theiV industry as a whole. 

Then the function of the Government will still be to keep the 
balance true by hedging the road of industrial betterment by the 
use of its authority, to cmt>ody in the form of regulations the ex¬ 
periments that have proved themselves of advantage to the for¬ 
ward spirits in the different classes in the particular industries. 

Now In this Welfare Department, the state, driven emer¬ 
gency, has really taken up an experiment still in the period of 
confusion. I have examined the nebulous character of the func¬ 
tions of the welfare worker. What really is being asked of her? 
She is being asked to undertake the functions of a school mis¬ 
tress in the fashioning of manners and morals, of the hospital 
nurse in tending the sick, of the trades union official in con¬ 
trolling an adult community, of the manageress or matron in 
responsibility for the efficiency of certain departments of the 
factory. She is asked to undertake all these duties simul¬ 
taneously both to young persons and adult women. It ts no 
wonder that the one qualification insisted on is tact. 

Turn for one minute to the engineering trade, and put the 
question how far the employers or the employees will welcome 
a man welfare worker of the same type, or the Ministry press 
for one to be appointed. The idea appears at once as absurd. 

The situation, to* my mind, needs a much more careful 
analysis. There il, no doubt, a great function for the state in the 
development of the schoolmaster type of welfare worker in 
every factory which employs young persons. • 

This function has been grasped by the most ^advanced of 
British employers, and remarkable experiments ffre bang made 
in Btnninghan^ York, and other places. It is full of nope; bat 
this U quite another matter, ruled out f/om the present Welfare 
Department of the Ministry of Munitions by the necesatses of 
tfle case. It is at present undertaken by employers in eoajnsie- 
tkm with the B^prd of Education, and it would seem Hmt a 
welfare department under diat Board, composed of represenU- 
dm of emidoyers, trade union officials, and educadonafists 
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would be the fitting means of extending thifi work. It would 
lake it at once out of the region of industrial dispute. ‘The \%Drk 
could then include definite educational work, all kinds of club 
and recreational work, general supervision of "manners and 
morals," down, it may be, to the reform of such matters as the 
open work stockings, if such are proved unhygienic. 

Such functions as those of a traiiic(i*nursc, of a caterer and 
general sujiervisor of dining and rest arrabgcment.s, might be 
grafted on to the requirements of the factory department, and 
cause no more dispute than in the past. They are, indeed, al¬ 
ready allocated to that Department by the recent Police Miscel¬ 
laneous IVovisions Act 

So the "onicial” welfare worktu- would disappear as an ex¬ 
periment warranted h\ the (‘xigencics of a time of crisis and of 
transition, and so she would nut perjietuatc herself in a new 
government department 

There may be “welfare'' functions left, which a prosperous 
and highly skilled industry as the textile or engineering industry 
might wish to carry on. such as a work's library, or playing 
fields for adult worki rs The ideal method of the appointment 
of such a person would he by a committee, representing the 
management and workpeople togetlicr, lioth finding the salary 
and deciding on the duties. 

Such a welfare worker might he of the employer or of the 
employee class; liis (luahhcalions for the post would be Ins per¬ 
sonality and his education lie would he one of the new army 
of trained social workers whose general education has been 
assured bt'forc his entrance upon a course, of social training. 
That social training would have been so cpnstructcd as to give 
him insight into the methods and ideals of sftch work, and to 
bring him into touch with nu n and women on both sides of in¬ 
dustry. It w’ould be a course such as the new Univefsities arc 
trying to evolve to meet tlic need. ‘ 

So tlic erttiy of women into mcn‘s trades and into industry 
generally*would not bring with it a further inroad of those old 
bugbears of labour **depcndcnce," “management from above," 
“philanthropy,” which make men so fearful of the effect of 
women's labour as tending to lower their whole standard of lif*, 
and women would be encouraged to be responsible and self-gov¬ 
erning dtitens to the great benefit of the whole state. * 

lihit to return to the narrower field, the possibilities of wel- 
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fare work as a new profession for University women. The cx- 
perknee of the munition factories alone proves that there is a 
place for it, and that it is imponfant to find the right type of 
women. In this warning I have •tried only to clcar^the ground 
for you from some inevitable disappointments. It is for the 
moment exceedingly practical work of a iisefu^ and necessary 
kind, in a narrow but important sphere, undertaken now by a 
trained and capable woman in one of the great muiikion areas, 
it is national work of first importance.* But there are more 
permanent advantages. A young >\oman, with the heart of a 
philanthropist and the head of a student, would find it an admir¬ 
able exercise, for a year or so after her year at theoretical social 
study, as a preliminary to work as a factory inspector, or a 
Board of Trade official. Again, it may be an invaluable business 
training. Indeed, 1 say may In:, hocau'ie business, like every¬ 
thing else in England, is immensely individual, and a good busi¬ 
ness woman entering a factory may feel more inclined to be a 
reformer than a learner. It is \\eil to have studied the matter 
before entrance into a factory, and not to assume the method 
will be infallible. 

Or, again, insight can he gained into the relation of certain 
sides of factory life in the development of the character of the 
wage-earning citizen, and into these problems of speed, of 
monotony, of length of hours, of the relative value of individual¬ 
ity in mechanical work. 

It is valuable for the stud)’ of certain aspects of labour or¬ 
ganization. I think there is less scope for study of this problem 
than one would expect on the face of it, for the reason that I 
have shown. The welfare worker enters on the employer’s side, 
and discipline-impels a detached and impersonal attitude. 

In two otiicr directions, neither of which have as yet been 
developed, I think it docs hold very great possibilities for Uni¬ 
versity women of the first group. 

For the University woman who would like to ftc^mc an em¬ 
ployer of labour it might be an admirable first step. 

Business has always been considered not quite suitable for 
English women, who differ entirely from their French sisters 
iff this respect. Frequently in families where the men have left 
the Universities apd gone into their father's works, the daugh¬ 
ters Save prided themselves on knowing nothing at all of buti^ 
nets or of bnsiiiess conditions. It has not been the best thug 
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for the English middle classes that this ha's been so. It has 
fostered that false sense of so-called philanthropy, in which* the 
brothers, untaught in social problems, have produced conditions 
of 'squalor,, by the conditions under which their employees 
worked, while their sisters at home, equally ignorant, have spent 
the money so ^ade, in doing charity in those very neighbour¬ 
hoods, which are the result of such conditions, and which are 
further depraved by the addition of charitable work. 

The humane and home instinct which most Englishwomen 
possess, their more concrete minds, their interest in the details 
of domestic life would be of utmost value in the economy of 
the factory. A young woman who wants to make a beginning 
cannot do better tlian to take one of these business posts thus 
opened to her and get the training it offers. While women 
crowd into industry on the side of the employe, it is quite a 
matter wortliy of consideration if the solution of some problems 
which they raise will not best be made by women entering it on 
the employer's side. A woman director, in concerns which em¬ 
ploy many hundreds of women w'otild probably be a most wel¬ 
come addition to the management Anyway, I commend the 
idea to the young. 

Or again to the University woman with a mathematical or 
scientific bent of mind, such a profession may be the first step 
in a new and fascinating field of research. This new organiza¬ 
tion of business which we call American, which is known a.s 
“Scientific Management," offers a field of research of most vital 
interest for the future well-being of our people. 

It is research of an intricacy and delicacy of observation 
which demands highly trained and inteliigent students. It is 
already on the way, and is looked at by all thoughtful work¬ 
people with deepest suspicions and foreboding. 1, personally, 
do not think that there is any exaggeration in the statement so 
often made, .that scientific management will produce as great a 
revolulfon in the twentieth centuo' in the industrial world, as 
the introduction of machinery in the eighteenth'and nineteenth 
centuries. 

That this new organization should be accepted and controlled 
by the workpeople is the necessary condition of their prosperity. 
If resist it, machinery' will conquer them. If they master it 
and have won a share in the management while it is yet in its 
infancy, much evil will be spared us. 
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There are five essentials for the work: 

R—An intimate knowledge and sympathy with women and 
girls. This can best be acquircdtby such methods as teaching 
in a primary school, life in a settlefnent, work in a wopien's trade 
union ofHce, living at the same time in a poor neighbourhood. 
Without this fundamental experience no one i^ould take up 
welfare work. ^ • 

2. —A careful study of industrial problems whfcii affect 
women’s labour:—such problems as the displacement of men by 
women, married womcn'.s work, the educational needs of “young 
persons,” the home life of women and girls, the working of 
'^uch acts as the Insurance Acts and the Workmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion Act. 

3. —A knowledge, both theoretical and practical, of the health 
of women and girls, and how it is affected by speed of output, 
the kind of commissiariat provided, the questions of ventilation 
and heating, and questions of housing accommodation. 

4—A knowledge of the technical side of the work, indexing, 
filing, account keeping, domestic arrangements in rest rooms, 
cloak rooms, the organization of a factory, and the relations be¬ 
tween general managers, managers, foremen and forewomen. 

5 —A conception of the right relation between the life of the 
factory with all its agencies for good, and the life of the com¬ 
munity, the inter-action of each upon the other. This involves 
a serious study of the social structure of the community. 
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A FUNCTIONALISED EMPLOYMENT DEPART¬ 
MENT AS A FACTOR IN JNDUSTrUl 
EFFICIENCY ■ 

Tlic most signific.'int fact pertaining to industrial rnaiiage- 
inent today is the allcrUion wliich is being given to the prob¬ 
lems of personnel. Kecognition is being given to the truth 
that new sources of power and evolution of mechanical pro¬ 
cesses have but clianged the iioints, in niethods of production, 
at which the human factor is essential, witliout changing to 
any degree the ultimate dependence upon it 

1 he impressive thing is not that some men recognize the 
importance of the individual worker, for this has always been 
true of some; it is that surli recognition is so rapidly be¬ 
coming general, since it has been so long delayed. Yet the 
causes are obvious Power can be produced for A and Z with 
little variation in cost to cither Plant design has been stan¬ 
dardized until oJic ran gain small advantage over another 
herein. The same mechanical equipment can be secured by 
one as by the other. There is no longer marked advantage 
possible to the thoroughly progressive house over another, 
equally progressive and intelligent, in the securing of raw’ ma¬ 
terials, in the mechanical processes of manufacture, or in the 
methods of promotion and distrlhution. Wherein lies possible 
advantage of A over Z in the competition hetw’ccn them? Or 
the question may^ead for Z, how may he rcftiin his prosperity 
in competition with A? This is one pha.se of dffe compelling 
logic which is leading to the study of problems of emftoymernt. 

It becomes increasingly evident tijat the statement frequent¬ 
ly made is universally true, if interprclcd broadly, that the in¬ 
terests of employer and employe are inextricably bound to¬ 
gether. ^ 

* ^ Ernest M. Hopkint, Prcvtdmt Dartmoatb Collcse; former Men- 

g «r of the Emplorment Depenaent, Cunts Publisbing Co. Anna}# of 
e Amerkoo Acodeny. 6i:67-r6. Mty, tpi6. 
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The social significance of questions relating to the mutual 
interests of employers and employes is so great that these 
could not have been much longer kept subordinate under any 
circumstances; but the utilitatiaii advantage to employers, in¬ 
dividually and collectively, of scientific study of these prob¬ 
lems has become so plain that the present general interest in 
them among industrial leaders can most positively be ascribed 
to the fac^ that, whatever else they are, they are a vital con¬ 
cern of good business.' 

It was logical, wlieti indjistrial niaiuigcmcnt reached the 
stage that its practices could he defined, and the preliminary 
studies made to separate the good and the bad, in course of re¬ 
ducing such management to a science, that attention should 
have been focussed first on processes, machines and buildings. 
These things needed to he right before the worker could 
realize his possibilities. It is to be recognized, however, that 
though the word '‘efficiency” came into wide use during this 
stage of dealing with inanimate factors, tlic word is entitled 
to the far broader significance which carries an import of all- 
around effectiveness. Industrial efficiency, under proper de¬ 
finition, docs mean and must he understood to mean right 
workers and right conditions for them as distinctly as right 
machines and conditions designed for their best operation. 

This is the broad principle on which the functionalized 
employment department has been established It is simply the 
application of the same reasoning to finding and maintaining 
the labor supply that has already been applied in industry to 
problems of building, equipment, mechanical supervision, and 
the methods by which business is despatched 

There is this greater difficulty in establishing a function¬ 
alized department for employment and correlated responsi¬ 
bilities than in establishing a department for almost anything 
else, that however frankly men will acknowledge limitations 
on scMfie side?, few will admit or believe that they are not 
particularly perspicacious in their judgments of men. This 
it particularly true of those of circumscribed vision, whose 
advantages have been few and whose opportunities for de¬ 
veloping breadth in their mental processes have been limited, 
as ii< the case with many minor executives or subforemen. 
Such an one feels, perhaps not unnaturally, that his prestige 
with the new employe is impaired if employment is aecored 
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through s«me department outside his own. Moreover, he is 
likefy to ascribe to the employment department no other basis 
of appraisal than he himself hasgused, and with this as a pre¬ 
mise, he argues that his own intuition is better th*an that of 
one who lacks his own intimate knowledge of the work for 
which he is responsible^ Almost invariably, too, he fails to 
value to reasonable* extent the loss to his own wyk which 
comes from the waste of time involved in interviewing and 
employing, even if he undertakes to do this witli such care 
as that of w'hich he may be capable. 

Too much emphasis may not be placed, however, on the 
difficulties incident to establishing the employment department, 
for the foremost concerns have so definitely accepted the 
principle that it is hound to be accepted generally. Jt should 
simply be recognized that such a department cannot fulfill its 
function to become a large contrilmlor to the success of the 
business unless it be given recognition and endorsement suffi¬ 
cient to gain for it cooperation from the departments with 
whose problems of personnel it must be in contact. A large 
responsibility rests upon the employment department to work 
carefully and considerately, with open mind and appreciation 
of the problems of others; but even so, occasional support in 
the way of instructions from al)0ve will be needed to give the 
department access to some parts of the field wherein its work 
should be done. 

This raises the cjiiestion as to the j)lace of the department 
in the organization. There can be only one answer, if the in¬ 
stallation of the work is made in good faith—it must be in 
direct contact witb the topmost management, whe^'e its prob¬ 
lems can be passed upon promptly and decisively by ultimate 
authority, if issues arise. More imiwrtant tbaa this, the cre¬ 
ation and establishtnent of such a department in a business 
should mean that the avenues of communication licfWfcn those 
in the ranks and those at the top, which too often hive be* 
come closed as a business has grown Jarge, are to be re-open¬ 
ed. If this does not become true, the potentiality for good in 
su^ work can never be more than partially realized. 

It is a duty that distinctly belongs to the cmployiaent 
office, to cultivate •sympathetic knowledge of the opinions o£ 
workers and to bespeak these to the managemept. All industry U 
lo set up that the word of the management can be Quiddv 
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and easily transmitted down. It is no less of consequence to 
those al>ove than to those h^low that some agency exists for 
facilitating the reverse process. 

IndiLstrial eflicicncy could not have been so definitely ad¬ 
vanced as it has been without gigantic nccomplislimcnt in 
gathering data, codifying them, and die establishment of sys¬ 
tems to realire benefits from the lessons' learned. It is use¬ 
less to expect that gtcat businesses can be conducted without 
a great mass of prescribed routines designed for the greatest 
good in the majority of cases. lUit it is true that the necessary 
struggle for uniformity and system has involved the limita¬ 
tion of individualism to standardized types to an extent that 
raises some serious questions. 

It is impossible to set limits to tiic adxantages which may 
accrue to a business from such attnhntcs of personality among 
its men as loyalty and cnthnsiasm, and yet personality cannot 
well he standardized Herein the employment department needs 
particularly to be on guard in its own work. It must steer between 
the danger of following the foreman’s nietliod of picking men 
because he likes their looks or their manners, and a method 
so systematized and impersonal as to have eliminated all in¬ 
dividualism. 

It is for this reason that great caution is needed to avoid 
blind acceptance of methods from among the various systems 
evolved by the less careful industrial ps\cliologists or advo¬ 
cates of character an.alysis. Much along these lines has been 
established which ought to be known and utilized to reason¬ 
able extent in the cmploj-mcnt office., It is surely true that 
certain physical types are particularly adapted to certain forms 
of manual labor; it is as true that certain mental types have 
especial aptitudes which ought to be recognized Ki assigning 
them to work. Experimental psychology' has taught us how 
to Ifctermln^ the mental defective and the moron, and is 
capable of doing far more for us. Hut there is a refinement of 
system proposed by some that is neither commercially profit¬ 
able nor ethically sound, in that on the one hand, at large ex¬ 
pense, it attempts the standardization of personality, and^on 
thei other, it accepts unduly a theory of predestination which 
would largely limit the opportunities for proving individual 
worth. 

Theft arc, however, no diflferencea of opinion concerning 
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the desirability of standardization of jobs. This is not prop¬ 
er!^ a responsibility of the employment office, but knowledge 
of what the respective standards|are is one of its vital needs. 
If the data have not been gathered and made available, one of 
the most essential moves for the employment office in the es¬ 
tablishment of its own work is to undertake suth a survey of 
requirements of tha work and opportunities for the workers 
in the respective departments and sub-cVepartments as brought 
together will give n composite of tlie whole plant. Such a 
.survey need not be made obtrusively nor need it become a 
nuisance to dciiartment executives. It will necessarily involve 
the expenditure of considerable time. But it is worth while 
doing, even if it has to be done very quietly and very slowly, 
for wlhlc it olTcrs the most fundamental data for employment 
work, it likewise often shows such inconsistencies in practice 
that a company can markedly raise its average of efficiency, 
if only it brings the departments of lax or faulty standards 
somewhat up towards the grades of those which arc being 
well administered. 

Such a survey in its elementary form sliould show at least 
such facts concerning the respective departments as preferred 
sources of supply for new employes, education or special 
training required, any special attributes desired, initial wages 
paid, opportunities for advancement in position and possible 
wage increases, working conditions and working hours, and 
labour turnover. 

The term “labor turnover,” which has recently come into 
general use, even n6w is not fully understood by some, and 
is perhaps best d^crlbed by the more brutal phase in general 
use, “hiring and Bring.” The annual “hiring and firing" fig¬ 
ures repr^ent the percentage of labor turnover. For in¬ 
stance, if a company maintains a normal labor force of a 
thousand people, and is obliged to employ annualjy.a thousand 
to compensate for those who leave or are dismissed, the labor 
turnover is ioo*per cent. 

Probably no greater argument for the establishment of a 
functionalized cmploNmient department in many companies 
could be made than to induce a study of the labor turnover 
figure^. It is not •an unusual experience to find employers who 
estimate the figures of their own concerns at less than 50 per 
cent, when it actually runs to several times that figure. 
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It is to ]>c noted that such hgfures, though illuyiinating in 
themselves, need further analysis to be of major use. ‘For 
instance, seasonal demands may be such in the specified shop 
normally anrolling a tiiousaitd hands tliat two hundred must 
be employed periodic.'illy for a few weeks and then dismissed, 
their places a^aiii to be filled in a few more weeks. If this 
happens five times a year, the turnover figures will be too per 
cent. THb other extreme would be a concern with such lack 
of knowledge of the money loss involved in change that prac¬ 
tically every job was vacated and filled at least annually, when 
likewise the labor turnover would be too per cent. Such fig¬ 
ures are much too high, but they are not infrequent. They 
likewise are expensive, but while in tlic latter case the concern 
in question w'ould bear nuich of the expense, in tlie former 
it is more largely imposed upon the community Working 
men or working women wlio, through no fault of their own, 
arc deprived .successive!), time on time, of the opportunities to 
realize their caniing capacities, inevitably suffer impairment 
of courage, self-rc^pcct, and even moral fibre, the loss of which 
falls first upon the comnuniity, but eventually upon industry, 
in the depreciation in quality and spirit of the labor supply. 

It is extremely difficult to know what can be done to re¬ 
move the seasonal clement in employment needs in the ma¬ 
jority of cases. On the otiicr hand, much would be gained if, 
by analysis a»id comparison, foremen and sub-managers could 
be shown the futility and financial loss of the lack of compre¬ 
hension which allows them to discharge carelessly on caprice, 
or for the maintenance of that perverted sense of discipline 
which they phrase as "keeping the fear* of God in the hearts 
of their people.” 

There is so miidi advantage in having employes who know 
the ways and routines of a concern that it would seem that, 
except whjfc dismissals are for sufficient cause, those suf¬ 
fering them Vould be preferred applicants for positions else¬ 
where in the compatjy calling for like grade of ability. It is 
not often so, neverthelesl, except where a well-estabUshed em- 
ployment office or its equivalent exists. All too frequently, 
a reduction of work in one department of a large manuftc- 
tarfhg plant will send workers out unde(. dismissal, while 
sqme other department of ^e same plant is seddng ad&Hioiial 
help. 
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A rule ivhich has been established in some large plants, and 
whifh has worked advantageously, is that no department can 
discharge an individual from tl^e company’s employ; it can 
only dismiss from its own work. In effect, this subjects the 
case to review o! some higher ofhcial who holds the power of 
final discharge, gives the employment ofike a bhance to*4iti- 
lize the experienced*employe elsewhere, if of provc(^ capacitir, 
and acts as a healthy check on the inipalsive high-handedness 
of CLTlain types of foremen and subnianagcrs Another rule 
which works to somewhat the same efTccl is to require ad¬ 
vance notices to be filed w’llh llie employment ofiice concern¬ 
ing projected dismissals, together with tlie reasons therefor. 

Other statistics which will interest the progressive em- 
plo3cr may he compiled, showing tile degree of permanency 
of the labor force—thus, the percentages showing what pro¬ 
portion of tile total enrollment has been employed less than 
a 3ear, what proportion for between one and two years, and 
so on. Not infrequently it will be found that these figures 
reveal employment conditions quite apart from the theories 
of the head of the house and contrary to his belief as to how 
liis business is being run A m.'inufacturer employing about 
four thousand men told me recently tliat he had genuinely be¬ 
lieved tfiat a large proportion of his men had been with him 
from ten to twenty years, only to find from such a statistical 
table that 50 per cent had been there less than two and a half 
years. 

Incidcntalls’, it ma3' be suggested that sonic of the easy 
generalizations which have been made from time to time in 
regard to the iajk tT stability of workingmen as groups, 
because of the presence therein of so-called “floaters,” would 
be materia^y altered if it could be known to, what extent it 
had been beyond /he volition of workmen «f unquestioned 
skill to remain permanently placed. In general, «the handling 
of dismissals has been dictated by the intelligence of sub- 
executives ralhef than by the intelligence of the management, 
and there has been no supervisron from al>ove. 

The functionalized employment department is dependent, 
fof successful accomplishment, in particularly specific i^ays 
upon the smooUintts with which its work can be made to ar¬ 
ticulate with other functionalized departments, such, for in¬ 
stance, as the accounting department, the sdiedule or nratiiig 
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department, and other like ones. It must rely on ^ these for 
the data to prove much of its own work, and in turn it may find 
within its perspective facts lii&hly important to them. Through 
the large niimltcr of Us interviews, it should come to have an 
unusually comprehensive knowledge of current rates of wages 
for cstablishct^ grades of work. It ought, furthermore, to 
come into position to know to w'liat* cxtpnt the law of in¬ 
creasing returns will jipply to additional rates of pay estab¬ 
lished to secure superior ability. 

It is proliably due to the fact that the attention of indus¬ 
trial leaders has been fixed in tlic past so intcnll)’ on problems 
of power, plants, and machines that so little practical recog¬ 
nition has been given to the fact that the most ciheient worker, 
even at considerably increased cost, is far and away the most 
profitable. The most obvious dc'inonstration of this exists 
perhaps in tlie case of a sliop filled with expensive machinery 
working to full capacity, yet with us production falling behind 
its orders. Would there be any hesitancy if its management 
could have an option offered between added cHicicncy and en¬ 
thusiasm among its employes that would increase its poten¬ 
tiality a half tlirough the enrollment of its labor force on the 
basis of capability to earn a largely increased wage, and the 
alternative of tiie necessity of adding 50 per cent to its plant 
and mechanical equipment? Tjic truth is that seemingly there 
is not yet any general undorstanding among employers that 
a high gross payroll does not necessarily result from a high 
individual wage, or expressed in slightly different terms, that 
the cost per unit of production may be larger the lower the 
rate of pay to the individual worker. 

A somewhat analagous principle is involved in the matter 
of working hours per day The old-time practice indicated a 
theory that if so. much work could be accomplished by a work- 
ing-we^ of- jixty hours, 20 per cent more could be accomp¬ 
lished ir. a worlang week of seventy-two hours. Reduce these 
figures to fifty hours a week as compared to sixty, and the 
theory does not seem to have been so completely discarded 
even now. Yet the facts are available from modem Investi- 
gationa of the physical and nervous reactions from fatigfie, 
lack^of variety incident to refinement of methods in specializa¬ 
tion, and want of time for recuperative processes, to* show 
tliat Qp to tome definite limit actual gross production may in- 
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crease under redustion of hours; or that up to some other 
a mAh larger proportionate production per hour of work 
may be secured. Moreover, these argtimcnts have been prov¬ 
ed again and again in tlie actual operations of progressive 
companies. * 

It is not to bo understood that the employment department 
docs have or should l^ave final authority to ^govern these 
policies But the A'partmcnt is in a position to ^iidy and 
compile data regarding these problems tis \cry few other de- 
jiartmcnts can; and citlicr 111 initiating or contributing to in¬ 
vestigations of al! such matters atTccting tfie human relations, 
it has Di>portiinity for rendering the must valuable kind of 
stafl service to the general adniinistralion and to departments 
a.ssociatcd with itself. 

Industrial eflitienej, vvitli all its vital importance, is yet a 
means to an end, and not ilie end itself It is the rjuality or 
manner hy which a highly desiralilc re.sult is to be accomp- 
li.shcd, but it is nc)t the result It has too often happened that 
an earnest aclvoiate oi cHicient iiu’thods has become so cn- 
grossi^d in the technicjue of liis profession as to ignore its pur¬ 
pose, to the consequent delrinieiit of the general cause 

So It may be too easily with functionalized employment 
work An office may be set up under the dircttion of a master 
of system, which In its operation sliall he a model of method. 
Interviewing of applicants, filling out of skillfully devised ap¬ 
plication l»lanks and filing them, and creation of numberless 
card records may be so conducted as to show these things to 
have been reduced to an exact scicMice, and yet the value of 
the department remain problematical. 

Of course, iu)»cflfort must be spared to hav;; the ways de¬ 
vised by which (he best possi!>lc candidates shall be offered 
and chosfti for the respective kinds of work. But the work 
is incomplete if il* stops here. The good of rtie business is the 
criterion by which all accomplishment must bo» /Vdged. If a 
high grade of labor has been secured, the company’s •interests 
demand that tfic environment, the conditions and the oppor¬ 
tunities shall be made such as to hold it. The employment 
<^artment cannot omit any legitimate effort to influence 
policies to this end. It must work helpfully and under||tand- 
ingly«with other "departments, without pride or arrogance. But 
it must work unceasingly with clear vision toward the goah of 
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making ils distinct contribution to the company’s prosperity 
througli tilt improved human relationships which it*may help 
to develop. 

THE FUNCTION OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
DEPARTMENT* 

Introduction 

If you take any two business concerns engaged in the same 
industry and allow to both the same mechanical advantages and 
the same proficiency of method and system, the larger measure 
of success will come to that concern which had advanced further 
toward the intelligent development of its working force. It is 
perhaps natural that industry, in studying out ways and means 
to expand and increase its powers, should first bring into exis¬ 
tence machines which make po.ssible the multiplication and refine¬ 
ment of its product. It is natural, perhaps, that the next step 
should lie the perfecting of methods of production and distribu¬ 
tion to the end of eliminating as far as possible all waste and 
lost motion In the same way it is natural that industry, having 
solved these two problems in a large degree, should devote its 
attention to the development of the workers who operate these 
machines and systems, and on whose efficiency, then, the effi¬ 
ciency of these machines and systems depend. It is with this in 
mind that we have come together at this conference to exchange 
ideas. 

Field of the Department 

The phrase “employment department” *19 a misnomer if it is 
permitted to convey the idea of a department maintained merely 
to keep in touch with the lalx)r market and to engage employees. 
Its function is inlinitely broader. Summed up in one sentence, 
the emplo>m\{snt department is the department whose purpose is 
to develtfi the efficiency of the workers, directly or indirectly, 
and to bring about a condition in which the individual employee 
will render as nearly as polsihle lOo per cent service to his em* 
ployer. The word "employ,” then, should signify "continuous 
employment” rather than the act of engaging a worker and plac* 
ing hfti on the pay roll. ». 

iVSy K. C QotUer, Vks-Prcaidcnt, The Scott Ce., Fhila. U. S. Bo¬ 
ren 41 labor Ststistke. Bol. tej. p. 7-14. lC«j, 1916. 
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Four Divisions 

• 

How, then, is the employment department to proceed? Into 
what subordinate functions is its main function of the develop* 
ment of personnel divided? There are four. Allow me to touch 
briefly upon these subordinate functions. * 

Selection 

Of course, the first is that of selection. When we go to con¬ 
struct a machine, our first care is as to the material we put into 
it; similarly when we go to build up an efficient working force, 
we must exercise the grcalc.st care as to the character and qual¬ 
ity of the units which are to comprise it. The employment de¬ 
partment must naturally keep a classified record of applicants, 
so that when vacancies occur, to be filled, the executive in charge 
of engaging employees ma\ be able to get in touch with proper 
material. It must examine applicants carefully, not only with 
respect to their fitness for the particular tasks they are to per¬ 
form, but with respect to their constitutional ability to harmonize 
with the ideals and underlying principles of the company they 
are to serve; they must be capable of loyalty as well as efficiency. 
The incoming employee, too, must be physically capable of per¬ 
forming the duties about to be delegated to him. Not only must 
he be muscularly strong enough for his tasks, but he must be 
constitutionally in good health, and he must of course be free from 
any impairment which might be communicated to his fellow 
workers. For the n^edical examination of new employees, a 
company physician^hoifld be in attendance under the direction 
of the employment department. 

Instruction 

The second subordinate function of the employment aepan- 
ment is, in roost concerns, that of instruction. Instruction is 
the process of developing a new emploiyee capable of delivering, 
perhaps, 10 per cent service into a trained worker capable of 
delivering 90 per cent service or better Methods of training 
differ with different^concems. Different kinds of work, different 
kinds df organization, demand different ways of conducting in¬ 
struction work. Some concerns find it best to maintain acfaooU 
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under salaried teachers for this purpose; such schools should, 
of course, he under the direction of the employment department. 
Other concerns have tlicir ins|riiction work done dcpartmcntally 
by persons designated to that (/ask, or even by foremen and fel¬ 
low employees. VVlierc the instruction work is done in this way, 
the employment department should be a very interested party. 
It should citlicr exercise direct control fOr a strong advisory in¬ 
fluence. * ' 

IVelfare 

The thiid subordinate function of (he employment depart¬ 
ment is tliat whicli has direct reference to the state of mind of 
the employee. This division of the work is founded on the cer¬ 
tainty that an employee wlio is happy and satisfied and free from 
anxiety, and who works under favorable physical conditions, w’ill 
do better woik and nurre of it than an employee who is dissatis¬ 
fied and fearful of tlie future, and who does his work in an un¬ 
favorable physical environment. I'or want of a better name, this 
division of llie work is called “Welfare work," a phrase which 
has fallen into some disrepute because Uiosc in cliarge of wel¬ 
fare in many establishments have let their hearts lead them 
astray, and because througli lack of tact and judgment, welfare 
w'ork in certain quarters has been permitted to be interpreted by 
(he employees themselves as touching on altruism and charity. 

Welfare work is not altruism; it is not charity. Industry 
now regards personnel as one of the big factors to be considered 
in every undertaking, and if this is so, then the work of the 
welfare department is an economic necessity. But this work 
must be conducted along economic lines,, as every other depart¬ 
ment is conducted; every dollar spent on it fnust yield 100 cents 
in return. It must be thoroughly leavened with good, hard, 
common sense. * * 

The ernpjoyment department, through its welfare division, 
should ^vc* constant attention to such things as light, air, san¬ 
itary arrangements, and elevator service. It is not reasonable to 
expect an employee to reuch his or her place of work in the 
establishment in the right frame of mind to tackle the day’s 
work with eagerness, if he has to pass through the gamut ^f 
damp, dark, and congested locker rooms, and fjther climb several 
flights of stairs or wait his turn to get on the elevator together 
wfth a crowd of fellow workers, all as vexed as he. It it not 
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reasonable to expect* him to display interest in the company as a 
whole if his employers fail to regard him in measure as a part- 
ncr~as he really is—and to proMide for his physical comfort 
and convenience accordingly. Toil)ring the individuj^l employee 
to the frame of mind where he is able to deliver efiicient service, 
it is axiomatic that the employer, through the cgiployment dc- 
partment, should arrange* for those phjsical surroundings which 
will breed self-respect as well as a spirit of satisfaction. 

Under the welfare division of the erfiployinent department, 
restaurants should be maintained for the use of the employees, 
where good food can be procured at minimum prices. If this is 
not feasible, encouragement should at least be given to some 
reputalde caterer to maintain a good, low-price restaurant in tlic 
immediate vicinity. The former plati, however, is infinitely the 
better. Good food makes for good heallh, esj)ccially wlicn 
served under agreeable conditions a combination that is iiifrc- 
quently found in low-price restaurants Then again, at the 
lunch hour the employees meet as men and talk as men; it is 
the time when opinions arc formed, fricndshiiis made, and esprit 
de corps developed. 

After these fundamcnln! and immediate welfare needs arc 
satisfied, the employment department should devote its energies 
to the development of an adequate beneficial .association for the 
protection of those employees who are taken sick. A staff of 
woman visitors should regularly call at the homes of employees 
w’ho are absent owing to illness, for the sole purpose of assisting 
them in any reasonable way and expressing the company’s inter¬ 
est in them. This work requires tact and judgment, for any 
careless phrase interpreted by the sick employee as .savoring of 
charity will be rrtented, and any possible suggestion that the 
visit is really a pretext for detective work in the home will 
arouse suspicion of the sincerity of the company’s motives and 
alienate the workef's loyalty and enthusiasm. * 

And in addition the welfare division should ^ridvidc for a 
sound pension system for the benefit of the superannuated em¬ 
ployees who have given their lives Jo the company and have 
grown old in its service. 

^ And when these matters, which are fundamental but not nec¬ 
essarily immediate, have been adjusted, then the cmplo^pient 
department is at Hficrty, through its welfare division, to promote 
other but less requisite enterprises for the benefit of the workfrs^ 
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such as employees’ clubs, savings funds and*social meetings, all 
of which contribute to a favorable attitude of mind on the {>art 
of the employees. • 

• 

Medical 

The fourlh^subdivision of the work* of the employment de¬ 
partment one 1 have already touched on hi discussing the ex¬ 
amination of applicant^: tliat is, the medical work. Every large 
company should ha\c the services of a physician, either all-time 
or part-time, which should he supplemented by adequate, if not 
elaborate, hospital facilities In addition to examining new em¬ 
ployees, the physician should periodically examine all employees 
on the pay roll, say every six months, as a preventive measure. 
A timely examination may frequently free an employee from 
the necessity of later giving up his position, and may save his 
employer tlie cost and loss of getting a new employee in his 
place. Two hospitals should be maintained, even if very small— 
one for men employees and one for women employees. At least 
one orderly and iiuisc slioiild be in constant attendance, to give 
attention to employees who are taken sick and to treat emer¬ 
gency cases. 


Summary of Functions 

I have skeletonized thus the direct functions of the employ¬ 
ment department by clas.sifying them as first, selective (the func¬ 
tion of engaging employees), instruction (the function of de¬ 
veloping their cfhcicncy for their particular tasks), welfare (the 
function of creating a favorable mental background for their 
work), and medical (the fvmction of protecting their physical 
health). 

Industry is cohiing to recogture the need for such a depart¬ 
ment to sup^visc its personnel, yet individual executives, even 
within concerns which are most farseeing, fail to appreciate 
the full need for and opportunity of the employment depart¬ 
ment. For this reason the employment department should oc¬ 
cupy an unique position in the business organization; the man¬ 
ager of the emploj’ment department should be in touch with tlft 
supreue authority in the organization, in ordor that the depart¬ 
ment policies may receive first-hand and final corroboration in 
cate it is needed. But because its value is not as yet convindagly 
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impressed upon the* average department executives, whom it is 
intmded to serve, such final support from the powers that be 
should be invoked only when aBsolutely necessary. In short, 
the employment department should win cooperation of the execu¬ 
tives with whom it works, not through arbitrary legislation from 
above, but through actual service rendered to tleose executives. 
To render such actual scTrvice to these executives the manager of 
the employment department (and his ^assistants) ’should be 
capable of seeing all sides of ever>' question that arises; he 
should get the other man's point of view ; he should get down to 
a basis of departmental and personal friendliness with him and 
work out the solution to his satisfaction. Interdepartmental 
antagonism must be done away with. Personal dislike must be 
forgotten, When, by such a policy, the employment department 
wins the esteem and friendship of the operating departments, its 
position in the organization will he ten times as strong as if it 
attempts to force recognition for itself througli edict from the 
general manager's office. 

So much for the organization of the employment department, 
its place in the company, and its relations with the operating de¬ 
partments. What policies should it pursue? 

Labor Turnover 

Immediately there presents itself for consideration the prob¬ 
lem of the labor turnover, a source of loss and inefficiency and 
industrial hardship which business, until comparatively recently, 
has completely overlooked. Labor turnover is, briefly, the pro¬ 
portion of the ni^ber of employees engaged in a year to the 
total number of employees on the pay roll. If a concern has 500 
persons 0^ its pay roll and in a certain year 500 persons must be 
engaged to maint^n that pay roll at 500, the.Ialwr turnover is 
100 per cent; if it is necessary to engage only ^,to maintain 
the pay roll, the labor turnover is 50 per cent. The fcv^ula la 
complicated slightly if the size of the pay roll increases or de¬ 
creases during the year and again iP the necessary hirings are 
differentiated from the unnecessary hirings. But, broadly 
sfeaking, turnover is the proportion of employees hired to the 
total ^y roll. .• * 

It should be the duty of the employment department to red^icc 
tmwlmlesome labor turnover by every means at its command. In 
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fact, the ultimate efficiency of the employment department can 
larfjcly be gauged by the trend in the turnover figures. In adefition 
to the contributing effect a high labor turnover has upon general 
induitrial ’conditions, nliich m turn react upon the company, 
there is a very immediate .significance in a high labor turnover 
which can l»e fneasured in dollars and cents. The cost of hiring 
and firing an ordinary clerk or workman U3 variously estimated 
in different concerns <it from to $200 This represents the 
cost of hiring, the cost of the hjciiking-in process, tlie cost of 
material wasU'd and spoiled, the disorganiring effect upon the 
immediate department, and the cost of reduced output during 
the early day.s of the new cmploj’ee's service If the average 
cost is $100 per employee, it rciiuircs no genius to ascertain the 
cost per year to a concern with 1,000 employees which has a 
labor turnover of 100 per cent. 

Methods of Reduction 

What arc the methods hy wliich the cmplo>Tnent department 
can reduce the lal)or turnover^ First, of course, by intelligent 
selection. Second, by intelligent instruction work so that the 
employee will not fail to make good through inadequate prepara¬ 
tion for his tasks Third, by creating in him a satisfied spirit as 
far as welfare work, properly conducted, can do it. Fourth, by 
developing the policy throughout the organization of filling 
vacancies from within and ui\jng the employees the opportunity 
to advance (o positions of greater responsibility and compensa¬ 
tion as fast as their ability warrants it. Fifth, by reducing as 
far as possible the number of arbitrary-di^issals. Sixth, by 
working with the administrative ofticials of the company to 
standardize the rate of production, either by manufacturing for 
stock when possible instead of on order, or^in rearranging the 
schedule of«production in such a way that the average output 
(and d^nsequently, the working force) will remain uniform. 
Seventh, by acting as a clearing house for labor between the 
various operating departn^ents, in order to prevent one depart¬ 
ment from discharging help kcause of slack w'ork, while an¬ 
other department is adding to its force. In its capacity as del¬ 
ing house, too, the emplo^mient department «?.n place elsewhere 
in^the organization employees who fail to make good where first 
assigned ; there are such things as square pegs and round holes. 
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and many an employee who fails miserably at one task may suc- 
cee(^ markedly at another. 

Personal ifclations 

Now for another function of the cmployniAt department. 
The strictly militaryi form of orKanizalion is coming under the 
microscope and flaws are being discoverc^l Industry is coming 
to see that the executive who says, “do this,” to his subordinates, 
and wlio fails to help tliem b}’ advice and personal assistance is 
not as valuable as the executive who ret;ards it as his first duty 
to aid his workmen. The executive is not to command, but to 
assist. And the business organization which is permeated with 
this spirit of cooperation between boss and worker is certain to 
possess a higher degree of human cfl'iciency than the business 
which is built along the old-time military lines. 

The employment department should aid and foster the de¬ 
velopment of this spirit, both through the por.soiial efforts of its 
manager and his assistants and in the adoption of departmental 
polities w’hich work to that end. 


Centralized Discharge 

This touches closely the qiic.stion of distharge. The fear of 
peremptory discharge is often the cause of vitiated efflcicncy on 
the part of the employee Fear and cnlluisiasm can not reside 
side by side in the same individual’s mind. Tlie theory of the 
old military system is, too frequently, to fire a iiumher of work¬ 
ers occasionally fijr tfie avowed purpose of keeping the fear of 
God in the hearts of the others; it fails entirely to take into con- 
sideration*the fact that sucli a policy, while doi^btless compelling 
sullen obedience on the part of the individuai, lowers the effi¬ 
ciency of the force as a whole and increa.scs di^t^y the labor 
turnover. • 

Ultimate disfiiarge from the company should take place only 
through the employment department, which should analyze the 
reasons for discharge in each case and give the discharged em¬ 
ployee a chance to stale his side of the case. Too often, under 
the nttUtary systeifl of organization, workers arc discharged for 
some superhdal reason or through the whim of their superigrs. 
Too frequently we condemn, unheard. This tcndenQr can be 
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curbed and the problem of the square pegs and round holes 
solved through the centralizing of the function of discharge in 
the employment department. It will doubtless prove illuminating 
in most ccAnpanies to classify the cases of discharged employees 
by causes and departments. Such a comparative classification 
would be certtiin to have a wholesome effect upon the minds of 
the executives who habitually discharge without good reason, and 
tend to demonstrate ihat a large departmental labor turnover 
reflects seriously upon their individual abilities. 

A Service Defartmenl 

In closing, let me point out that by the very nature of its 
held the employment department must be a service department. 
It is not an operating department, but it should work hand in 
glove with the operating departnunls, helping them in a gen¬ 
uinely sincere way to increase their own efficiency through in¬ 
creasing the efficiency of their employees. It should not seek 
credit for what it docs, only results—on which in the end it 
must stand or fall. The. means should always be sacrificed to 
the end; many of its achievements for the improvement of the 
working force mu.st be accomplished indirectly by counsel and 
advice, and the credit, oftentimes, must go elsewhere. But that, 
of course, is of minor significance. If, by its activity, either 
direct or indirect, there results permanent economic advantage 
to the company through the improvement of its human relation¬ 
ships, the employment department will take its place in the or¬ 
ganization as one of the productive departments. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND SCOPE OF THE 
EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT * 

Introduction 

The following paper is an elaboration, or, more correctly 
speaking, an exposition of an outline submitted to the employ¬ 
ment managers' group of the industrial management council of 
the Rochester Chamber of Commerce at its ^meeting on Febru- 

* Bj N. X). UabbeU. EM^ofoient llaaacen Gcbct^iJ Sianal 

C«!, Boclitstcr, N. Y. U. S. Boreaa of Labor Siatiatka. BuL p. 97- 
111. Oetobtf, 19)7. 
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ary 20, 1917. The jfurpose in trying to cover the whole field in 
one paper A not to put forth a set of conclusions which would 
tend to close specific subjects and irnder discussions of them un¬ 
necessary, but rather to coordinate these same subjects so that 
we can sec at a glance their relation to tlic whole scheme and 
rate them in importance accordingly. It will a^iO serve as a 
tangi})lc basis for consideration In a plant just starting or con* 
sidcring the starling of an employment depaitmcnt, sirtt-e it sug¬ 
gests in concise and coordinated form wliat functions might be 
covered. The points raised licrc pertain almost wholly to ac¬ 
tivities connected directly with employing. No effort has been 
made to take up the subject of welfare or service work because 
this subject in itself furnishes material for several separate pa¬ 
pers 

W’itli this \‘icwpoint m mind let us take up the organization 
and «>cope of the employment department proper. 

Responsthiltty 

I’robabl) the first question in connection with an rtnplo3'mcnt 
department is “To whom should the employment manager be 
responsible?’’ It is now pretty well agreed that he should be 
directly responsible to the manager and answerable to him alone. 
Of course titles of executives vary in different organizations, 
but the point here is, that the employment manager should come 
directly under the highest executive immediately responsible for 
all phases of manufacture. He may be called the general man¬ 
ager, manager, factory manager, works manager, general sup¬ 
erintendent, or any on^ of several other titles This brings the 
employment managfr coordinate with tlic produrtion and me¬ 
chanical superintendents, also the heads of the inspection, engi¬ 
neering, aiMj any other departments of similar Tank, depending 
on the type of organization. Although the cTnploytncnt man¬ 
ager must be primarily an executive, liis position A l&rgely that 
of a staff nan, and his dealings with the manager will fie, to a 
great extent, in an advisory capacity pn all matters pertaining 
to the policies of the company affecting the relations l>ctw€en 
cmjiloyer and employee. Being coordinate with the superinten¬ 
dents responsible for the conduct of labor coming under Ijieir 
supervision, he is ^l^Ic to act as a check on the interpretation 
of the company's policies as administered to employees by thAr 
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superiors. This, of course, places him in the position of judge 
in the court of appeals, on questions involving the relations be¬ 
tween management and employee. 

I 

listablishing An Employment Department 

The nvere signing of an order does not'establish an employ¬ 
ment department, hut \iie aiilhorizatioii and backing by tlie man¬ 
agement are absolutely essential. Assuming tliat these are 
granted, tlie establishing of the department is a slow, gradual 
process. It requires time and ceaseless dijilomacy, energy, per¬ 
severance. and patience on the part of the employment manager 
in educating and gaming the lonfidence of the furcmcti. The 
fact tliat he is org.'im/ing an employment department will prej¬ 
udice most of the foremen against him because they feci that 
he IS trj'ing to take some of llieir aiitliority aw.iy from them 
I’hc employmoiit manager must size up each individual foreman 
and study his per'^onality to learn the l)cst way to apjiroach and 
work with him. It is also very necessary to make the foremen 
feel that tlie emplojmeiit department is being established to help 
them, and to explain thoroughly how it will accomplish this. 
He should listen carcfiillv to any ide.^ the foremen may have on 
eniplo>Tnent department work, and wlierever possible should in¬ 
corporate their snggc.‘‘tions Above all else, lie should aim not 
to antagonize the foremen and should always deal with them in 
a frank, straightforward, open manner, giving them no occa¬ 
sion to feel that anything is being ‘‘slipped over" on them. 
When once the foremen realize that he is Working for their in¬ 
terests and is always willing and glad *to cooperate with them 
on any phases of the work where they are mutually concerned, 
he will have little difficulty in getting a fair trial for any plan he 
may \vi»h to put» across Anotlier very important part of this 
missionary*‘work is in gaining a general working knowledge of 
all opitations and getting the foremen’s ideas on what types of 
men they want for them. This is laying the foundations for 
standard specifications later on The employment manager 
must be first, last, and all the time a thirty-third degree diplo¬ 
mat. He must put in operation one thing at a time and be stlre 
that everjlhing else in operation is working out satisfactory be¬ 
fore starting anything dte. 
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^cope of The Tmploymenl Department 

• 

Although tlie employment department deals primarily with 
hiring, its scope should by no means be limited to securing help. 
In the more progressive concerns tlie following iij^of employees 
and acting as a point of*contact between the management and 
employee is just as important, if not more so. This Is shown 
by the fact that the title “supervisor of personnel'’ is now be¬ 
ing widely used instead of “cniployinent manager." At any 
rate, tfie function of the employment department is to— 

Build up a list of applicants available - The extent of this 
list will depend upon the conditions of tlie labor market. Some 
concerns do not put on file any applications which can not be 
used at the time, while some go to the other extreme and hire 
only from applications on the shelf. Under present conditions 
it can not he as.sumed that an application will be good for very 
long unlc.ss the concern has such a good name that men will leave 
others to accept positions with it However, there is little doubt 
concerning the advisability of putting on file applications of de¬ 
sirable workmen who apply at a time when they can not be 
placed. This makes it unnecessary to depend entirely on men 
applying at the office, because this is a very uncertain quantity, 
and repeaters at the office do not represent the best class of 
workmen, especially on skilled work. The man wanted is gen¬ 
erally not there when needed Very often the opening will oc¬ 
cur within a short time, and as a general rule part of those sent 
for will come in. Applicants can be encouraged to call up oc¬ 
casionally, or even to advise if they have accepted other po¬ 
sitions and whether ior not they still want to be considered as 
available. Putting applications on file, provided a reasonable 
number arc^ent for, is sure to have a dc.sirable effect on work¬ 
men in the locality,‘for it shows a personal ii?tcrcs^ which is 
appreciated, because they fee! that this same intefesf will ex¬ 
tend to men in the employ. * 

This file should include desirable applications selected from— 
(tf) Those applying at the employment office: These re¬ 
quire a great deal of weeding out, because this class does not 
represent, in the majority of cases, the best type of workmin. 
Howevef, it is essed^al to have men applying at the office, and 
the aim should be to raise the standard of this class as tmicH 
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as possible by encouraging desirable men to return and tactfully 
tending to discourage those not desirable. This class of appli¬ 
cant is indispensable for filling positions in a hurry. Many good 
men can be secured on short; notice, because they are most of 
them out of work when they apply. 

(b) Those* recommended by employees: This class is 
probably the most desirable when oneb prppcrly placed, because 
they have friends injthe organization who will introduce them 
and make then feel more at home during the first few days, 
which arc the harde.st They will also have tics which will tend 
to hold them, once they arc hired, I)ccaiisc they will feel under 
obligation to make good for the sake of the men who recom¬ 
mended them, In order to carry this out successfully, however, 
it is necessary to make an employee feel at the time he recom¬ 
mends a man that he is to a large extent assuming the respon¬ 
sibility of his being a desirable character and capable of making 
good. He should be informed if tiie man docs not come up tc 
expectations. An employee should recommend an applicant b> 
talking the matter over with the employment manager If il 
seems advisable to interview him, the employee should be giver; 
a form to fill out and sign, vouching for him. This slip when 
presented by the applicant will serve as an introduction to the 
employment manager. 

(f) Those obtained by scouting This class representJ 
largely men whose names have been obtained in connection with 
some specific opening. By scouting is meant any means of stil 
hunt, such as getting in touch with workmen, other cmploymenl 
managers, schools, or any other sources, which might be able 
to suggest capable men, 

(rf) Those obtained by advertising- Ad\^crtising is, of course 
« last resort hut is nevertheless necessary at times "Blind ads’ 
should be usefi only when absolutely necessary Ads over the 
company ^ame are much quicker and shefuld be used except 
whete a rcsjwnsible position is to be filled or where a replace¬ 
ment is to be made which should he kept secret and might be 
"given away" by the ad..The cu.stom of running blind ads to test 
the loynlty of employees should he discouraged, because it 
savors strongly of underhand methods. y 

«<e) Those obtained by other means: This includes mer 
recommended voluntarily by outside sources, 'private individuals 
^blic, fraternal, or other employment agencies charging no fees 
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schools, or^any organizations capable of supplying the right 
class of men. These sources should be encouraged, but at the 
same time educated as to the class of men acceptable. As a gen¬ 
eral rule it is not very satisfactofy to take men frbm private 
agencies charging a fee. The employment manager is laying 
himself open to the charge of being in league *with private 
agencies, and altliougih his intentions are of the best he is often 
misunderstood. From the applicant’s standpoint he has bought 
his job and this obviously is undesirable 

Select the best talent available for positions open .—Thil im¬ 
mediately brings up the point of where the power of hiring 
should be placed. The old idea is that the foreman has abso¬ 
lute pow’cr of liiring. There is now in successful operation in 
many plants the other extreme, viz, the employment manager 
has the absolute power of hiring and the foreman can not re¬ 
ject except after giving the new employee a fair trial. Although 
the latter may come in time to be the prevailing practice, few 
employment departments are well enough established to carry it 
out satisfactorily now, even if the power were delegated to 
them. For a workable .scheme, then, let us make a compromise. 
Let the employment manager hire, unless for certain work the 
foreman expresses on his requisition for help a desire to see the 
applicant before he is engaged. This will have a tendency to 
shift gradually the responsibility for hiring over onto the 
shoulders of the employment manager as he comes to under¬ 
stand more fully what tlie foreman w’ants, and the foreman 
comes to put more confidence in tlie selection of the employ¬ 
ment manager. The ability and knowledge to select compe¬ 
tently come only a^ter* considerable preliminary work has been 
gone through. They involve— 

(o) Information in advance as to vacanciej: This is one 
of the worst featiyes of modern conditions. * Workmen must 
be educated to give sufficient notice of leaving |nd» foremen 
must notify the employment department immediately whfn such 
notice is given, thus allowing as much time as possible for se¬ 
curing people to fill the positions. Thfte education of the work¬ 
man involves, in addition to making him realize the fairness of 
it—(i) a system for paying off in full, when they leave, those 
who give sufficient •notice; (2) having an understanding ^hat 
leaving without notice must be counted against bis record 
should he ever want a reference from the company; (3) cheJc- 
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mg up a previous record of employment to see if .he has quit 
without notice; and (4) it alfo involves, on the part of the em¬ 
ployer, giving notice when letting a man out, except in cases of 
discharge for insuhordinatiort, malicious conduct, and the like. 

he case of a conscientious workman not making good will be 
taken up under another heading. 

knowledge of wiial material is available: 
Jhis includes, in addition to applications on the shelf, a knowl¬ 
edge of conditions of the labor market in the locality, and any 
strikes, layoffs, and other conditions affecting it. 

(r) A close personal contact with foremen: This has 
been touched upon before as part of the missionarv work It 
IS simply getting around the shop as often as time permits and 
kMping 111 touch with the foremen regarding their wants and 
what IS available. 


(d) A general working knowledge of all operations per¬ 
formed: From personal observation and talks with the fore¬ 
men a general knowledge of the work can be acquired. 

(e) Standard specifications for all clas.scs of help used- 
Standard specifications would be an outgrowth of contact with 
the foreman and would involve a knowledge of the operations 
and the corresponding kinds of help preferred. These should be 
reduced to writing and approved by the foreman and employ- 
ment rnanager. 


(/) Knowledge of rates and earnings: It is necessary for 
the employment manager to have a thorough knowledge of rates 
paid for all classes of work. This should include day rates and 
a general knowledge of average earnings on piecework in the 
plant and as much of this information as can be gained per¬ 
taining to other plants in the locality. 

_ (g) Investigation of applicant's record: Proper coopera¬ 
tion on the part .of employment managers 011 the matter of ref¬ 
erences will pnable them to weed out many of the undesirables. 
It is^largely a matter of the employment department having 
suffiaent data to give an intelligent and comprehensive record 
of the man. 


(A) Physical examination of applicants; Many of the 
lar^ and more progressive concerns are now insisting upofi a 
phyfleal examination of new employees before starting work. 
Ill many cues it is the outcome of rigid accident compensation 
laws, bat from the purely business standpoint doctor’s exam- 
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illations arf a good proposition. They arc so common now that 
very few applicants ohject to them. A comprehensive employ¬ 
ment is not complete without them 

(0 Character analysis: Opinions of employmertt men vary 
as to the \ahif of scientific selection and character analysis, but 
there js without doubt ^something 111 the sciLMU^ which would 
he of value to mosttcmploNTiient men It is for each to use a.s 
much of the science as his experience juftiftcs * 

(/) Testing out applicant for certain work: Many con¬ 
cerns arc finding it advantageous in some cases to take the ap¬ 
plicant to the department and give liim a superficial try out. 
This is of special value in the case of operators for special and 
automatic machines where a minute or two at the machine will 
prove whether or not the applicant is familiar with it. How¬ 
ever, this should be discouraged rather than encouraged. 

This will also include taking the applicant into the factory 
to see working conditions in certain special cases 

J)ifrodttic ui'ZL' rml'loyeLS - At the present time there is not 
enough attention paid to introducing new employees into the 
organization properly. If an applicant has been accepted it is 
woith wliilc to start at once to make Inm feel at home. The 
impressions gained during the first few days stay with him and 
a little personal interest at the stait helps him over the critical 
pciiod Some one from tlic employment office should take him 
to his department when he starts and the introduction sliould in¬ 
clude : 

(n) Introduction to foreman and fellow employees: If he 
is not already aerjuainted with the foreman he should be intro¬ 
duced to liim and arrangements should be made for him to be 
made acquainted with fellow employees 

(6) ^plain rules and policies of the company; The most 
satisfactory way o^f explaining rules and policies is to give the 
new man a brief, concise booklet, and supplemeij^ it wdth a 
verbal emphasis on important points. This gives hirr^ an op¬ 
portunity to study them over at leisure, and not rely on memory 
to carry all the details. * 

(c) Explain location and use of hospital: The new em- 
plbyce should be shown the location of the factory medical de¬ 
partment and imp/^ssed with the necessity of going at OKe to 
the hospital in case of any injury, no matter how slight. 

(d) Point out pfaysicml stsrroundingi: Genera] lay out* of 
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buildings, olTiccs, slock and tool rooms, lunch room, exists, etc., 
.sliould l)c pointed out 

(e) Point out location o\ conveniences: This should in¬ 
clude waslrroom, lockers or toat rooms, and toilets to be used 
in the department to which he is assigned. 

F'ollozi’ up 9 ficrformanci‘ of nnployecs~-'By taking up this 
function the employment manager is 'takifig up employment 
work in the broader ymsc This phase of the work is, never¬ 
theless, important, because by follow’ing up the performance of 
all employees, especially new ones, attention is called to “dead- 
wood," round pegs in square holes, and real live material withiti 
the organization It also acts as a check on the judgnicnt of 
the man doing tlic hiring and he should bemefit by the experience. 
This follow up should cover-- 

(o) General conduct. 

(b) Average earnings 

(f) Lateness and ab.scncc 

(d) Health and accidents. 

(c) EfTiciency rating or periodic certifications by foreman 

covering at least — 

1. Workmanship 

j Reliability. 

3. Willingness 

4 Altitude. 

5. Industr)-. 

Render final decision on dllTerences -■ I'lic employment man¬ 
ager sliould render final decision, subject only to the manager, 
on all difTercnces between employees and superior where a 
satisfactory agiecmcnt can not be reached by those concerned. 
In this connection, however, an effort must bV made to discour¬ 
age workmen bringing their troubles to the emplo>Tnent depart¬ 
ment before they have taken the matter up with theif foremen. 
This can be .accomplished hy sending them back to talk it over 
with rtle foreman or immediate superior first, then if a satis¬ 
factory agreement can not be reached, it wil\, logically come 
back to the employment department to be straightened out, 
This would cover-— 

(d) Dissatisfaction with rates. 

• 1. Da>'work rates. , 

2. Piecework rates. 

'(b) Dissatisfaction with working conditions. 

(r) Alleged UDfaimess of any kind. 
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Render^ final decision on recommendation for discharge .— 
The employment manager slioulij render final decision, subject 
to the manager, on all cases of discharge. Unconditional dis¬ 
charge should be a serious rnattet and should be used only as a 
last resort. It should reficct on the foreman as well as the 
man. At the present t^mc discharge is treated ^oo lightly, and 
the authority given* the foreman is many times abi^sed. For 
this reason all cases shonM l»c subjcct«to review by the em¬ 
ployment manager who can. by getting both sides of the story, 
together with his rccoids, render an unl)iased decision. A fore¬ 
man should have the privilege of saying that a man can not 
work in his department, but it sliould not lie for a foreman to 
say tliat a man can not work in the plant at all. This should 
rest with someone whose responsibility covers the entire plant. 
Some plants have gone so far as to give the emplo>Tnent man¬ 
ager the power to force a foreman to take back a workman, 
provided conditions indicate that the foreman is in the wrong. 
However, there is nothing to he gained by sending back to a 
foreman a man he does not want. lie can easily make life so 
miserable for the man that he will be glad to quit. A foreman 
should have the privilege of rctnrningto the employment depart¬ 
ment any man whom he docs not want in his department, but 
it should be up to the employment manager to say whether the 
man deserves unconditional di.schargc from the employ of the 
company or whether be should be given a chance in another de¬ 
partment. In order not to weaken the discipline in the depart¬ 
ment, great care must be exercised by the employment manager 
in handling such cases. It is advisable to get the foreman's sig¬ 
nature to a statement as to whether or not he would be satis¬ 
fied to have the man transferred to another department. A 
negative answer to this question should be ^substantiated by 
very suffiaent reasons before it is accepted Ijj* the employment 
department and the man discharged from the jewploy of the 
company entirely. It must be constantly borne in mityj, how¬ 
ever, that in moat cases the foreman must be backed up, but the 
fact that his action is subject to the approval of the employment 
manager will make him consider carefully before he recom¬ 
mends discharging a man. This also involves considerable edu¬ 
cation of the forpsnen, and they should be instructed talk 
over lirith the employment manager all cases of recommended 
discharge before taking definite action. With a broad-miwfed. 
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unbiased emplojmcnt manager this plan will streng^en rather 
than weaken discipline, bct'au|c it assures every one a square 
deal. It protects an employee when he is in the right and 
makes his piniislinient more sc^’ere when lie is in the wrong. 

Jn’rstujate reasons for leaving —Too much emphasis can not 
lie put on this Yioint. The periodic chart of reasons for leaving 
is the indp to the whole subject of tuixiover. Success or 
failure in coping with the problem depends upon reading ac¬ 
curately and iiiterprctuig properly what is shown there Tlie 
employment mannper personally should see every man before 
his name is taken olT the jiaj- roll, and in most eases, a frank, truth¬ 
ful statement ran he obtained as to the real reason, which should 
be made a matter of roiifidential record. Tiiis material vvill 
serve as a basis upon which to work The reasons should be 
thoroughly and accurately analy^'ed in order to locate the 
trouble. Wlien once it is located, it should, together with com¬ 
plete recommendations for a solution, be referred to the proper 
authority and persistently followed up until some action is taken. 
The problem ol turtiover, hke any other problem in business, 
must be solved by thorough scientific methods, and the cmplojincnt 
department is the place from which the work should he directed. 

Arrange for transfer of men net niahing good - Opinions diff¬ 
er as to the extent to which tins should be carried out, but it is 
unfortunately true that a conscientious man is not always 
placed at first on work for winch he is properly fitted. This 
may he due to error in judgment on the part of the man who 
hires him. or he nia>' consciously’ or unconsciously misrepre¬ 
sent himself. Hut the fact remains that e\*ery organization has 
far too many round pegs in square hole^T Misplaced workmen 
whose record otherwi'^e shows them to be desirable should be 
given as many fhanecs as possible without placing an extra 
burden on the Q'^ganization. After an employee has been 
working a .shqrt time, hi.s adaptabilities are more evident and 
he cirf^;licn be placed witli more accuracy tlian before. In gen¬ 
eral, a foreman is suspicious of a man w'bo h< feels is being 
*Vished on him" because‘the man is not making good. But 
this, again, is a matter of education. It may not l>e long before 
the foreman has just such a man himself whom he would like Co 
see jWaced. A few eases where misfits have been advantage¬ 
ously adjusted will soon convert the foreman to the principle 
of Tive and let live." 
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Rendex final decision subject to the manager, on (a) 
change of rate; (ii) transfer;* (t) promotion. A thorough 
check on change of rate, transfer, and promotion involves a 
careful scrutiny of the record the employee concerned. The 
employment manager, witli the complelc record of the employee 
before him, is obviously best crjmppcd tocxcrci*e this function. 
He is not only faltiiliar witli .sliop conditions nivolying rates, 
openings, and available material, but is Also in touch with these 
same factors as they concern the outside. It i.s of course es¬ 
sential that any one of tlicst* three changes have the written ap¬ 
proval of the foreman, general foreman, and tlie superintendent 
concerned before being effective, in order to keep them informed 
as to what is going on in their dcjiartnients. 1'liis, however, does 
not constitute a clieck on llic employee's record, iiecau.sc they 
do not have as complete information a\ailable as the employ¬ 
ment department. Neither do tliev have the first-hand infor¬ 
mation regarding the labor market In order to get best re¬ 
sults a foreman should go over witli tlie employment manager 
the cases of cliangc of rale, transfer, or promotion before 
starting the slips. This will cnalde him to take into considera¬ 
tion the information on file in the employment department re¬ 
garding the workman in question 

Study cantinys nf workers Tlic necessity of becoming 
familiar with rates has been taken up before. Earnings, both 
day rate and piecework averages, should he carefully analyzed 
and this information, together with turnover figures, will show 
where it is neces.sary to make adjustments Unasked-for in¬ 
creases to dayworkcrs should be ariangcd through the fore¬ 
man, instead of ^iting until the cmplosee becomes dissatisfied 
and asks for a “raise." The foreman is so busy with produc¬ 
tion prol:\Jems that he can not be expected to follow up such 
matters systematically. Ily working through the foreman in 
recommending wage increases the employmerg • ^nanager is 
helping hitn rather than interfering. The best war of ac¬ 
complishing this is for the employment manager to go over 
with the foreman at stated periods <?f three or six months the 
rates of all men under him and follovs with rate increases which 
slem justifiable. Average earnings of pieceworkers, together 
w’ith turnover figures, will show where rates arc too iJw or 
too high, and these also can be taken up with the foreman ^d 
proper adjustments recommended to the rate-setting depart- 
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mcnt. Systematic following up of earnings, and granting of 
unasked-for adjustments will njatcrially reduce turnover. 

Prepare chart of iindersiudics for all positions of responsi¬ 
bility—It should he the aim df every concern to have within 
its organization men in training fur all executive positions so 
that any vacancy could be filled by promotion. This involves 
a chart of {he organization which shows the position, its respon* 
sibility, the man holding the position, and the man who could be 
put into the position should it be left vacant. This will enable the 
concern to hold w’ithin its organization a better class of execu¬ 
tives because they will know that they arc in line for promotion 
as openings occur. The organi/aiion will also Ijenefit because 
there is a decided advantage in having men who have proven 
themselves capable, and wiio arc familiar with the plant and 
also fairly familiar with tlie duties of the position. This en¬ 
ables them to take up the work and carry it on without inter¬ 
ruption. 

The *'three-positJon plan'’ of promotion as outlined by F. R 
and L. M. Gilbrcth, makes each employee in any plant a mem¬ 
ber of three groups. He belongs to the group next higher up 
as a learner, and part of his time is spent in preparation for 
that group. He belongs to the group below as a teacher, and 
part of his time is devoted to instructing some one in this lower 
group to take liis place. How long a man stays in this working 
group depends upon how soon he can train a man below him 
to take his position and receive training himself for a position 
in the next higher group. 

Keep adequate records —Records arc tl;c foundation upon 
which the employment department is buil 4 , naturally the foun¬ 
dation should be as strong as possible. Additional files and 
records do not nfcessarily mean more strength for the system 
Files should be redjUccd to ti\e smallest number which will fur¬ 
nish an adeao<\te check. All information relating to the indi- 
viduat^mployee should be concentrated in one place, thus mak¬ 
ing his complete record available at a glance. Filing systems 
should be as simple as possible, tiius reducing chances of mis¬ 
filing. It is also essential that all filing be kept up to date so 
the latest information is always available. It is important that 
such tecords be kept confidential, •iccess being pven only to 
sup^ors of tlie man in question. They should never be al¬ 
lowed out of the employment department. Copies might be 
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made in certain special cases. The following arc suggested as 
sufficient ffiles to afford adequate information for reports and 
for individual records: • 

(a) Applications on file* ^'he method of Wing depends 
upon the kind of form,? used Applications should he so filed 
as to be readily accessible by name of applicant and liy class of 
work for which he^is fitted 

(b) Complete record of individuaj employcesf As these 
records are generally referred to by name they should be ar¬ 
ranged alpliabetically. This would include: 

I Information obtained at lime of hiring: This, of 
course, covers application card, any references se¬ 
cured, note of introduction, if any, slip from doc¬ 
tor showing medical rating, any correspondence 
relative to his appluation. and previous record in 
ease of men rchired. 

II, Record of change of rate, transfer, and promotion: 
This should cover not only a notation of the 
change, but a record of any reasons or other 
circumstance^ connected witli it. 

III. Summary of pay-roll records for individuals: This 
will cover a summary, by stated periods, of aver¬ 
age earnings of pieceworkers, bonuses, and late 
and absence reports If the pay-roll department 
can not compile this data in such form as to ren¬ 
der it available, the employment department should 
arrange to get the information and compile it for 
its owVi use. 

IV Sumpiafy of otlier follow-up records: This includes 
efficiency record oi periodic certification by the 
foreman; periodic summary of accidents, sickness, 
and .hospital service; anv awaids for suggestions; 
conduct w'orthy of special note ei^h^^tin his favor 
or otherwise: or any information of vaJue con¬ 
cerning the individual which has been called to 
the attention of the employment department. 

• (f) Record of cx-employccs: This also should be alpha- 

beticallv arranged and consist of the record above mentioned, 
together with all information gathered at the time of his leav¬ 
ing. 
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(H) Numerical file of employees: It is necessary to have 
a cross index to the alphabetical file for the purpose 'of assign¬ 
ing badge or identification-chc'ck numbers. This need contain 
nothing more than the man's r^me, department, and number. 

(f) Daily blotter of men hired and transferred; This 
should be a pencil memorandum giving the name, department, 
number, and rate of all men hired and transferred. This in¬ 
formation is necessary ^for compiling reports at the end of the 
month, because when the records arc once filed it requires con¬ 
siderable time to sort them out again according to dates. 

{/) Daily blotter of men removed from pay roll: Thi.s 
should include the name, department, number, date hired, date 
removed, and a lirief statement of the rea'^on. This again is 
for convenience in compiling reports 

Contpile periodic reports kIiozv\u(i turnover -Tlic value of 
reports on turnover is not questioned now The object should 
be to gather only information vvhicli is of value and present it 
in simple, concise form It must he remembered, however, that 
tlie compiling of reports, in itself, is a waste of time unless 
something is done with them They arc merely an aid in the 
solution of turnover problems They must he properly interpret¬ 
ed and recommendations made and followed through The 
following are .“iuggested a.s being of value In most cases it 
will be advantageous to eornhine two or more of tliem in one 
report. 

(fl) Number hired, by departments 

(b) Number discharged, laid off, and resigned, by depart¬ 
ments, compared to corresponding number on pay roll. 

(c) Number discharged, laid off, and ,resigned, by depart¬ 
ments and causes. ■ 

(rf) Number discharged, laid off. and resigned, by depart¬ 
ments and length 'of service, ’ 

(f) Number dfscharged, laid ofl, and resigned, by classes 
of wo^. * ' 

Su^ridse proper insirueiion of eniphyees.^The prop¬ 
er mttniction of new cmplq,vees is of vital importance from the 
standpeunt of turnover There are few organizations which are 
no4 lame on this particular point. Some, on the other hand^ 
have ^ne so far as to establish instruction departments inde- 
poidcnt of the manufacturing organization. This may be a 
UttSa radical for some of us now, but the employment depart- 
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ment when it turn! over a new man to the manufacturing de¬ 
partment should make arrangements for adequate instruction. 
Further than this, in following up the new employee's perfor¬ 
mance until he is broken in, the employment clcparttnent should 
insist upon his getting proper instruction and make such recom¬ 
mendations as seem pertinent, with a view to improving the 
methods used. This al«o involves some arrangement with the 
rate-setting department for a satisfactory wage for l^ginners. 

Invesiigale cases of ahscnlecs —This *niay border upon wel¬ 
fare or service work, but it is nevertlielcss a part of the legiti¬ 
mate employment department function The sliop clerk or time 
department should furnish the eniphnmcnt department each 
morning with a list of all absentees, guing the reason for the 
absence if any is known It should be left to the judgment of 
the employment manager in each case to decide how long they 
should wait before sending someone to look into the case. If 
I>roj)erl)' handled, workmen will appreciate ratlier than resent 
having some one call at their homes. A written report should 
he made of the visit. These ^ascs naturally fall into three 
classes: 

(fl) Out on account of sickness: In case notice has been 
sent in that an employee is sick it is desirable to have .some one 
call within a few days to sec how he is getting along Very 
often there is something that can he done to help. 

(b) Out on account of injury': In rases of injury where 
employees are not able to report at the factory hospital for 
treatment, it is of course necessary to have the factory doctor 
call, but in addition someone from the employment department 
should stop in occasionally. A little personal interest in in¬ 
jured employees a good investment Misunderstandings re¬ 
garding accident compensation can be straightened out and in 
many eas^ the company can lie of assistance is other ways. 

(c) Out for unknown reasons. Investijpntion of cases of 
employees out without sending in any reason wi^l*very often 
6nd them sick, and occasionally injured, and in many cases dis¬ 
satisfied with tlfeir work. There is a question of how far to 
go in the latter case, but generally if is advi.sable to have the 
man come in and talk the matter over with his foreman. In 
rd^ny cases a misunderstanding can he adjusted and a good em¬ 
ploye*^ saved. Hoflfrever, care must be exercised not to ftt an 
employee feci that the company is running after him, because 
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he may feel that he is indispensable. Even if the man is not 
brought back to work, his real reasons for leaving ar^ obtained. 
This alone makes the visit worth while. 

Aim io give the plant a go^d name- In order to obtain the 
most desirable employees, it is necessary to establish among 
workmen a gopd name for the plant. One "knocker" can do 
endless harm in this connection. There are three ways of ac¬ 
complishing this which are worthy of note 

(fl) Prompt and courteous treatment of applicants: Have 
an adequate and comfortable waiting room, hut handle appli¬ 
cants as quickly and smoothly a*? i>ossihle, because they soon 
tire of waiting and otlicrs coming in will not slay if there is 
a crowd waiting and it is being handled slowly. It is also essen¬ 
tial to treat courteously everyone applying, even if it is neces¬ 
sary to turn him dowui, because the impression he takes away 
with him may have considerable influence among workmen 
(b) Just and courteous treatment of employees; Althougli 
this reputation must be founded on more than the employment 
department’s treatment of employees, that department is in a 
position to follow up any dissatisfaction on the part of em¬ 
ployees and insure their getting a square deal 

(f) Fair and courteous treatment of workmen leaving 
employ: The men who have worked for a concern play a 
large part in molding the general opinion of workmen toward 
it. It is therefore essential for the employment manager to see 
each workman leaving and make his last impression of the 
company as agreeable as possible There is in almost every in¬ 
stance a way of "firing" a man without having him go away a 
’Tcnockcr." The same applies to men leaving because they are 
dissatisfied. If the company’s vicwjKiint is 'properly explained 
they can grasp it in most cases, and realize that the fault is at 
least partly their* own. ‘ 

This paper is rfut held up as a ready-made plan for an em- 
p]o>'T^nt depaUment, applicable in toto to all plants. It is, 
rather, t survey of what is coming to he recognized as the best 
in modem emplo>'ment-dcpartment practice. An effort has been 
made to make the paper comprehensive, but it is by no means 
exhaustive. Each one, viewing it from the standpoint of the 
plant,he represents, can undoubtedly see modifications, addi¬ 
tions, and omissions which wilt make the stheme stronger in 
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its application to his particular organization. Wc hope that there 
may be ftfiind in this outline some points of value to those con¬ 
cerns which have not as yet a Ailly developed employment de¬ 
partment. I 

ORGANIZING THE EMPLOYMENT 
DEPARTMENT’ 

Co-ordination of effort under one head in selecting and 
placing the workers is as necessary among tlje various depart¬ 
ments within the plant as it is among the outside agencies re¬ 
cruiting them. The man-power problem in each individual 
yard demands as uniforyn and consifient a polity as the tech¬ 
nical problem of production. The most economical and effec¬ 
tive means of handling this prohlcm is tiirough the establish¬ 
ment of a centralized employment department. 

The functions of a properly constituted employment de¬ 
partment may be broadly and briefly defined as follows: to de¬ 
velop sources of labor supply that will provide o sufficient num¬ 
ber of competent employees; to select and place employees in 
the fobs to which they are best fitted: to control questions of 
transfer, promotion, discharge, and other adfusltnenis affecting 
the employee relationships in the plant, and to develop 
the organisation plans for mutual helpfulness that will pro¬ 
mote a spirit of genuine co-operation and understanding be¬ 
tween the management and the employee. By these and similar 
means the employment department serves to make it worth the 
employees’ while to Stk'k to the jobs tiiey liavc and put forth 
their best efforts. 

Briefly^ the employment department stands,as the appraiser 
of the standard of personal relationship b}^ assisting the de¬ 
partment heads in keeping and training their emn|r.yfcs so that 
they may be not only of the greate.st use to the company, but 
to themselves a^id the community as well Moreover, the de* 
partment insures that the standards Set are in accord with the 
best industrial practice, and at the same time are based upon the 
interests of both company and workers 

• 

* BaUctin I. Hsiulboek on Saplorn^t Uotiafenent. U. S. Sklpplni 
Board. Eaerfcner Fleet Corporation. FbUadelpliU, 1918. , 
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Steps in Organising the Department * 

In proceeding to organize^ an efficient employment depart¬ 
ment there are four principal points which must be borne in 
mind. They are: 

1. Th^ management should really feci 'the need for such a 
department and fully appreciate the advantages to be 
gained by it. 

2. The proper employment manager must be selected. 

3. The policy and plan of the employment department must 
be clearly defined to farenien, superintendents and all 
employees by the general manager and on all occasions 
be supported by him. 

4. The department must be properly housed, equipped and 
manned to perform its functions 

Company*s Policy 

The progress and ultimate success that the employment de¬ 
partment will have in the organization will depend largely upon 
the policy of the company and its attitude toward its workers. 
The managenieiU should not only at heart desire that fair 
treatment, good working conditions and adequate wages prevail, 
hut it should appreciate that, together with the proper selec¬ 
tion and placement of employees, these things eleftnilely increase 
production. The management that really feels this appreciates 
its need of an employment department and will he ready and 
willing to devote the time, patience and expense necessary to 
its development. 

The head of, the employment department should hold a po¬ 
sition of equal ra^nk witli the executives in cliarge ol tlie other 
major dep??lrp,ents and be responsible only to the general man- 
agety As the official in charge of the man-power problems, he 
must be in a position to act with the same degree of authority' 
as those in charge of the technical problems of production and 
he supporteik by the general manager accordingly. 

One of the most fundamental policies that the general m?.n- 
agenfent can establish is the maintenance oL an executive coun¬ 
cil or entunet to diKuss the interrelated problems of labtr and 
pr^ucHon. This cabinet should he composed of the ezecu- 
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ives who are in charge of the technical problems of produc- 
ion, the employment manager, w^o is the executive in charge 
»f the labor problems, and the executive who is in* charge of 
he problems of general control. 

• 

The Bmployment Manager 

• 

Special attention must be given to the type of man chosen 
s employment manager. He should be a capable executive, 
iroad-minded, fair and square, and of a sympathetic tempera- 
nent, in order that he may be easily approached by any man in 
he organization—ready at all times to listen to their complaints, 
roubles or suggestions, and big enough to solve their prob- 
ems and keep them happy and satisfied with their work. 

He should possess sufficient familiarity with all the opera- 
ions performed in the plant to enable him to see that men 
ualified to perform the work called for in each position are 
lired. 

A man in this position needs to possess courtesy, even 
emper, patience, and ability to lie a good mixer. Furthermore, 
ic should have sufficient poise and dignity to sit at the council 
able with other executives and heads of departments and dis- 
uss intelligently current plant problems. 

In short, it vr necessary that he be a man tn whom the man¬ 
ger may have implicit faith and to whom he can intrust the 
ersonnel of the plant with the same degree of confidence that 
it \ntritrfj production to the production manager The mod- 
jrn employment manager is a specialist in human nature, an 
malyst of work requirem'ents, and an interpreter of human re- 
ationships. He is the connecting link between the management 
ind the emp^yces, possessing the confidence of betth without be- 
raying the confidence of either. • 

Men who measure up to these requirements are afficult to 
iod, as such a rare combination of talents and expericitce is 
lot readily available. It is best to seiccj a man who possesses 
he broader requirements with the expectation that he wil! de- 
teiop the more technical qualifications. It is much better and 
■equfres less time and expense to teach an experienced, wdl- 
rained employment nAnager the necessary details of shipbuild- 
ng to qualify him sufficiently to handle his work, than it doefc 
:o take a ma " who knows all about ships and try to teach hiin 
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the principles of inodern employment management, and to d( 
velop within him the personal qualifications necessary t 
handle men. ^ 

To attract a properly qualified man to the position of em 
ployment manager, the salary must be substantial, with oppoi 
tunities for further advancement as merited. 

« 

Employment Department’s Relationship 

When the employment matxager is chosen, his policy an 
plan must be properly introduced and explained to the foreme 
and superintendents, and his relationship to the entire organize 
tion be clearly established. At the outset, the general manage 
should make it clearly understood to everyone that the employ 
ment department is a separate and distinct department, possess 
ing full authority to deal with all matters pertaining to the hir 
ing, transferring, following up, adjusting, and discharge of em 
ployees, and to the problems arising in connection with em 
ployces’ relationships. The employment manager must have th 
unqualified suport of the general manager. The general man 
ager should give him the same backing and support he give 
other executives, and see that he is not interfered with in th 
performance of his work«by other department heads. 

Probably the best way to make the foreman and superin 
tendents understand the help that the employment manager cai 
give them is to get them together in a body—preferably at : 
luncheon or dinner, as this promotes a spirit of genuine fel 
lowship. The general manager should preside at this meeting 
not send a “personal representative." Ip addressing them, h< 
should make the foremen realize that the new department i: 
in no way an effort arbitrarily to force a new scheme of thing: 
upon them. The greatest danger to the employment depart 
mentis ’suetfess arises out of disturbing the foremen’s long es 
uftfshed privilege of hiring and firing. If a foreman feels tha 
the employment department is designed to soh him of his lon( 
cherished privilege he will immediately be hostile. It is, there 
fore, et^tial that the general manager should demonstrate 
the necessity for the new department. *■ 

He can do this effectively by showipg the effect of laboi 
■x turn-over. He can show what it means to the compahy to hir< 
and break in a worker under the old scheme, with the lessened 
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production, accidents, cost of instruction, spoiled work, and 
other factor^ involved, and what an expensive mistake it is 
to lose this man when frequently h^ has just become a real pro¬ 
ducer. He can mention the cost t^ the individual workers who 
lose time and money in passing from job to job and in moving 
their homes from place to place, and he can show how this 
shifting about leads tp it^dustrial unrest and decreased produc* 
tion. The general manager should show how, out of this situ¬ 
ation, the need has clearly arisen for some department to de¬ 
vote its exclusive attention to finding means for improving 
these conditions. 

The general manager should then define the scope and func¬ 
tions of the employment department, and make clear the method 
for co-ordinating the work with other departments of the 
shipyard, especially the departments of time and pay-roll. The 
whole matter should be put clearly and squarely before the fore¬ 
men and superintendents with a frank, open discussion of every 
angle of the proposition. 

This is the time to introduce the prospective employment 
manager, in order that he may get acquainted with the men, ex¬ 
press his views, outline the general method of procedure to be 
adopted, and answer the questions of the foremen. The em¬ 
ployment manager who knows his work realizes that his suc¬ 
cess is dependent largely upon his ability to establish friendly 
personal relations with those with whom he comes in contact. 
He will make it clear that he wants to know the foremen’s view¬ 
points and that it is his first intention to be helpful to them. He 
may begin by first pointing out to the foremen just how much 
work they already have to do. They arc responsible for the general 
supervision of production in their departments, maintenance of 
discipline, proper care of machines, arrangements of oper¬ 
ations, instruction of employees, reduction of waste, and some¬ 
times have had the added responsibility of hifing and keeping 
help. • 

The employment manager should show the foremdh the 
benefit they may 'derive from the use ,of the employment de¬ 
partment in view of these many duties. He should impress 
upon them the fact that the first and last steps in hiring are 
still to be the foreman’s: the first in his act of making^e 
requisiti(>n and the last in accepting or rejecting the man the 
employment department has chosen. The employment depart 
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mcnt’s task in supplying the foreman’s department is to base its 
choice of a man upon a careful analysis of the particular job 
to be filled, and then assign an applicant only after thorough 
interviews have indicated his peculiar fitness for the work. The 
foreman, the employment manager should point out, can then 
count on a be^er body of workmen who will directly increase 
his department’s production. 

The employment 4epartment further will save the foreman 
the time of interviewing applicants at hours when the foreman’s 
chief concern is the progress of the work in his department, 
and when he would be seeing that the new employees arc satis¬ 
factorily taking hold of their work. 

The employment manager should explain that in cases of dis¬ 
missal the foreman need merely send the man to the employ¬ 
ment department and thus be helped in maintaining discipline 
by avoiding among the employees any loud disturbance by the 
discharged employee. The handling of dismissals through the 
employment department helps the foreman to avoid hasty ac¬ 
tion due to press of work and other duties which he might 
regret later. 

On the other hand, the workers, wdien they realize that an 
employee is dismissed by the employment department only af¬ 
ter the employee’s side has been fairly heard and his case care¬ 
fully considered, will be relieved of the fear of being made the 
victims of whims and naturally will become a better working 
force. 

The employment manager should show, furthermore, that the 
employment department, by satisfactorily adjusting grievances 
and dissatisfaction, can save many valuable employees to the 
yard and can discover causes of dissatisfaetbn within the yard 
itself and eliminate them. 

When the erfiploymcnt manager has outlined his ‘policy and 
plans, there may Aill be a number of points at issue that must 
be explained, V;ut experience has proved that once the fore¬ 
men rod superintendents thoroughly understand the reasons for 
the existence of such a {IcpArtment and the b'enefits it offers, 
they are heartily in favor of it. It is simply a question of mu¬ 
tual underatanding. 

S^seqoest to this meeting, a genera! order bearing the gen¬ 
eral mandgif^s signature should announce }he appointment of 
Me employment manager to his Position. This announcement 
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definitely establishes the work in such a way that the employ¬ 
ment manager will be met with c^-opcration on the part of the 
foremen and superintendents. 

Following this the procedure *and practice of the ctuploy- 
ment department should be put in writing and a copy bearing 
the general 7nanagcr*s s^nature should be placed in the hands 
of each foreman and superintendent. This may well^be called 
the foreman’s manual, since it definitely*explains every detail 
of the operations in which they are concerned, telling them just 
how to proceed when desiring to call ii])on the employment de¬ 
partment for any service it may render. The proper preparation 
of this manual will be covered by a subsequent bulletin. 

In spite of such careful preparation and their willingness, the 
foremen and superintendents do not always clearly understand 
just how they can best co-operate. From time to time dissatis¬ 
faction will appear and complaints will be made, each one of 
which, however, should be looked upon as an opportunity for 
securing the support of the complainant. Co-operation and good 
will are bound to come if the employment manager demonstrates 
his absolute fairness and impartiality in all matters. 

The general manager, upon such occasions, must be careful 
not to depreciate the position of the employmcnl department, 
even if it may have erred. Frequent constructive criticism will 
be necessary, but it should always be given privately and di¬ 
rectly to the employment manager himself. 

It will require time and diplomacy, ceaseless energy and pa¬ 
tience on the part of the employment manager to gain the con¬ 
fidence and co-operation he desires. He will do this most 
readily by dcmonstratiiig his spirit of helpfulness by providing 
department heads with capable employees; by assisting them in 
matters of development and projnotion; by advfstng them con¬ 
cerning thar labor difficulties and problems; and by furnishing 
them with information on general labor condiiionsm , 

In order to assist the employment department in securing 
the further co-c^eration of the various executives, informal 
meetings of the department heads shcnild be held for the dis¬ 
cussion of employment problems. Regular group conferences of 
thU kind are excellent for threshing out and adjusting differ¬ 
ences of opinion. ,*Thcy afford everyone the opportunity of 
gctting*bctter acquainted and give the employment manager an 
insight into the difficulties that other branches of the plant 
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having. If the employment department is having difficulty in 
securing workers, these meetings are the place to discuss the 
question, instead of waiting until the day the men are needed, 
and then saymg they cannot be ‘obtained. Experience has always 
proved that once the department heads actually appreciate the 
work of the employment department, they are generous in their 
attitude an^ entirely willing to co-operate with it. 

The general manag<fr should keep as closely in touch with 
the work as possible. This can best be done by regular reports 
and meetings with the employment manager regarding: 

1. Policies, plans and methods on which the employment de¬ 
partment wishes his approval. 

2. F^criodic reports giving labor turn-over and its causes by 
departments and trades as well as for the plant as a whole. 

3. Labor requirements for .utccccding periods of time, in¬ 
cluding estimates of the number of additional workers 
by occupations and a statement of sources and methods 
through which they are to he obtained. 

4. Other matters that are vital to the operation and improve¬ 
ment of the department. 

No matter how ssmpathetic the company may be with the 
employment plan, how well chosen the employment manager, or 
how satisfactory the employment department’s relationships 
within the company, the department itself cannot function prop¬ 
erly until its organization has been thoroughly planned and es¬ 
tablished. It must ho appreciated at the outset that partially ar¬ 
ranged plan.s will not secure the desired results. It will take 
time and patience to effect a complete oifeaiyzation and put it 
into smooth-running order. No reasonable expense should be 
spared to so organize the department that it may reader con¬ 
tinuously efficient si’^vice. 

Since sukstqiient bulletins will present details for the proper 
equipm#)^ and housing of the employment department, for the 
procedure involved in the selection and placement of the work¬ 
ers, and for handling othdr problems of employee relations it 
is sufficient, in this bulletin, merely to outline broadly the work 
of the employment department as follows r 

1. iDeveloping sources of labor supply, v 

2. Selectioa and placement of new employees. 
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a. Interviewing applicants. 

b. Fitting the man to the particular job on the basis of 
qualifications and experience. 

c. Ascertaining, by physician's examination,'applicant's 
physical fitness for the work contemplated. 

d. Completing tlie necessary records fo^ entering the 
new employee’s name on the pay-roll. Thi| includes 
photographing the employee and issuing him a pass. 

e. Introducing the new employee to his job. 

3. Follow-up and adjustments. 

a. Rating employee’s efficiency. 

b. Determining promotions. 

c. Handling transfers, discharges, grievances, and other 
employees’ adjustments. 

4. Related activities. 

This includes the department’s attention to questions of 

safety, health, sanitation, training, recreation, and other 

general service for employees. 

The staff of workers in the employment department should at 
all times be sufficient to adequately, hut economically, handle the 
work as outlined above. The exact number will be determined 
by the size of the yard and the type of work. The duties of 
each individual should be clearly set forth in writing in order 
that duplication of effort and consequent confusion may be 
avoided. A department organization chart, such as the one 
illustrated on page 192, posted in various parts of the office, 
showing the organization in more detail where necessary and 
kept up-to-date, should be made the means of acquainting the 
employees in the department with their individual relationships. 

One of the most essential positions in the department is 
that of inttrviewer. It is with him that the applicant makes his 
first contact with his prospective employer.* The impressions 
here established may materially affect the repirtatiOn of the 
company in the labor market. Furthermore, it is the* inter¬ 
viewer’s responsfbilty to select and assig:n the applicant. These 
duties are so important that in the selection of an interviewer 
his ability and previous training are to be considered as second 
onfy to those of the employment manager. Skilled interviewers 
can save many thotfsands of dollars for their companies. The 
salaries paid them must be sufficient to attract and hold men 
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a high order of intelligence who are familiar with shipyard oc¬ 
cupations. ^ 

Problems of such importance constantly will arise that they 
will have to’be passed on by t^e interviewer to the employment 
manager himself. In this situation the employment manager 
must be carefiil*that attention to detail dpcs not destroy his use¬ 
fulness in developing the larger aspects of his work. At the 
same time lie must nob fall into the habit of too loosely super¬ 
vising the work of those under him. 
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OftGANIZATtON CHAirr 

EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT 


The employment manager should make' it point to get out 
into the plant a great deal, in order that he may know as much 
about actual operating problems as possible. He shoul^ be con¬ 
stantly in touch wjth at! sources of information that will help 
to build up..and, maintain his department. 

VisilA to employment departments in other shipyards and 
industrial plants are of great value. It is mast helpful oc¬ 
casionally to get away from one’s own work and observe what 
is being done elsewhere. New ideas are developed and new 
points of view discovered. » 

If ^ cmplo>*jnent managers’ association exists in the vicinity, 
the employment manager should, by all means, ally himself with 
it. ^ese associations make possible an exchange of ideas and 
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fellowship that is not available in any other way. They afford 
opportunitjf for members to get together and discuss questions 
and obtain advice on practical problems. 

* 

A MODERN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Department■ 

That the problems of handling the relations between com¬ 
pany and employees in a large organization requires a specially 
trained and organized staff is now universally conceded, but 
inasmuch as very few employers have taken up this subject and 
developed it in any well-planned or scientific way, one looking 
to find a correct criterion to follow will be disappointed, for 
there seem to be no two organizations developed along uni¬ 
form methods For the guidance of those who are interested 
in practical research as to the best methods of organization and 
the apportioning of specific functions to highly developed sub¬ 
divisions of a general plan, the following outline has been pre¬ 
pared. It is not claimed that this outline is ideal, but it has 
been drawn up after extensive study of the most successful em¬ 
ployment and welfare organizations of the present day. 

The handling of employee relation problems should be the 
funetion of a special department which should come directly 
under the president or general head of the company, and this 
department should be managed by a special official who reports 
<^ectly to the president. The functions of a modern industrial 
relations department are: i—To engage, place, transfer and 
remove workmen, 2-^To provide for the safety of employees, 
3—To provide for 4 he good health of employees, 4—To provide 
for the mental, physical and social welfare of employees, and, 
5_To prewide health, accident, death and old-afee insurance. 

Each of these five divisions requires thtf supervision of an 
experienced executive who has the technical ^uc 4 tional and 
practical experience coupled with a pleasing personality to put 
it across. Thest five division heads ^should meet regularly in 
joint conference with the director of the department, and should 
also meet in regular conference at the meetings of the heads of 
art the other departments of the plant in order that thorough 
underitanding and'eo-operation may be had from all sides. 

£. C. Gould. Uanacer, Indtutrial ReUtiotu, Yottofctown Sicet 
ft Tube Co. Iron Af«. s9j:6j3-s. October 3, i9>8* 
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Each of the five main divisions should be again divided into 
clearly defined units in order that no phase of the ^ork will 
bo neglected or favored. A tentative outline of the subdivision 
follows: ' j 

I—LABOK SUPERVISION DEPARTMENT 
A-^Bmpleytneni t 

i—EmplQ^ment Oflficr. ^ 

Enrages new employees. 

Renirei* and tranafera old employees 

Studies the jobs in tbe plant and working conditions so as to place 
employees intelligently. 



Flax or i IFoxctiokal Dipaktuimt op Iksustbiai. Rilations. 


3—Kegiatration Office. 

Mtkct Qp the employment records of all employees engaged. 
Atdgas check numbers ahd clock cards to new employees. 


9f Labor 

i>~Labor clerks to keep daily records of the work and progress of em< 
wloyeca m the various departments. ' 

a—ittvestigation of abseotees at their homes to find out the reason for 
absence, and to offer help in case of lickneu or death. 
3 >^ntervicwing of all quittera and other employees who .may be dis- 
* gmntled or have lalwr troubles or complaints and to adjust same 
i^enever possible, and to pass on all discharges with final authority. 
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II—SAFETY DEPARTMENT 
1—To provide lafe working conditioni. 

a—To teach and train men to foAow safe methods of work. 

3 — To investigate accidents and remove the causes whenever possible. 

4— To provide for policing the plant. 

5— To provide fire protection fof the plant. 

h—To provide wash and change houses, lockers, etc., and care for their 
upkeep. ^ 

III—MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 

T-xFirst aid equipment and care of injured and sick. • 
a—'Phvsical examination of new employees. 

3— Follow-up of sick and injured employees. 

4— Visiting nur-ses to give aid in the homes of the sick and injured. 

5— Dental clinic service for employees. 

6 — To see that pure water is provided, and that good sanitation is 
maintained in the shop and plant. 

7— To instruct employees in personal hygiene. 


IV—WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


A—ISducation 

1—To provide schooling for aliens 

a—To provide technical courses of instruction to train employees for 
better positions. 

3— To provide a library for employees 

4— To publish a factory newspaper the aim of which is to develop an 
esprit dc corps and to stimulate employees to develop themselves 
along the right lines. 

5— Suggestion committee to stimulate the giving of suggestions by en* 
ployees and reward for same. 

D—Recreation 

1— To organize sports and athletics for recreational purposes and to 
develop a factory spirit. 

2 — To provide and maintain playgrounds where employees live in large 
neighborhoods. 

j_To organize and develop social amusements such as dances, corn 
roasts, picnics, field days, etc , for the benefit of the employees and 
tbeir friends. 


C—Welfare 

1— To help the employee solve bis dome.stic and other personal troubles. 

2 — To teach housekeeping and bame hygiene in the homes of em- 
p^loyees. 

3_To follow up-the work of community agencies in order to protect 
the health, wejfare and other interests of employees and their 
families. . * 

4_To give free legal aid and advice to employees and to help em¬ 

ployees to get out of debt by securing the co-operation of creditors 
preventing attachments and the pooling of payments, etc. 

5— "H) aid aliens in raising their standards and methods of living to 
advise and help them in securing citizenjhip papers and to aid in 
tbeir Americanization. 

6 — To operate a housing bureau to secure houseg ini rooms for em* 

ployees, and where company has houses to rent to superviM their 
renting, to work for civic improvement and betterment of housing 
eonditioda, where company has labor camps to aupervUe and look 
after same. • 

D—Ce-operaiivt SiOftt , . . . ^ 

To organize and operate a co-operative store for the benefit of em« 
ploree*. 


V—INSURANCE DEPARTMENT a 

A—Accident Insurance a i. • 

Claim department to handle accident cases and take care gf State 
eompeossaon for same. 
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5 —Insuronct Benefits 

Stckneis and death benchta organized under one of the three fol¬ 
lowing plane: * 

I—Supported entirely by the company. 

a —Supported jointly by the company and employee. 

3*—Supported entirely by employte. 

C—Old Age and Service Pensions 

Provide retirement pensions to employees for long and faithful 
service. 

The wo^k of all thc^departnicnts should be made a matter of 
complete record and to facilitate doing this a statistical depart¬ 
ment sliould be operated as a binder. This department would 
take care of all the reports and statistical records of all the de¬ 
partments, and a central filing .s>stem should be used for keep¬ 
ing records of employees A tabulating machine could be used 
to great advantage in preparing detailed reports of the work 
and progrc.ss of the various branches of the work. Without 
adequate analytir.al records of die work done and results ob¬ 
tained, much time and money could easily be wasted on useless 
enterprises. Unless the services rendered to employees develop 
a loyal, contented working force and furnisli proper incentives 
to stimulate wholehearted co-operation from the employee, they 
are wasted. 

Some of the known results from the adoption of the fore¬ 
going plan cither in part or entirely have been a reduction in 
working time lost, a reduction in labor turnover, the elimination 
of serious labor disputes, the development of esprit dc corps, 
greater production, betterment of physical and social conditions 
of employees, a reduction of sickness and accidents, and the 
Americanization of aliens. 


PLAYING FAIR WITH THE WORKERS* 

The Personnel Department 

'■ ^ • 

Broa{f minded leaders in the commercial world have in¬ 
augurated in their establishments personnel deparUnents. These 
divisions, supervised by men and women who arc specialists in 
dealing with human nature, have brought about a new era for 
business. First of all, they reflect in a true light the policies of 
the houses they represent and give the personal touch to dcal- 

B. J. Forman. EmploymcBt Uanager, Hart, Shaffner and Uarx. 
100%. scya-d. Febmary, 1919. 
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ings with employees and applicants that great firms today so 
often lack because of their very greatness. 

Second, centralized in the personnel bureau is not only the 
engaging of all help, but the rate fixing, salary increasing, etc., 
which releases department managers from duties which very 
often hindered them in the exercise of their t^ork of super¬ 
vision. Arbitrary discharge of an employee is a thing almost 
unknown, a personal prejudice on the park of a departtnent head 
no longer means that an otherwise good worker must be sacri¬ 
ficed to satisfy a whim. 

Further, if a new employee does not do well on the work to 
which he is originally as.signed he does not autom.atically let 
himself out, for big business has come to realize that every 
person actually engaged represents an investment and every pos¬ 
sible means to realize on that invc.stment should be exhausted 
before the person is thrown into discard. 

What open sesame does a personnel department possess that 
enables it to accomplish the good which it has undeniably 
brought about wherever it exists? The answer is simple. 
Those who have gone in for this most fascinating of occupa¬ 
tions have made an exhaustive study of their fellow men and 
have made the remarkable discovery that employees are subject 
to exactly the same emotions as their employers, that they laugh 
at the same things, cry over the same things, and, all in all, are 
made of pretty much the same stuff. They proceeded on the 
hypothesis that if employees were treated in the same manner in 
which the employers would like to he treated if positions were 
reversed, they could not go wrong. Acting on this discovery 
has brought about a fine freemasonry between the bosses and 
workers, which hassmanifested itself in a larger and better out¬ 
put wherever the seed has been sown. 

It has Come about that the new employee in one of these 
modem establishments is now turned over to the most capable 
person in his section for instruction, not to the hast competent, 
as before; his induction into the work is gradual, and patience 
and kindness ade the watchwords; criticism, if deserved, is 
given in a quiet, constructive way, not as in the old driving days 
in the hearing of co-workers, a practice which always defeated 
the desired end; work well accomplished earns recognition, 
whether by the spdten word or in the shape of an increase. 
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The IVorkers' Discoveries 

t 

The worker has discovered, too, that if his immediate 
superior does him what seenis to be an injustice, he has access 
to some one l^igfher up for redress, for no hrm which practices 
goodwill ever permits a person to leavi with the feeling that he 
has not l^cn treated ^quarely if it can be prevented. 

In analyzing those who work alongside of him, he is struck 
by the appalling lack of interest that most men exhibit in their 
work, and he has found that always the man who docs the least, 
who “wasn’t hired to do this,” is the loudest in his denunciation 
of his employers, is always the moving factor in an attempted 
strike, and is invariably the author of anonymous letters to the 
newspapers about how the capitalists grind down the working 
man and how little opportunity there is to get ahead without a 
pull. 

He has had his eyes opened lo the fact that while pull may 
get a man a job it cannot hold it for him, and that continuity of 
faithful service, not frequent jumping from place to place, 
means more money and better position, for to his eternal regret 
he has come upon more mirages than oases in his goings here 
and there. 

And, happiest of all, he has discovered that a great big busi¬ 
ness has a heart that beats for the people who make possible its 
greatness and its bigness. Both he and the employer have been 
sadly disillusioned in their belief that the one could get along 
without the other. It CAN’T be done I 



THE SUPPLY OF WORKERS 


SOURCES OF SUPPLY AND MEANS OF 
GETTING IN TOUCH WITH THEiV 


We have been employing people, discharging them, and 
training them, with rather a selfish motive Now, it so hap¬ 
pens that we are to-day perhaps at the beginning of a new 
epoch in the Iiislory of the work. We have been for many 
years perfecting machinery. We liavc perfected machinery to 
sucii an extent tliat, if we do not do something to curtail and 
control it, we will lose or be run over by that machine. 

The problem of educating the human element or human ma¬ 
chine IS one which is now before us, and one wliicli I believe 
it is strictly up to the manufacturing establishments, all estab¬ 
lishments, to consider In other words, they must do their 
share. It should not be necessary for the state to say: “You 
must do so-and-so.” It must be purely the function of the 
stale to tell us what is advisable for us to do. 

I know a ease where a prominent man spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in the development of a machine. And 
yet with that perfect machine they had to discharge thirty men 
for incompetent operation. I asked him what the machine cost 
him, and he said it w-as impossible to tell, but that it was thous¬ 
ands of dollars, and il cost $i,8oo to discliarge thirty men. In 
their work it costs *aii average of a man to train even the 
humblest employee (in other words, until he ha^ been there six 
or seven weeks); and this applies to the smallest detail around 
the plant. The man deliberately threw away $1,^00 iji develop¬ 
ing and teaching men w'liat they had to do to run that machine. 
Their first step, therefore, was to run the machine themselves. 

In addressing you on the subject sources of labor supply 
and the means of getting in touch with them, it seems to me 
Ihjt before proceeding with the purely mechanical methods of 
handling the labor department, a few minutes may very jProfil- 

* By H. B. Coho. Director of Efficiency, United Sute» Cortrtdse Co. 
U. S. Bnrefto of Latwr Statistic*. Bui. aoj. p. 15*21. September, 191^ 
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ably be given to the consideration of the employment manager 
as an individual, and the type of individual he necessarily has to 
be. * 

In the first place, when a man is made an employment man¬ 
ager for a corporation he should have a distinct understanding 
with his superjpr officers as to just what his responsibilities arc 
to be and just how far he is expected to be held responsible for 
the charadter of the people whom he employs. It is manifestly 
impossible for an employment manager to get the best results 
unless the responsibility for his results is to be up to him, 
and the responsibility left with him If he must employ 
friends of the overseers or friends and relatives of 
higher officials, his work is necessarily circumscribed, and 
he should not be held responsible for the results obtained. 
On the other hand, he necessarily can not be given all of the 
authority for obtaining people until he knows thoroughly all 
of the departments and the class of help which tiiey require. 
Under these circumstances he should be a man of broad ex¬ 
perience and in a technical industry a man of technical educa¬ 
tion. He should also be a man who has, to a large extent, had 
a good deal of practical experience, so that the plans which he 
develops will be based on good common sense and obtain the 
results which he is looking for. 

Probably the best method for any employment manager in 
large industrial plants employing people is the conference plan 
—an association of overseers should be formed, and they 
should meet at least once a w'cek in industries where the flow 
of help is large and should frankly criticize the employment 
manager for the class of help that he has procured for them. 
This method is employed by a great many ’irge industrial cor¬ 
porations and is working out very satisfactorily. At these meet¬ 
ings the record of the people who have been employed should 
be taken, and the overseers should report their satisfaction or 
dissyisfaction with the people obtained, pointing out wherein 
people thus obtained had failed. 

In other words, to my mind, no one individual about a plant 
should endeavor to run the entire place without consulting 
freely with all his associates. 

A thing which should alw’ays be done at these conferences is 
to keep minutes, which should be w'ritten out and handed to the 
members of the committee, so that they may come prepared to 
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take part in the discussion and to say definitely whether the re¬ 
marks attributed to them were made or not 

To my mind the most important thing about any labor bureau 
or employment manager is that he outlines his policy; that he 
prepares a very definite type of application blank and that he 
has always in mind the fact that he is clearinghouse for oil 
the labor throughout the plant; that he must therefore be un- 
trammeled by rules and regulations or f^orites. 

An employment manager’s department is rather a new thing 
in some of our industries, although it has been used abroad and 
has been used here among the larger industries. It would seem 
to me that eventually the smaller concerns can unite and form 
a mutual employment bureau, thus dividing up the expense in 
obtaining those records of their people which arc absolutely es¬ 
sential if they wish to obtain the best results. 

Returning now to the subject assigned to me—that is, the 
source of supply--would say that, of course, naturally you all 
wish to obtain as inuch of your labor from your immediate com¬ 
munity as you po.ssibly can. This means that if there arc three 
or four of the same lines of industry in a town that there is 
more or less competition for the help, and that the home market 
soon becomes exhausted. It would seem, therefore, that a bet¬ 
ter plan is rather to set your standard at a scale of wages so as 
to attract people to you. Probably the best method of attracting 
people to a plant is to have a consistent management. You will 
usually find that concerns whose overseers do not change and 
who have a steady, consistent management, without rules or 
regulations changing very often, have far less trouble than 
some of our modern concerns, who endeavor to work out a 
great many theories on their employees. 

Personally I feel that the extremely definite policy as to the 
wages paief and what would be expected from the employees 
should be decided upon and published in some factcyT organ, 
and that very great care should be taken not to change over¬ 
seers or change rules and regulations without a definite period 
for the change to go into effect, . • 

Employees are human, and probably one of the most piited 
th^ries is consistency, which, unfortunately, many of us are 
absolutely void of; ^ut in handling bodies of men and women 
there sdems to be nothing which gets their loyalty and thdr tup- 
port so much as absolutely consistent plans. This can reidfly 
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be understood when you find so many people who prefer to take 
a set salary, even though it Ije small, rather than run any risk. 
Probably the feminine side of the family is somewhat respon¬ 
sible for this, as most of tlje ladies prefer to know exactly 
what their income is and to live within it rather than to take a 
chance of uncertain returns. 

Where your plant is the only one of its kind in your com¬ 
munity your problent is not so great, but even then the most 
successful concern will be the one which changes its rules and 
regulations the least often and builds up a reputation for stand¬ 
ard methods, both among its executive staff and among its em¬ 
ployees. 

Another source of supply which is rather important is that 
of the friends of your workers It becomes necessary at times 
to ask your people to bring in their friends, and naturally they 
will bring them to those places where the character of the em¬ 
ployees is of the best. The best plan for this sort of thing is 
the plan of a great many different societies and clubs in the 
organizations, so that your employees talk ahont their work at 
home and are proud of it. llascball clubs, bowling clubs, fire 
departments, weekly dances, and all that goes with social ac¬ 
tivity appeals to me strongly, whether the organizations be in 
a large or small town, for the reason that advertising naturally 
pays, and when you find tlie people in a plant playing together 
as well as working together you find that they will attract to 
you a very much better class of people, providing, of course, 
that the original foundation is right. Right here let me say 
that 1 do not believe too much stress can be placed upon the 
character of jour employees. I believe that it is essential that 
every employment manager be a man of vePy high ideals, a man 
of very noble .motives, and one utterly devoid of the money¬ 
making instinct, because it follows that he must bd'ome, if he 
does his work at^all well, the “father confessor" of the entire 
plai^il, and therefore he must be a man of entirely unsclffish 
ideas. 

Where a plant is ia an outlying community and the em¬ 
ployees are dependent upon themselves for their amusements, 
the problem then simply becomes one of proper guidance. 

Right here let me touch upon a very great responsibility 
which comes to emplojTnent managers and those attracting 
pilople from outl>'ing towns and communities. When you go 
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away from your home town for employees, it is essential that 
you make only such promises as ^ work and methods of leav¬ 
ing as can be absolutely fulfilled, and every employment manager 
should see that he does not attract people to his plant by mis¬ 
representation or by over-representing the attractions offered. 
He will win out in this once, but never the sccoifd time. If he 
only requires a certain amount of help for a given time, let him 
state it frankly, because, to my mind, nothing will so* much in¬ 
terfere with the reputation of a plant as an employment man¬ 
ager who will get people to leave one job to go to him and after 
a week or two allow them to go. If this is done more than 
once, his reputation and that of his plant will suffer, and in 
times of stress his results will be most unsatisfactory. 

Another most important matter is that of taking people away 
from competitors. Here, 1 think, the employment manager has a 
tremendous opportunity, and your association particularly can 
serve the community and the public, at the same time being 
fair to the employees. It is manifestly unfair to say to a man 
because he works for a competitor tliat he can not be employed 
by you. A fair proposition, to my mind, would be for the cm* 
pIo>meiit managers of two competing concerns to arrive at a 
definite understanding between themselves as to the requisite 
notice which an employee should give before leaving to go with 
the competitor. Manifestly, there are many times when a man 
can learn his work in one concern and then sell his services to 
a competitor at a higher price, and it seems only fair that he 
should be allow'ed to do this, providing it is done openly on a 
fair basis. To my nhnd, the most unwholesome thing that 
can creep into these organizations is the taking of employees 
away from each oilier under purely a wage basis, as usually 
the man who will leave one concern to go with another for a 
purely money consideration will be just as dissatisfied in his 
new place as he was in the old, whereas if^e leases them on 
a friendly basis, giving his old concern as a refdl-ence, and feel¬ 
ing that he can go back there if he is not entirely happ^ in his 
new environment, it will make for contentment, which is the 
secret of successful work. 

The schools as a source of supply are always the fundamental 
sofirces to be considered. Many of our young people go 
through only the pfiblic school, and it should be the work of 
the enip1o3rTn6nt manager to advertise his place as a place where 
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pupils of this character can be given work and an opportunity 
to progress. i 

We are starting at our plant a series of classes so that when 
a young man or a young woman with a grammar-school edu¬ 
cation comes to us} he or she must, as a part of his or her 
work, take a half hour’s course each day in the fundamental 
rudiments of education. This is done on the company's time, 
but the employees mflst consider it part of their work. This, 
to my mind, is probably a little drastic for some organizations, 
but I believe it will be made a requirement by the state before 
many generations have passed, and is therefore a matter which 
can be considered by you men at this time, as it must come 
eventually. 

The very complexity of our social organizations makes it 
essential that eventually all of our people must be taught to 
think in order to maintain our form of Government. Therefore 
the responsibility of the manufacturing plant to the community 
must not be overlooked. 

What you do for the grammar-school people must also be 
done for the liigh school and the college graduates. Tliey must 
be given an opportunity to learn and to keep their minds pli¬ 
able. While some are quite interested in progressing along edu¬ 
cational lines, others vv'ill become dilatory and drop back unless 
this work is more or less compulsory. 

It is manifestly certain that our type of Government must 
continue, and if our type of Government is to continue, it is 
equally certain that our voters must be able to decide for them¬ 
selves on the plan of government. Therefore it is essential 
that manufacturing establishments employing thousands of 
people must constantly bring before their minds their respon¬ 
sibility to the state, to themselves, and to their associates. This 
can only be done along stated lines by means of factory pub¬ 
lications and* t[ie employment of high-class men. 

Ai^s^urce of supply which is used very largely is the em¬ 
ployment agency. This, of course, is only of much value as 
the character of the man tunning it is equal to his responsibility. 
These agencies often serve a very good purpose, but great care 
must be taken in the character of your employment agents. ( 

CUhritable institutions which make a business of finding 
employment for the more or less unfortunate are a'tiother 
sotlrce of supply. Usually help obtained from these institu- 
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tions are people who have made failures in very nearly every- 
ihing, and naturally their work Should be carefully supervised 
until such a time as they reach a point where they may be cred¬ 
ited. This applies also to probationers. Care should be taken 
to sec that these people are given work whidi will interest them. 
Very many of our probationers, particularly men and boys, 
have gone bad simply because their energies were not^sufficiently 
employed and their imaginations became diseased. Many of 
these people can be interested and become very good, useful citi¬ 
zens if they are kept active and not held down to class rules 
and regulations. Therefore an employment manager must pro¬ 
vide some outlet for these activities. Usually baseball and 
bowling clubs and things of this nature can be used to good 
advantage. 

The last source of supply which I was asked to talk about 
is that of previous employees, people that have already been 
employed by you. This is a hig problem which we all have 
before us. Let people feel that, having been employed by you, 
and having left in good standing, there is a place for them. 1 
am a great believer in the Sabbatical year. I do not think it is 
a good thing to say that John has worked for you 30 years, 
because John may have been asleep for 25 years. Their work 
must have been so good that wc are glad to have them back. 
For an organization to say that they have a waiting list of old 
employees is one of the biggest recommendations a concern 
^an have, a waiting list of old employees who are satisfied with 
the policy of the concern and are anxious to work for that 
concern again. 

On the questio!^ of" rehiring old employees, I feel that any 
man who leaves in good standing should have the privilege of 
returning^nd going to work if his record isr satisfactory; in 
fact, we are starting a waiting list along they lines. Often men 
leave, thinking that they will better themselves attracted by 
a small increase in pay, and find that there are oth<;i' things 
which are not so satisfactory. Now if these men have worked 
out their notice, which, by the Way, Should be definitely stated 
when they are hired. I see no reason why they should not con- 
sWtute your waiting list. You have trained them and with the 
added experience they have had outside they should be fcf far 
more value. 

Personally, I think that a list should always be kept of di> 
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pible employees to whom the job should first be given. Above 
all, I am convinced that it is ^ mistake to take in from the out¬ 
side any men, when you have on the inside people who can fill 
the positions. • 

I believe that a hard and fast civil-service school should be 
maintained. I Relieve that the better positions should be a mat¬ 
ter of con]pctitive examination, and that a man who feels that 
he is capable of takniR a higher position should submit his 
record and his abilities to the test 1 believe that this can be 
accomplished l)y having a works hoard, who will hold these 
particular examinations. 

If it is manifestly impossible to obtain a man for a certain 
job, it should 1)C advertised around the plant that such a place 
is open and what the requirements are, and that if no man from 
the plant can convince tlic factory l)oard as to his eligibility, 
then at a given time the position will be filled. This follows 
out my original remarks a.s to character and reputation of the 
plant. 

The employment manager should be one of the main men in 
any organization, He should be selected for his experience and 
for his character. He should not be too young a man. If you 
desire to build up a plant for a great many years’ time, a young 
hustling man may succeed in drawing a great many people 
around him, but I question whether he will have the balance and 
the poise to hold them and get the best results. 

Once again I say that an employment manager must be ex¬ 
tremely careful of his persona! habits, as his example will be 
noted just as is that of a schoolmaster. 

He should visit many other plants and he should talk with 
his fellow emplo>Tncnt managers, through his association or 
otherwise, constantly. He must be in close touch and sympa¬ 
thy with all the employees’ activities, and will have a job which 
will keep hini .busy all his waking hours, but he will get his 
retui'ft ip the gratitude of the community which he serves and 
be properly recompensed by the company who employs him. 
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THE MAKING OF A TRADE TEST (U. S. Army)' 

[Nots- Out of every hundred soWierg an average of twenty-five miut 
be gpeciahsts, skilled in a particular trade. The trades range from auto¬ 
mobile driver and barber to typist and wireman. The o^ way to get these 
specialists was to make them to order; almost any intemgent man was ac¬ 
ceptable raw material. This method is impossible for an army whose divi¬ 
sions are molded and sent overseas in a few months. The specialists must 
be found ready made, and found cjuickly, Tli^cy must he good at their 
trades, and it must be known just how good they are. Hence it bMomes 
vitally necessary that the trade tests that measure the skill of men at their 
trades should be devised with painstaking care and should be thoroughly 
proved to be both practical and practicable.] 

Many persons have viewed with some skepticism the idea that 
a workman’s degree of .skill at his trade can be determined by 
tests that require but a few minutes, A month, they argue, is 
little enough for an expert foreman to classify justly the men 
under him after observing their skill with his own eyes. When 
it is proposed that those who apply the tests for any trade need 
not he skilled in it themselves and may in fact know nothing 
whatever about it, it is no wonder tliat they doubt its practicabil¬ 
ity. 

It may be agreed that it w'ould be well if the Army could let 
a man show his skill by actual work at his trade under expert 
supervision for several weeks. This process is too long and too 
costly to be even considered for Army use. The Personnel 
office must handle and classify a constant stream of newly-en¬ 
listed men—sometimes over a thousand a day. Unless this office 
is willing to take a man’s word or the record of his experience 
as sufficient evidence of his skill—and it has been repeatedly 
shown that,these are not to be depended upon with certainty— 
then some form oi trade test is a necessity. 

Right here it may be stated that the trade tests at present in 
use are siiccessful. Officers in charge of units almost invariably 
say that the soldiers picked by the tests and^ssigned to them as 
skilled specialists actually have the degree of sUIPrequired and 
that their later performance is giving satisfaction. Why this 
seemingly miraculous result is only natural can easily be under¬ 
stood by anyone who has had the o^iportunity to see how the 
trade tests are devised and how they are thoroughly proved in 
actual practice before being adopted for general use in Person¬ 
nel o$ces. * * 

> From Fersottoel (War Department). Wmahiogton. October », ipib. 
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Requirements *of a Trade Test 

When tiie problem of formulating tests was analyzed, it was 
seen that certain requirements were fundamental. The trade 
tests, to be abs6lutcly satisfactory. 

1. Mus^ differentiate between the various grades of skill: 

2. Must produce uniform results in various places and in 
the hands of individuals of widely different characteristics: 

3. Must consume the least amount of time and energy con¬ 
sistent with the best results. 

Now it must be recognized that trades useful in the Army are 
of many kinds and of widely differing requirements. Trade 
ability in any one of them, however, means about the same thing. 
It means that the workman is not simply the possessor of a 
single item of information, nor simply able to execute one par¬ 
ticular movement required by the trade, but that he has many 
items of information more or less systematized together with 
the ability to execute various movements not only singly but in 
combinations. 

While there arc all degrees of trade ability among the mem¬ 
bers of any trade, it is convenient to classify them in a few 
main groups. Ordinarily the terms Novice, Apprentice, Jour¬ 
neyman and Journeyman Expert (or Expert) are employed. 
The Novice is a man who has no trade ability whatever, or at 
least none that could not be paralleled by practically any intel¬ 
ligent man. The Apprentice has acquired some of the elements 
of the trade but is not sufficiently skilled to be entj'usted with 
any important task. The Journeyman i^ qualified to perform 
almost any work done by members of the trade. The Expert 
can perform quiflcly and with superior skill any wor(r done by 
men in the trade. . 

It is soVnetirnes desirable that the trade test should differ- 
entiatl? between the skill of different members of the same 
group; for instance, the journeyman group. It ds essential that 
it should differentiate between the journeyman and the appren¬ 
tice, and the apprentice and the novice. Trade tests devised to 
make this classification are of three kinds: oral, picture and p©.- 
formance. '' 

Jhc oral tests arc most generally used because they arc of 
low cost and they may be applied to a large number of men in a 
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comparatively short time and without much equipment. They 
arc satisfactory in determining the presence or absence of trade 
ability and in many instances determine the degree of ability with 
such accuracy that no other test# are required. 

An oral trade test is developed by passage through I2 stages: 
I Priority; 2 Assignment; 3 Inquiry; 4 Collection; 5 Compila¬ 
tion; 6 Preliminary sampling; 7 Revision; 8 Forqiulation; g 
Final sampling; 10 Evaluation; n Calibration; 12 Editing. 


Collecting the Trade Information 

From time to time the Personnel Organization of the Army 
submits to the Central Trade Test Office (Newark, N.J.) a list 
of trades which are required in Army use and for which tests 
are urgently needed. Upon the basis of this list, assignments arc 
made to the field staff. 

The field staff then makes thorough inquiry into the condi¬ 
tions of the trade. Their purpose is three-fold: 

1. To determine the feasibility of a test in this field. Docs 
the trade actually exist as a recognized trade? It was found, 
for example, that the trade of gunsmith was not a recognized 
trade, though there were gun repairers. 

2. To determine the elements which require and permit of 
testing. In other words, can men he graded in it according to 
degrees of skill? In some trades it was found that the trade 
required simply the performance of a single set of operations 
and there were no gradations among the members of the trade. 

3. To determine the kinds of tests that can be used. Some 
trades, such as trudk driving and typewriting, arc mainly matters 
of skill and for them performance tests are, better than oral 
tests. Oftier trades, such as interior wiring and power plant 
operation, are mainly matters of knowledge. Fo^ ^ese trades 
oral and picture tests are best. 

After having discovered by inquiry that the trade is a recog¬ 
nized trade and can be tested, the fi^d staff proceeds to collect 
all the information necessary from all available sources; for ex¬ 
ample, experts of the trade, trade union officials, literature of 
tie trade, trade scljpol authorities, employers and the like,* They 
discover by this means what are the elements of the trade and 
what constitutes profideacy in it. * 
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Compiling Ae Questions 


As a result of this collection of information they are able to 
compile a number of questions', usually forty to sixty, each of 
which calls for,an answer that shows knowledge of the trade. 
Experience m the formulation of such questions has shown that 
a good question meets the following requirements; 


1. It must be in the language of the trade; 

2 . It must he a unit, complete in itself and 
planation; 


requiring no ex- 


3 . It must not be a chance question which could he an¬ 
swered by a good guess. The extreme example would be a 
question calling for the answer “ye.s" or ‘‘no"; 

4 ' It must be as short as possible and must be eapahle of 
being answered by a very short answer; 

ambiguous; the meaning must be unmis- 


After the large number of questions originally formulated 
has been sifted down by application of the requirements stated 
above and others of less importance they are used in a prelim¬ 
inary sampling on a number of tradesmen, usually nine to twelve 
whose answers indicate the merits of the different questions and 
their grades from easy to difficult. In this sampling, tradesmen 
irom different shops or plants are tried, in order to guard 
against specialized methods or modes of expression confined to 
a single locality. At least two examiners work on each set of 
questions at this stage to get the benefit of more than one point 
of view for revision. 

This preliminary sampling affords a means of checking on 
the following points: 


1 . Is the test applicable to trade conditions? 

»> 

ZWDpes the test represent good trade practice? 

3 . In what way can parts be profitably modified, 
nented or eliminated? 


supple- 


4 . Does the test represent the whole range of the trade from 
the novice to the expert? 

5 . "is it a representative sampling of the whole range of trade 
pnx^set? 
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In the light of the answers to these questions, the test is re¬ 
vised during this sampling process and is then ready to be 
formulated. This formulation consists of limiting the questions 
to a small enough number to be ^landled in a short space of time 
and to a wide enough range to represent every possible degree 
of trade skill. The questions are tabulated an 4 are then ready 
to be used in the final sampling process. 

• 

Final Sampling 

Final sampling is made by testing twenty men who are known 
ti) be typical representatives of each group (novice, apprentice, 
journeyman, expert). Among the novices tested are some highly 
intelligent and mature men of good general knowledge but no 
trade ability. Three testing stations are used: one in Cleveland, 
one in Newark, and one in Pittsburgh, in order to get the ben¬ 
efit of wide geographical distribution. F.xaminations arc given to 
men whose record in the trade is already known and who are 
tested as nearly as possil)lc in the same manner as men in the 
camps. 

The results of this final sampling arc now turned over to the 
Statistical Department of the Central Trade Test Office. The 
experts in this department make a careful study of the results 
and of the answers to each question. This enables them to de¬ 
termine the relative value of each individual question and the 
selection that makes a proper balance. 

Evaluating the Test 

If a Trade Test is-'good, a known expert, when tested, is able 
to answer all, or nearly all, the questions correctly; a journey¬ 
man is able to answer the majority: an apprentice a smaller 
part, an^ a novice practically none. This does not mean that 
each question should be answered correctly by jlFthe experts, a 
majority of the journeyman, some apprentices but no novices. 
There are a few questions which show this general result A 
graphic curve when plotted for such a question is almost a 
straight line. 

0 Other types of questions, however, are more common. Some 
show a distinct li^e of cleavage between the novice and^the ap¬ 
prentice. Novices fail, but apprentices, joumejmien and experts 
alike answer correctly. There are likewise questions that ar€ an- 
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swcred correctly by nearly all journeymen and experts but only 
a few apprentices, and questioiy that only an expert can answer 
correctly. 

Each type of question has its value in a good test. The main 
requirement is that the tendency of the curve should be upward; 
a question whiqh is answered correctly by more journeymen 
than experts or more apprentices than journeymen is undesir¬ 
able and is*at once discarded. A proper balance is made of the 
others. 

Calibrating the Test 

One task still remains; namely, that of calibrating the test. 
As each question is allowed four points, it becomes necessary to 
determine how many points should indicate an expert, how many 
a journeyman, etc. Obviously the way to do this is to note how 
many points were scored by the known experts and the known 
journeymen when they were tested. Ordinarily the expert scores 
higher than the journeyman and the journeyman higher than 
the apprentice. It frequently happens that a few journeymen 
score as high as the lowest of the experts and a few apprentices 
as high as the lowest of the journeymen. There are consequently 
certain overlappings between the classes. In calibrating, the ob¬ 
ject is to draw the dividing line between classes so that the over¬ 
lapping shall be as small as possible. 

When these dividing lines, or critical scores as they are 
usually called, are established, the test is ready for editing, print¬ 
ing and distribution to camps. 

Picture and Performance Tests 

Picture tests arc made in practically the same way as oral 
tests. The peculiar characteristic of picture tests is' that the 
questions maldng up^he tests relate to illustrations of trade tools 
and ^pliances. ' 

The performance tests are now being used in many trades 
for those who make a satisfactory showing in the oral or picture 
tests. These performance tests are devised by conference with 
experts in the trade. They consist of some apparently simple 
tasks t|^t can be performed quickly and with a small amount ot 
apparatus but that nevertheless indicate clearly the degree of 
skill of the performer. As a result of experience the following 
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have been drawn up as the requirements for a good performance 
test: 

1. It should require the smallest possible quantity of tools 
and materials and these should be capable of standardization; 

2. A journeyman should not* require more than 45 minutes 

to perform it; , 

3. It should be typical of the work required; 

4. The operations should be exact s^ that a standard cor¬ 
rect form of product is always obtainable. 

Performance tests undergo much the same processes of 
sampling as do the oral and picture tests and they are calibrated 
in the same way. The principle followed here, as elsewhere, is 
that the value of a test lies not in its theoretical exactness but in 
its proved ability to pick out and classify correctly men of all 
degree of skill within the trade. If the test does classify men 
in the groups in which they are known to belong, then it can be 
relied upon to classify correctly men about whom nothing is 
known in advance. 

THE RATING SCALE: INSTRUCTIONS‘ 

I The Rating Scale 

The rating scale is a practical system by means of which an 
officer's capacity and fitness for promotion can be gauged 
quickly, accurately and with uniformity and justice. 

The rating itself is a numerical expression of the degree in 
which an officer possesses the military qualifications deemed most 
essential: Physical fitness, intelligence, leadership, personal qual¬ 
ities, general value to Ihe service. 

The degree to which he meets these qualifications is de¬ 
termined by comparison with officers of the next higher rank. 
Every officer is measured in terms of the actual ability and per¬ 
formance of other officers. , • • 

Where instructions are followed closely the results show a 
ligh degree of,accuracy and uniformity. The total average 
‘atings of widely separated camps have shown a variation of 
ess than one point in a hundred. The rating scale is a constant 
Jqd reliable gauge of an officer's merit. 

No system has jret been devised which so completely ^limi- 

* War Departmeat ComnuMioaed PertonocI Braoeb. OperAtion* JM- 
icioD. Genera Staff. 
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nates the personal equation or. so justly determines merit. Be¬ 
cause the rating scale calls attention separately to each of the 
several essential qualifications for an officer, it lessens the danger 
that judgments may be based on minor defects, with a corre¬ 
sponding disregard of important virtues. 

It takes approximately twenty minutes to create a working 
scale and sixty seconds to make a rating. 

Every Officer will hue rated by his immediate superior. 

II. Importance of Rating 

General Orders No 78 directs that promotion in the Army 
shall be by selection. General Orders No. 85 directs that the 
selection shall be made on the basis of the rating scale. Ratings 
determine also probations and discharges, and arc important 
factors in assignments and promotions. The efficiency of the 
entire commissioned personnel is thus directly connected with 
accurate ratings A carelessly rated officer not only suffers per¬ 
sonal injustice, but he is almost sure, sooner or later, to be mis¬ 
placed, and be either a good man wasted, or an incompetent man 
so advanced that he becomes a source of weakness and danger 

The responsibility for accurate ratings is, therefore, one of 
the most serious duties of an officer, and it is of utmost im¬ 
portance that each officer follow the instructions precisely. 

III. Instructions for Preparing the Rating Scale 

1. Make a list of a docen or more officers well known to you, 
of your own rank and, if possible, not above the average age of 
your rank. This list must include all grades of merit from the 
highest to the Ipwest. It serves merely as a convenient re¬ 
minder of names to be used for making the scale. « 

2. Disregarding^all other characteristics, select from this list 
Ae yan who rti regard to his physical qualities more strongly 
impress^rs his men than any of the others on your list. Write 
his name or initials on t^ie line marked Highlst (See accom¬ 
panying Rating Scale Form below). On the line marked Lowest 
put the name of the man who is most deficient in this respect. 
Put t^e middle or average man on the third line and the min 
who m physical qualities rank half way betw’een the middle and 
thfi extremes on the other two lines. (The highest man will 
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be represented by a numerical value of 15, the high man 12, the 
middle 9, the low 6 and the lowest 3). 

Proceed similarly in constructing scales for the other four 
qualities. Do not use the same ?et of names for all qualities. 

3. The name selected for the highest and kjwcst places on 
the scale must represent extreme cases, the best and the worst 
of your own rank that you have ever kncwii. Be sui'c also that 
the middle, high and low men are evenly distributed. The scale 
is a measuring rod for human capacity and the points by which 
it measures must be at equal distances. 

4. It is essential that any officer whose name appears upon 
the scale be a man who exhibits clearly and distinctly the qual¬ 
ity and the degree of quality for which you arc using him. The 
points on a measuring rod must be clearly marked as well as 
evenly spaced. 

If you find difficulty in comparing the officers being rated with 
any particular officers on your scale substitute the name of some 
other who will make the comparison easier. In this way with a 
little experience the scale can be refined and perfected until it 
can be used easily, rapidly and confidently. 

5. Officers who are called upon to rate subordinates of more 
than one grade will make separate scales for each grade, using 
always the names of officers one grade higher than that of the 
subordinates to be rated. 

ly. Instructions for Rating 

6. In rating, compare the officer to be rated specifically and 

directly with the officers whose names appear on the scale. Try 
to have as clear and vivid an idea of both as possible. Assign 
to the officer being rated the number opposite the name of the 
officer on the scale whom he most nearly equals ^in the qual¬ 
ification. If he is a little higher or a little lower tlTan the nearest 
officer on the scale, adjust his number accordingly. Fo? exam¬ 
ple, if an officer, in physical qualities,^ seems to fall just below 
the middle point but above low give him 7 or 8 points. An 
officer may receive any number between zero and the highest 
in^ny group of qualities. • 

7. Each one must be rated by actual comparison with the 
officers whose names appear on the scale, never in terms of 
numbers directly. The latter way practically short-circuits the 
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scale and inevitably yields inaccurate and unjust ratings. Always 
disregard the numerical equivalent until you have first made 
man-to-man comparisons, 

8 . In rating for III (leadership) and V (general value) 
consider whicb one of the officers on your scale your subor¬ 
dinate will most nearly equal after equivalent experience. 

g. The sum of tht ratings given under each of the five gen¬ 
eral qualities is the officer’s final rating. 

to. The scale is in no sense a percentage system. The aver¬ 
age rating, if directions are followed carefully, will be about 6 o 
points. Stated in another way, 6 o points mean, in the case of a 
captain, for example, that a major has compared him with the 
majors he knows and certifies that, after equivalent experience, 
he will be equal to an average major. But thi.s docs not mean 
that all officers are 6 o-point men. Officers of the same grade 
vary greatly in capacity and careful ratings show these differ¬ 
ences. A group of ten correctly rated officers commonly shows 
differences of twenty-five points or more. 

11. Each officer is rated by comparison with officers of the 
grade just above and the ratings arc relative to that grade only. 
There is no reason why a captain should not receive as high a 
rating as a colonel. The rating of each represents the relation 
to officers of the next higher grade. 

12. If you are using the scale for the first time, make a 
few experimental ratings before actually rating your subordinate. 

13. When rating several subordinates, rate all of them on 
each qualification before adding the totals for any one. 

14* You may be called upon to rate' an officer you have 
known only a ^hort time. While longer acquaintance is desir¬ 
able the Rating Scale will enable you to use what knowledge 
you have to the best advantage. 

1415 . Ratings shall be revised or approved by the immediate 
superidr of the officer making the rating. Each revising officer 
is expected to lake an active interest and responsibility for the 
ratings made by his subordinates. He should assure himself 
that his subordinate officers understand the scale and use it 
consiientiously and intelligently. He will from time to time'iex- 
amine the rating scale which they are using and question them 
■Lout it 

16. Where rating instructiont are not followed, re-ratings 
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will be called for. Cards with ratings or revisions improperly 
recorded or with defective signatures will be returned. 

In order to understand these instructions quickly and easily 
make up a trial scale. • 

WAR DEPARTMENT • 

Till Adjutant GsNiBAL’f Orrici 
Instructioks fob Rating Coumisfionxo Orncipi 

1. The Ratinff Seale. 

The rating scale herein described is to be used in filling out the blanks 
provided for rating on the reverse side of Officers' Qualification Card. 
Each officer will fill out this Qualification Card as directed on the card 
Itself and deliver it to hia immediate superior. This officer should see that 
it IS correctly made out and then enter upon it his own rating of the 
subordinate. This Rating Officer will forward the cards he has rated to 
his immediate superior for approval or revision (any changes to be entered 
in red ink). Each superior officer is expected to exercise an active super¬ 
vision of ins subordinates, especially in securing uniformity of standards 
and methods. Cards are to be sent through military channels to Diviaion 
Headquarters or to the corresponding headquarters having charge of as¬ 
signing, transferring and promoting the officers. 

2. Preparing and Using the Rating Scales. 

(a) Each Rating Onicer will make his own scale, according to tl^ di¬ 
rections given helow, for each of the five essential qualities for u omceij 
namely, physical qualities, intelligence, leadership, personal qualities, and 
general value to the service. 

(b) Write on a slip of paper the names of ten or more officers of 

your own rank (preferably of about the same age as the subordinates to 
he rated) with whom you have served or with whom you are well ac¬ 
quainted. Include as many whose qualifications^ are poor or indifferent as 
you do of those who arc highly enicient. This Hat serves merely as a 
convenient reservoir of names although the names written on the scale 
may include several others. . u i i .f 

(c) On the second page instructions for preparing the rating acale tor 
Physical Qualities are given in detail, each of the other four rating acalea 
should be prepared in a corresponding manner. For your convenience, a 
blank rating scale for each of the five qualities is provi^ded: Above eau 
scale are printed the particular qualities to be considered wpen muiDg It. 

(d) Make experimental ratings of several of your subordinates in terms 

of a tentative scale before actually rating them. If you have trouble In 
comparing your subordinates with any particular officer on your KSie, 
subatitute the name of some other officer. Proceed in this war untU you 
have a scale which gou can use readily and confidently as the basts ox 
your estimates. l i. 

(e) If a subordinate seems to fall between two officer! whom you bye 

listed on the acale, give him credit for a number of poinU between that 
for the Gift above him and that for the one below him. exwple, if 

a candidate, in physical qualities, leems to fall lj|low_the officer ** 

"middle,*’ but above the officer listed as "low, give bijp areeUt for 7 or a 

‘’“‘"m The iipiificent feature of thie eyitem it the comparUjn of e^ 
candidate with known officers, thus supplyinj a 

juddnent. Form the habit of comparin, each candidate with the offiem 
Hated on your rating acale under each of the five qualmea. Av«d m« 
tendency to assign numerical ratings—e. g., is. 9> 6—without first 
the concrete comparisons. ^ 

(g) Because the rating scale calls attention separately and coosecottreiy 
ti each of these several easential qualifications for an officer, i* ^ 

danger that iudgmen* may be based on minor 

ing dfcregard ^ important virtues. Make Ae judgment w ea^ 
terUric u independent as poaaible of the judgment on 
teriatic. Avoid the error of^ting low in all ebarytensfaca^the^Stt Wteay 
wbom for nay reason you disaj^rore;^ and of ratuif bi^ in eil chertotor 

iatiM miwbrdlinale whom TOIl idsirec 
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(h)To obtain the total rating for a subordinate, add up bis ratings in 
the five separate qualities above. A subordinate who equals the “highest” 
officer on the rating scale in all o# the five characteristics receives a total 
of too points; one who equals the “lowest” receives 20 points; one who 
equals the “middle” receives 60 points. The average total rating, tf 
directiens are followed carefully, W/ be about 60 potnit. Stated in an¬ 
other way, 60 points means, in the' case of a lieutenant for example, that 
a captain has compared bim with the captains be knows and certifies that, 
after equivalent OKperience, be will be equal to an average captain. 

1 . Phyrical Qualities. Disregard every characteristic of each of the 
ten officers except the wa^ in which he impresses his men by his physique, 
bearing, neatness, voice, energy and endurance. First, select that one of 
the ten who ranks highest in physical qualities and enter his name on the 
first blank line below. Second, select that one who ranks lowest in physi¬ 
cal qualities and enter bis name on the fifth line below. If these officers 
are not equal to “highest” and “lowest” in physical qualities among all 
the officers you know, add to your original list the names of the two 
officers who are “highest” and “lowest” in this characteristic. Third, half 
way between “highest” and “lowest” select another officer and enter his 
name on the third line. Fourth, select the officer who ranks half way be¬ 
tween “middle" and “highest" and enter his name on the second line. 
And fifth, select the one who ranks half way between “middle” and “low¬ 
est” and enter bis name on the fourth line. 


Highest . 15 

High . 12 

Middle . 9 

Low . 6 

Lowest . 3 

II. Intelligence. Consider bis accuracy, ease in learning, and ability 
to grasp new points of view and to overcome difficulties, disregarding all 
other qualities. 


Highest 
High . 
Middle 
Low 
Lowest 


15 

12 

9 

6 

3 


HI. Leadership. Consider bis force, self-reliance, initiative, decisive- 
ness, tact; and ability to command obedience, loyalty and cooperation of 

men. 


Highest 
High .. 
Middle 
Low ... 
Lowest 


IS 

12 

9 

6 

3 


IV. 

personal 




Personal Qualities. Consider his industry, dependability, loyalty, 
habits, ana readiness to shoulder responsibility for his own acts. 


Highest 
High .. 
Middle 
Low ... 
Xowest 


-ts 

12 

9 

6 

3 


V. General Value to the Service, Consider bis vfilue as an adminu- 
trator, as an instructor, as a drill master, as a leader in action; and 
whether he can arrive quickly at a sensible decision tn a crisis. 

Hifheat . 4 ® 

3 s 


Low • 
lowest 


Hi^ 

mSsk 


16 . 

8 
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3. Injtructioru for Applying the Rating Scalet. 

his suVonfina^tes^*^ rating sca^s. the officer i$ then ready to rate 

The method to be followed in rating each subordinate for PhyncoJ 
Quaiutes IS herewith given in detail. 

Rat%ng for Physical Qualities Consider how the subordinate imprevaea 
[us men bjr hts physique, bearing, neatness, voice, energy and endurance, 
i-ompare him with each of the five officers under numbw 1 on the rating 
5<^lc, and give him the number of points following the name of the 
ifhccr whom he moat nearly equals m physical qualities. .Enter that 
lumber (maximum 15, minimum 3) on the Officers’ Qualification Card, 
indcr Rating in the column headed Physical (Form CCP iioi). 

Continue to rate each subordinate in a corresponding manner for each 

u essential qualities, except that under III and V consider 

vhich officer he will most nearly equal after e(fuivalent experience. Be 
ure, in each case, to consider only those qualities which were used in 
ircparing the rating scale. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


WHAT 19 THC RATING 8 CALE 9 

L Am Beale la i practioal metliod of biubIdk & foremaii'a eapacltj? aad flUieas for promotiOD 

tulaUy, aoounUiy tad wlUa unirorailty aii^ Juatic*. 

I. The nUu Itaelf la a numerical upreaalon of the detreo In which a foreoinn poaeeseei the Indua- 
Mai dOaiUloaUafia deemed moat euentUl; audi aa Trade AbUiU', I’taiinlng and Supervlalon, Leaderehlp, 
Taaoblu. and Oeneral Value to tlie Company. 

t. The decree to which a foreman meeta Uieae quAllhcallana la determined by a mau-to-maii com- 
parlaoD with other foreinon. 

4. Beoaiue the Hating Beale calie atUaitlon aopnrauly to each of the sereral easenUal quallflcationa 
for a forvaan. It leaaeoa the danger that ludgmente niay In’ based on minor defects, Hlih dlaregard of 

Important rlrtuea. 

0. It lakaa about twenty mlnutee to make a working scale and sixty seconds to make a rating. 

C, jj] lAtinga ate oonfldeutial. Deuaruncot heads will diicuss a furemaD's rating wltli him on bla 

nouNt 


HOW TO MAKI THE SCALE 


1. Wrlta on a allp of paper the names of about a dozen foremen you know well 
I. If you do not bare enough foremen In your own deuariment to make a full list, use Uie namea 
of amdatant fOMMA. dwmytmwt beada, or foremen in uUier departments 
1. Inoluda all cradea of ability from the hlgbeai to Uie luttesi. 

4. Ibla Uat b^pa you to remember the uamee to be use<l in making the aralc 

ft. SlHOCnrd orwy onaractarlaUc. of each of Uie foremen except TItADK AniLITY. Select from your 

UM tba foroman who ataitda higheat tn TilAD£ AHILITY (disregarding all other qiialtUea). Write bis 
nUM or on tha line marked lUghcat, On the line marked Loweat put Uie name of the forotnau 

•ho la pnnrM In this reapect Put the middle or aTerage foreman nu Uie third line and the forvnan 
ruk way bo t waco tba middle and Uie extromn on Uie oUier two Unea. If you have two m«i 
In !"*»»»*. good, put down either one 

ft. Piboiti alinllariy in oonsiruotlng acalee for tlie oUter four guallUes 
f. not uao the aame tat of foriunen for all quiilltiea. Try t» uie at least ten foremen, 
t. Hu for the higheat and lowest on each tecUun of Uie scale must represent extreme cases, 

tho bcM and potfoat you hare ever known The name for the Middle should bo that of an aferage foreman, 
half way bot w aao tha vtreisea. High and Ixiw should be half way hetween the Middle and the eitremea. 

I, Saob foroman wboae name nppmrs on tha scale should he mie who shows clearly and dlitlnotly 
the QuaUfleatlon and tha Cagroa of the quslinrailon for which he has been chosen 

ift. If yon And difficulty In comparing the foremen tietng rate<i wltli any parUcutar foreman on 

C >ur asala. HMIIila tba nana of aome who wlU make the comparison easier. In this way with a 
Ula mcparlgnow tba aeale can be uaed eaalJy. rapidly and contldenUy 

IL In O^ar to uuderatand tbeae Instmctloua quickly and easily make up a trial aeale. Ilila 
trial aeals bear* the aama telaUun tc the ttnlslied aeale that a iirst crude sketch bean to a flnlabed 
(btulBg. After a faw lubaUtutiona of namea, Uie trial scale becomea a aatisfaotory aeale, 

tl. If you art ualng the aeale for the Arat time, make a V6w experlmeoial ratinga before actually 
mitBt on* of your foreman. • 


1* Hail your foiii|^ for Tiwu^ju Ui»\- VUUMUW MUll •■lU SUJUUUk Ut MSUV (or depart- 

MOM) eomiMM; manual aklU In hie work and knowledge of maditnea, tools, matsrlala, and tnde 
SMUnd^ pB^are dw goreman you are rating with inch of the Are foremen In Rectlon 1 of the Rating 
laulo and Ifte him the number of points following (he name of the foreman he most nearly equala. 

1 V hi la a litlla higher or a liule lower (hao the neareat fureman an Uie aoale. adluat bla oomber 
MDOvdftaiSy. For agample, U a fortnan. In ffRAHE ABILITY, aeems to fall below the Middle p^t 
tut ahoe* lAw gire btm f or ft. 

ft. BMo tfM ftrwmao In • oorrMpoadlng maonw for each of the other four MseDtlal qoaUfloatlona. 

4. Mahe a ■nn*to-haa oaeiparleea of the foreman you are ratioi wUb the foremen wboae namea 




I ndni |efenl foremen, rate all of them on ateb quaUAcatlno before adding the total for any 

toM rtttni for a foreman la the aum of the rating you glee him tn the Bre^ ewarata qualitiaa, 
art ftUowtd oarWuUy the average of any oonafderabre group of formami ratad h about 






FOR FOREMEN ‘ 


RATING ^CALE 
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THE SCIENTIFIC SELECTION OF SALESMEN’ 

In any business organization the two great items of expense 
are materia) ami service. The purchasing and the employment 
departments, whfther fully segregated from the other depart¬ 
ments or not, spend the money for tlic entire organization. 

The purc^iasing depwtmcnts have so systematized their prac¬ 
tices that, in the main, purchases are made upon the basis of 
perfectly definite and scientific specifications. In the purchase 
of fuel the coal is specified as to the number of heat units 
per pound of coal, the heat unit being based on the amount of 
heat necessary to raise one pound of water one degree Fahren¬ 
heit. In the purchase of steel there may be specifications as to 
the chemical constituents of the product, the tensile strength, 
the stress a beam will carry before breaking, elasticity, or the 
degree of hardness required 

Systcmaticc the EmploymenI Department 

In the purchase of cloth there may he .specifications as to 
the quality of threads used in the construction, the number of 
each kind of tliread per inch, the actual weight, and also the 
chemical constituents of the dyes used In the purchase of any 
device requiring electricity there may be specifications as to the 
amount of light, the number of revolutions or the horse power 
per kilowatt, etc. In many instances the specifications are so 
definite that an entire change of the personnel of the purchas¬ 
ing department would make no serious change in the quality of 
the goods secured. 

In some organizations the expense account for goods is greater 
than that for service and in such instances attention may have been 
wisely focused upon placing the purchasing department on a 
scientific J^asie. • I9 many organizations the expense for service 
is greater^ than the expense for goods. In no organization is 
the employment department on a scientific basis comparable to 
our good purchasing departftients. 

The one basis for purchasing goods is specification, but there 
is no one method of selecting employees. The head of one em- 

* By Dill Scott, Presidcni, The Scott Co. Loiuultinf Engyieer 

in Indiutria] Personnel. Advertiainf and Selling Mifuine. 25:5-6, 94-6; 
■ If S 5 « it> 69-70. October-Docember, 1915. 
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ployment department in selecting employees is said to depend 
upon intuition, another on common sense, another on practical 
judgment, another on native wit, another on Yankee shrewdness, 
another on phrenology, another on^chance, and one on suspicion. 

Inadequacy of Former Methods • 

Most men using such methods discoverrfheir inadei^uacy, but 
occasionally a man is found who is entirely satisfied with re¬ 
sults. One gentleman alTirmed in all seriousness that his 
method had never failed to select the right man. His faith 
in his method of selection was as unshaken as the faith of 
the old-time farmer in his patent medicine, or the savage in 
lucky stones, or of the ancients in the optimistic prophecies of 
the soothsayer. One employment expert asserted in public that 
in placing many thousand employees according to her method, 
she had never misplaced a single man. As soon as records arc 
kept such systems are found to lie entirely unsatisfactory and 
hut little better than mere chance There is occasionally a man 
who does seem to have slightly unusual skill in sizing up men, 
but such a man is likely to he equally good for many things, 
and hence is frequently called away for other duties. 

Practice within the employment department is not standard¬ 
ized, and with a change in the personnel of the department a 
very great change results in the quality of employees selected. 
If there are several men selecting employees for the same or- 
-ganization, the standards of these men will differ amazingly. 

A tobacco house, having over a thousand salesmen scattered 
over the United States, subdivided the whole country into dis¬ 
tricts over which irj^nagers are placed. These district man¬ 
agers in the past selected their salesmen more or less indepen¬ 
dently. There was no way to tell whether the different man¬ 
agers woulS have agreed as to which of al^ the applicants to 
reject and which ones to select. The following experiment 
makes clear the amount of agreement and di.sagrcemcnt between 
the selections of six of these district managers. 

Scientifically Choosinq Among Thirty-six Applicants 

Thirty-six applicants for a selling position for this tfbm- 
pany aseembled at Evanston, Illinois. Each of the six man¬ 
agers occupied a room in Northwestern University Psychologt- 
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cal Laboratory where he interviewed each of the thirty-six appli¬ 
cants. Each manager was instructed to assume that he alone 
stood between the applicant and the pay roll of the company. 
This was a responsibility that every manager was familiar with. 
Following the interview each manager made a report on each 
of the thirty-sit applicants and indicated which was the most 
likely candidate, the second best, the third best, etc. The ap¬ 
plicants are indicated !n Table I (see Table I, next page), by 
Roman numerals, and the managers are indicated by letters at 
the top of the column. Thus Applicant I was thought to be the 
fifth best by Manager A; the eleventh best by Manager B; the 
second best by Manager C; as tied for first place by Manager 
D; as third by Manager E; and as second best by Manager F. 

It was the intention of the company to select about one- 
half of the applicants. It miglit have been assumed that these 
six district managers would have agreed pretty elosely as to 
whether a particular applicant was in the upper half of the 
group or in the lower half As a matter of fact, in the case of 
28 of the applicants these six manager disagreed as to whether 
the individual should be placed in the upper or the lower half 
of the group All agreed that Applicants I, II, IV, VI and XVI 
should be in the upper lialf, and that applicants XXXIV, XXV 
and XXXVI should be in the lower half. An inspection of the 
table shows much agreement among the six managers, but the 
disagreements are striking. Thus applicant XVII was thought 
to be the third best of the group of thirty-six by Manager C; 
but was placed thirtictli by Manager R. Applicant XVIII was 
thought to be the best in the group by Manager E; but was 
ranked as tied for the thirty-second placp. by Manager D. Yet 
there is reason to believe th^t these six gentlemen agreed even 
more closely than is the case with employment agents in general. 

The ordinary method of selecting employees is by^means of 
inspection,. ictervic\U and recommendations. These are not 
worthll^s and they secure results much better than would be 
done by flipping a coin or by drawing tlie names by chance out of 
a hat. Such methods are» however, lmscientifi^, unsatisfactory 
and should be supplemented by four methods now to be dis¬ 
cussed. 
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The Standard of the Medical Examination 

Perhaps the most difficult thin^to predict about a man is the 
date at which he will die. Until the time of the modern life 
insurance companies no scientific attempt was nAde to fix the 
most probable date of death. These companies have standard¬ 
ized their practice by means of carefully classified data. They 
know the most probable date of death for a inan of a given age, 
physical condition, ancestry, habit, and occupation. The stand¬ 
ard set by the medical examinations has been an inestimable 
benefit to the life insurance companies. It is not strange, there¬ 
fore, that the same standard or a modification of it has been 
adopted by scores of industrial organizations during the last 
few years. This examin.ation, having to do primarily with the 
death, sickness or disability of the person, may be regarded as 
the first step in placing the selection of employees on a scien¬ 
tific basis. 


The Standard of the Educational Minimum 

The minimum educational standard is not new, but it is be¬ 
ing applied in new ways. In certain times and places mechanics 
were not able to secure employment till they had completed the 
full apprenticeship. Scliool teachers arc not eligible to posi¬ 
tions till they have received a certificate based on an exami¬ 
nation supposed to test educational attainment. 

The civil service is leased primarily upon this simple basis. 
For certain positions*only those are selected who hold a diploma 
from a technical school. Colleges accept only those who have 
graduated irom a secondary school. Several commercial organ¬ 
izations will consider for certain po.sition^ onl^ ihgsc appli¬ 
cants who have had the equivalent of a secondary or college 
education. Some organizations will consider for typisfs only 
those who have acquired the ability to,write thirty-five words a 
minute. They consider as stenographers only those who can 
take in shorthand one hundred words a minute. These stan¬ 
dards of a minimum education are definite, determinable,* sub¬ 
ject to indefinite extension, and in every way to be recommended. 
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Table 1—Combined report of 6 dUtrict managere aa to ability of 
36 applicants. 




Mngr. 

Mngr. 

Mngr. 

Mngr. 

Mngr. 

Mngr. 



A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

Applicant 

I. 


11 





Applicant 

II. 

. 8.5 

1X 





Applicant 

in. 







Applicant 

IV. 


2 

1 




Applicant 

V. 

. 15 



a 8 



Applicant 

VI. 

. . . . 1 

11 





Applicant 

VII. 

. I7.S 

J8.5 

19 

12 



Applicant 

VUl. 


185 

3 ? 

6 

15 


Applicant 

IX. 

. 38 

11 

22 




Applicant 

X. 


ij 


18 



Applicant 

XI. 

. «o.S 


18 




Applicant 

XII. 



32 




Applicant 

XllI. 



12 




Applicant 

XIV. 



6 



18 

Applicant 

XV. 



8 




Applicant 

XVI. 

. 6.5 

1 





Applicant 

XVII. 

. 28 






Applicant 

XVlll. 

. 33-5 

4 





Applicant 

XIX. 


6 

30 




Applicant 

XX. 

. 8.5 

1 > 





Applicant 

XXI. 

. 215 

11 


8 



Applicant 

XXll. 

. 13 

30 





Applicant 

XXllI. 


11 





Applicant 

XXIV. 


16 





Applicant 

XXV. 



26 




Applicant 

XXVI. 



11 




Applicant 

XXVII. 

. 31.5 



16 



Applicant XXVlll. 

. 10.5 

30 

33 




Applicant 

XXIX. 

. 35 


31 

30 



Applicant 

XXX. 

. 33 

33 





Applicant 

XXXI. 

. 33.5 






Applicant 

XXXII. 




33 



Applicant XXXIIl. 

. 33 

34-5 





Applicant XXXIV. 

. 32 

36 





Applicant 

XXXV. 

. 36 5 






Applicant XXXVl. 

. 36 

36 

35 

36 

30 

35 


The Standard of Native Ability 

Automatically all men are much alike,- but there are differ¬ 
ences of height, weiglit and general appearance. In native 
ability men are very different. The difference between the giant 
and the dwarf is much less than the difference between tl?e genius 
and the imbecile Children of ten years of age may differ 
much iS^to height and weight, but they differ more in 
native ability. Occasionally a boy of ten may ,have the phy* 
sique of a boy of twelve or of eight. But many boys of ten 
have the intelligence of boys of twelve or boys of eight. 

The two French scientists, Binet and Simon, rendered a great 
service'to mankind when they invented the method of determin¬ 
ing the "mental age” of children and of unintelligent adults. 
They devised a series of tasks for children of each age such 
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that children of a younger age could not successfuly perform 
them. Thus the tasks devised for “mental age, ten” could be 
successfully performed by a majority of children ten years of 
age, hut could not be performed^by the average child nine years 
old The tests were devised primarily for children of the lower 
classes of Paris and hence can not be used directly for Ameri¬ 
can children and certainly not for testing American adults. To 
meet this need the following test is one cf a series of tests that 
have been devised to determine the native ability of American 
adult applicants for commercial and industrial positions. 

TEST I 

Read the General Directions Before You Do Anything Else. 

General Directions: 

Do what the printed instructions tell you to do. 

Do not aslc the examiner any questions about the examination. 

Do not ask any other person who is taking the examination any ques¬ 
tions or watch anv one to see what he or she does. 

Work as rapidly as you can without making any mistakes. 

If you do make a mistake, correct it neatly. 

Do I first, then 2. then 3, and so on. 

I. Write your name and permanent address here. 


Instructions for 2, 3 and 4: 

After each word printed below you are to write some word, according 
to the further directions. Write plainly, but as quickly as you can. If 
you cannot think of the right word in about 3 seconds, go ahead to the 
next. 

3. Write the opposites of the words in this column, as shown in the 
first three. 


good —bad 
night 
up—doum 
long— 
soft— 
white— 


Write words that fit 
first three. 

^d]c— water 
ask—gasjtionj 
fubtract— numbers 



wear— 
shoot— 


up— 
smooth— 


early— 
dead— 


hot- 
asleep— 


the words in this column, in the way shown 

« 

scold- 
win— 
anaarer— 
weave—• 
wink— 
mend— 


A. Write words that tell what sort of* a thing each thing named U, 
as uown in the first three. 


lily —flower 
blue—co/or 
dismond—y/ive/ 
oak— 
ffleaalca— 

dtark— 


quinine— 
beef— 
canofr— 
banana— 
Atlantic— 
Alpa— 
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ti. Write the .newer, u .hown in 


60 

64 

4P 

46 

35 

77 

74 

53 

67 r 
*5 

. 10 

38 

s8 

65 

41 

6 s 


* 6t 

50 

57 

68 

• 

71 

y 33 

4 ^ 

58 

6 , 

. Get the 

answers to these problems as quickly 

as you 


How much had he 


I. What number minus i6 equals 20 

at first money and had $8 left. 

3. At 15 cents a yard how much will 7 feet of cloth cost? 

>n u'"' H' '“'‘i it (or 5 tro, gainina Sc 

an acre. How many acres were there? ** » ^5 

5. If K of a gallon of oil costs 9 cents, what will 7 gallons cost? 
cannot'thinl tbi* column, as shown in the first three If you 

cannot think of the right word in about lo seconds, go ahead to the next. 


bravery— cowardice 
1 1 iriui-- rrtrijiy 

true —faJte 
serious— 
grand— 
to win— 
to rcsiiect— 
h fiiuently— 
to lack— 
apart— 
stormy— 
motion— 


forcible— 
straight— 
to hold— 
after 

to float— 
rough— 
to bless— 
to take— 
exciting— 
clumsy— 
unless— 


llnc*in Ihl'w.l" ‘ .“I** *■“ **’' 'i’ir'i word in that 

Ih4. tin.. ff "oond word fit. the first, u riiown in the firat 

you cannot think of the right word m about 10 seconds, 


color—red; name John 
age—hook; handle—*»n/r 
rc—burns; soldiers— fight 
eye—see; ear— 

Monday—Tuesday; April— 
do—did; see— 
bird—4ings; dog- 
hour—minute; minute— 
straw—h 4 t; leather- 
cloud—ram; sun— 
hammer—tool; dictionary— 
uaclt—aunt;'* brother- 


dog—puppy; cat— 
little—less ; much— 
wash —face; sweep— 
bcdse—room; book— 
sky—blue; grass— 
swim—water; fly— 
once—one; twice— 
cat—fur; bird— 
pan—tin, table— 
buy—sell; corr?— 
oyster—shell; hantna- 


noi;?n.t’'ihil‘it“;«',°.y'I° “ ** « 

With your pencil make a dot over any one of these letters F G H I J 
of these three words: hoy mother gtrl. 

nett, if ChrUtmas comes in March, make a cross right here. hut 

If not, paM alone to ^e next question and tell where the sun rites... 
il you beliere that Edison discovered America, cross out what you iust 
w« wte,^ but if It wu some one else, put in a number to complete this sen¬ 
tence; A horse hu.Write yet, no mstter whether Chios 

!? “ iiTT^ .. ****“ • wrong answer to this ques¬ 
tion: How many daya are there in the week?". Write any letter 

except g just after ^la emmma.and then write no if 2 times 5 are 10. 

. Mow, if Tneaday came after Monday, make two croaaea here. 
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. but if aot, make a circle here.or elie ■ square here. 

Be sure to make three crosses betwewi these two names of boxs: George 

.Henry. Notice these two numbers: 5. If iron is heavier than 

water, write the larger number here. But if iron is lighter write 

the smaller number here. Show by a cross when the nights are 

longer: in summer?. in winty?. Give the correct answer 

to this question: "Does water run uphill?” .and repeat your answer 

here. Do nothing here (s + 7 = .), unless you skipped 

the preceding question; but write the first letter uf ylur first name and 

the last letter of your last name at the ends of this line:. 

10. Place in the bracket preceding each Eiiglish proverb tbe number 
of the African proverb to which the English proverb corresponds in mean¬ 
ing. 

Ehclish Proverbs 


( 


( 


) Married in haste, we repent at leisure. 

) Answer a fool according to his folly. 

I One swallow does not make a summer. 

) First catch your hare. 

) Adding insult to injury. 

) Curses come home to roost. 

) Distance lends enchantment to the view. 

; We can ail endure the misfortunes of others. 


Arricar Frovius 

1. One tree docs not make a forest. 

2. nearly killed the bird ” No one can eat "nearly” in a stew. 

3. Full-belly child says to hungry-belly child, “Keep good cheer.” 

4. Distant firewood is good firewood. 

5. Ashes fly in the face of him who throws them. 

6. If the boy says he wants to tie the water with a string, ask him 
whether he means the water in the pot or the water in the lagoon. 

y. The ground-pig said: ‘‘1 do not fee! so angry with the man who 
killed me as with the man who dashed me on the ground afterward.” 

8. Quick loving a woman means quick not loving a woman. 

Just as soon as you finish, give your p^er to the examiner 10 as to 
get credit for having completed the work before time was called. 

The most brilliant adult applicants complete the ten parts 
of this Test I in about fourteen minutes. An intelligence that 
enables the possessor to comiilcte tlic ten parts in thirty-three 
minutes with a total of eighteen errors is assumed to be sufH- 
cient for the applicants for selling ])ositions for one organiza¬ 
tion. The applics^ts' for another organiration must attain a 
much higher standard, which is a limit of twenty minutes and 
not more than eight errors, In these two organizations the ap¬ 
plicants who fail to attain the standard accomplishment in Test 
I, are rejected unless in some of tlie other intWIifetKe tests the 
minimum standards of accomplishments arc surpasi^d. No 
person of a low degree of intelligence can complete Test I ac¬ 
curately in thirty minutes. Occasioftally a person of good 
native ability and with a common school education or better falls 
to complete some one of the intelligence tests accurately and 
quickly. By the i»e of several different kinds of tests <or na¬ 
tive ability there is but little danger of rejecting a worthy ap¬ 
plicant. * 
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Standard of Relative Rank and Relative Position 

There are instances in an individual’s characteristics 

may be expressed in either an absolute or a relative standard. 
In such instances the relative standard is frequently the more 
significant. To say fliat a man can grip 200 pounds with his 
right hand is not so significant as to say that he can grip with 
his right hand harder than any other man in the state. To state 
that Mr. Smith can perceive fourteen letters at a glance is not 
so significant as to say that Mr. Sniilh can read more letters 
at a glance than any other o( the one hundred persons who 
tried the experiment. \Mien v^e attempt to measure the most 
important human characteristic^ we find that there are no al)- 
solute standards and that \vc arc com]>clle(l to icsort entirely 
to relative standards or to relative positions in a group. There 
are no absolute standards for measuring loyalty, industry, 
w'astefulncss, pimctualitv, inventiveness, etc, but of ten men 
working together wc may judge that Jones is the most loyal of 
the group; that Brown is second only to Newton in industry; 
that Williams is fourth in tunc of service; that Davis is about 
fifth in the amount of supcr\ision required; that Johnson is 
seventh in wastefulness; that Bush is ninth in punctuality; and 
that Thomas is tenth in inventiveness, etc. 

The attempt to refer a single individual to a relative rank or 
a relative positioif within his group is not an easy task and is 
liable to be inaccurate, but in actual practice it works out sur¬ 
prisingly well. 

Recently an experiment was made in a silk manufacturing 
and distributing company to determine the accuracy of the man¬ 
agers, superintendents—bosses- in estimating the value of em¬ 
ployees for the company. Twenty-six employees who‘^were well 
known by* at Ifast'three of the bosses were selected and the 
relattve value of each for the firm expressed in terms of Rela¬ 
tive Bank. The result of the experiment is presented in Table 
III. 

In this table the reader will be impressed by the agreement 
of the bosses in the case of certain employees and the lack of 
agreenient in the case of others. The bosses agree that Em¬ 
ployee A is more valuable for the firm than any other employee 
in the group. Concerning Employee F there is much diversity 
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of opinion. Thus Boss C judges^ him to be the second best of 
the group; Boss B, places him fourth; Boss D, places him sixth; 
Boss E, places him seventh; but according to the judgment of 
Boss A, he ties for the sevcntccifth place. 

According to the combined judgment of tlic :t>ur bosses who 
ranked Employee j, he is about tenth in the group of twenty- 
six. It would be much more valuable to know whei? he would 
stand in a group of a hundred or even of a thousand individuals 
performing the same general line of work and with wliom he 
would be fairly compared Tliis ideal s\stem is called the Per¬ 
centile Rank system and has l)ecn fairly well developed in cer¬ 
tain particulars. Thus in Chicago of all normal hoys of twelve 
years of age the weakest ten per cent of them can grip with the 
right hand not more than 28 pounds, the strongest lo per cent 
can grip 64 pounds or more; the weakest 25 per cent can not 
grip more than 44 pounds; the weakest 75 per cent not more 
than 57 pounds. Wlicn such standards arc established, an indi¬ 
vidual can be measured and classified ininicdiateiy. Thus if a 
twelve year old boy in Chicago is tested and it is found that he 
can grip 64 pounds or more, he is at once classed as belonging 
to the strongest 10 per cent; if he grips less than 28 pounds, he 
is known to be of the w'eakest 10 per cent. If he grips 44 
pounds or less he is known to be among the weakest 25 per cent 
of boys. If he grips 57 pounds or less, be is known to be ex¬ 
cluded from the upper 25 per cent in strengtj^ of hand. 

Some high schools are now classifying all llicir students as 
bdonging to the‘upper 25 per cent; to the low'cst 25 per cent, 
etc. The attempt is proving very satisfactory and is a system 
that could with prqf]t*T)C adopted for general use for most— 
perhaps for all—commercial and industrial organizations in 
classifying old^ employees as well as new applicants. 
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TABLE m 

< 


Employee A . 


Firm 

Rank 

< 

Test 

Pantr 

Bom 

A 

1 

Boss' 

Boss 

B 

I 

Judipnent 

Boss Boss Boss 
C D E 

1 I 

'* B . 


a 

' 6 

3 

3 

4 

a 


“ C. 



4 

8 

a 

3 

3 

3 

“ D 


4 

a.S 

5 

S 

6 

5 

I 

" E .. . ... 



5 

6 

7 

5 

la 

5 

** F . 


6 

7 

7-5 

4 

a 

6 

7 

“ 0. 

.. 


i 

2 

6 

10 

8 

11 

“ H . 


8 

15 

12 
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Testing the Tests 

• 

We have so far treated of the medical examination, the 
minimum training or ediiratioual standard, the standard of 
native ability, and the standard of relative rank in the group. 
These standards can be applied to all applicants with relative 
ease and with resultant profit to all concerned. 

No standard and no method of testing to securp the standard 
should be assumed to be valuable until it has been rigidly tested 
outein practice. 

The* medical examination has been thoroughly tried out by 
numerous organiiations and has been proved “x success. Some 
companies have found certain types of medical examinations 
better than others. One organiiation finds that the examina- 
tions.^ust be given by the company physician; another finds 
that any reputable physician is satisfactory. The examination 
foK those occupying sedentary positions differs from the ex¬ 
amination of those engaged in physical labor. Some organiza- 
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tions secure best results with a, physical examination like that 
given at West Point, others find the ordinary life insurance 
company examination best. It may be taken for granted that 
a medical examination of some %ort should be given to all per¬ 
sons before they are placed on the pay roll pf the company. 
The points to be investigated by each organization are the nature 
of the tests, the manner of applying thvm, and the system of 
checking results. 


Checking up the Employment Department 

Excepting the medical examination, there seems to be no 
scientific method in general use for checking up the efficiency 
of the employment department. The applicants selected may 
succeed or may fail, but there arc no known standards according 
to which they have been selected and there is no checking 
back to discover how those failing and those succeeding were 
selected. When goods are found defective, means are taken to 
discover the cause. When employees who have been approved 
by the employment department do not make good, it is at¬ 
tributed to chance or to luck. 

The employment department of the silk company previously 
referred to had to select men in large numbers to perform a 
very definite kind of work. The number of failures was so 
great that the situation became critical. Instead of crediting^ 
the failures to chance, the suspicion arose that the wrong kinds 
of men were being selected for the position. A study was 
made of the ability ahd personal characteristics necessary for 
success at the particular work. Tests were then devised to 
discover such aptitude in applicants. Before applying the tests 
to new applicants they were tried on the men at work at the 
task. Of all the men at work at the task it wasiddsired to have 
tested about ten who were extremely efficient, about Jen who 
were distinctly unfit for the task, and about ten who were in¬ 
termediate between these extremes. All of the men were to be 
known well by more than two of the bosses. The group as tested 
actually consisted of 26 instead of 30. The tests were applied 
by persons who kn«w none of the 26 employees and wh 5 were 
not familiar with the achievements of any of them. The results 
of the experiment were shown in Table III. * 
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First Method of Testing the Tests 

The firm rank is the consensus of opinion of the bosses as to 
the value of thj men to the company and the test rank is the 
way the men were ranked by the tests. For instance, employee 
A was judged by theibosses to be the best of the group, and 
tied for second place according to the tests. The Firm and 
the Tests agreed perfectly as to which men should occupy the 
first seven positions. That is to say, the seven which were 
thought to be best by the Firm were also found best by the 
Tests. There is also almost perfect agreement as to which ten 
are at the bottom and which nine are intermediate between the 
top group and the bottom group. In fact, there is greater 
agreement between the findings of the Tests and the Firm 
judgment than there is between any two of the bosses. In this 
particular instance the tests were applied in a few hours and 
the findings classified the employees as accurately as the mem¬ 
bers of the firm who had known and observed the men for years. 

This method of testing tests is to be recommended. Any 
tests that are to be employed in selecting applicants for a par¬ 
ticular class of work should be able to differentiate the good 
from poor workers already employed in that particular capacity. 

A second method of testing out tests is to keep carefully 
written records of the tests, expressed in measurable terms. 
When the applicants have been accepted and put to work 
their achievements must be expressed in measurable terms. 
These two measurements should then be brought together and 
should show some appreciable degree of .correlation. The 
standard set by tjie tests should be compared with other stand¬ 
ards and the most successful standard in each case retained. 

The tobacco conjpany referred to in an earlier instalment 
att^pted to put its selling organization on a scientific basis. 
The tcriitory of each salesman was studied by an expert sales 
engineer and a definite task or quota for the salesman assigned. 
In a good territory the task was high, in a poor territory it was 
low. In each case the task was what a good man could ac¬ 
complish with ordinary industry and ability. To exceed the 
task in the good territory, by 50 per cent, was assumed to be 
just as great a success as to exceed the task, by 50 per cent, in 
the poor territory. The records of the company showed that 
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of all the hundreds of salesmen, only about 6o per cent were 
selling as much as the assigned quota, and that only about 15 
per cent of all the new salesmen added to the force remained 
on the company's books for as jong a time as twelve months. 


i?ow«np the Standard of Nezv Emptoyees 


Thereupon tests were devised to raise the standard of new 
employees. Among the first group of applicants tested, most 
of them were rejected as not possessing the required native 
ability, tact and selling ability. The ten selected and put to work 
in April, 1914, in one territory, made the record shown in Table 
IV. They were not placed on the task and bonus basis until 
September, 1914. 


SalcBman A 
“ B 

“ C 

“ D 

" E 

*' F 

“ G 

“ H 

*' I 

" J 


TABLE IV 

Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec Jan. Feb, Mar. Apr. May June 



9 8 . 

4 3 I 1 1 > I 1 

3 s S 3 2 2 2 2 3 

8 7 . 

10 0 7 7 7 . 

2 s t 6 4.5 6 5 5 3 

$ f 2 3 5 . 

6 2 4 4-5 3 4 4 4 

7 . 

14564335 


In the tests Salesman A stood highest, but in his sales record, 
for September, he stood seventh in his group. Salesman J bare¬ 
ly came up to the high standard set and he was tenth in the 
approved group. It will be observed that he was the best in 
the group in September sales, llv July ist, 1915, only five of 
the original ten were in the employ of the company. This 
seems to be a very bad showing, but since the company’s books 
show that only per cent of the new men stay as long as 
twelve months this is relatively a good showing, since 50 per 
cent of ^hese men have remained more than twelve months. 
When the work of each man is considcrqfl so long^ as he re¬ 
mained with the company, it is found that they fiiade their quota 
85 per cent of the months, as compared with the 60 ^r cent 
made by all the salesmen of the company. The rank order as 
determined by the tests is not verifieef for any month until June. 
The applicant who stood first in the tests showed in practice 
that he had great selling ability, but he was disqualified {or ao* 
other reason. The'two who stood second and third in the tests 
gradually won their way to the head of the group and are pfov- 
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ing themselves to be decided assets to the company. Because 
definite measurable reports are made on these men monthly the 
efficiency of the tests can be checked and unless they continue 
to produce results they will be^ modified or discarded. 

Using Ringers or Decoys to Test Salesmen 

A third Method of lesting tests is to make use of what may 
well be called ringers or decoys. One specialty company de¬ 
sired to add twenty-five salesmen in one city. Sixty applicants 
for the positions were to be tested out in a single day. Un¬ 
known to those conducting the tests, the company had one of 
its very successful salesmen appear as an applicant, also one 
salesman who had been in the employ of the company for a 
long time, but who had failed and was to be dismised the next 
day. If the tests were good the poor salesman w^ould be re¬ 
jected by them and the good salesman selected. In the try-out 
of the tests the successful salesman stood as the ninth in the 
group of sixty and was recommended for appointment; and the 
salesman wlio had failed stood as thirty-fourth in the list and 
was recommended for rejection. 

The medical examination, the minimum educational require¬ 
ment, the test for native abilty, and the tests for determining 
the relative rank or position have all been tried out and no 
serious difficulty is met in establishing the standard and apply¬ 
ing the tests. The testing has been checked by trying out the 
tests on persons of known ability, by comparing the findings of 
the tests with the later accomplishments of those selected, and 
by many instances in which ringers or ^ecoys were mixed in 
with the applicants. In dealing with these data, refined statis¬ 
tical methods hav2 been used and where possible the coefficient 
of correlation has been derived. 

To be srie.ntific in- the selection of employees it is not essen¬ 
tial «*o have a perfected system of tests to begin with. It is 
essential *that use should be made of a scientific method of check¬ 
ing results, for then the tei^ts can be improved until satisfactory 
results are secured. 

The applying of the tests and the checking of the results may 
requira expert ability equal to that of the testing department of 
a manufacturing plant. But the widespread use of scientific 
methods and of expert ability in selecting the personnel of the 
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organization is certainly a thing of the near future. It is not 
reasonable to assume that of the, two departments spending the 
money for the firm, the purchasing department should be on 
a scientific basis, but the employment department left to 
chance. 


THE THREE POSITION PLAN OF PROMOTION 

An adequate system of promotion is the solution not only of 
holding employees in an organization, but also of the employ¬ 
ment problem. 

There is much emphasis today upon the proper selection of 
cmployce.s, and many and elaborate systems have been under¬ 
taken for a scientific, or near-scicntific, placement. These are 
not in any wise to be criticized, for the selection of the indi¬ 
viduals comprising any organization is important, and any plan 
that will cause the employment manager to plan his duties 
carefully and to give each decision on the fortunes of others 
careful consideration is to be commended. It must be realized, 
however, that even more important is holding and helping these 
employees after they have been selected, and providing an ade¬ 
quate systematized plan of advancement for them. In the 
Three Position Plan of Promotion we have not only the true 
and proved answer to the problem of promotion, but also the 
means by which efficient placement becomes almost automatic, 
and a supply of desirable applicants for any vacant position is 
constantly available. No system of placement can hope to suc¬ 
ceed unless such a 'supply of applicants is available. 

We wish to c!\jph’ 3 size then three points: 

1. The necessity of attracting desirable applicants. 

2. The necessity of holding, fitting, and promoting those al¬ 
ready employed. ^ 

3. The interdependence of these two. • 

We have never known a better friend of the worker than 
Mr. James M^es Dodge, and he was wont to emphasize and 
demonstrate the benefit not only to* the employee, but also to 
the organization of holding the cooperating employee, and the 
great and needless loss to the organization, to the worker, and 

* By Frank B. Gtfbreth nod LilUno M. Gilbreth. Consnltiof Eoflneen. 
Annnln of tke Amcricno Aendemy. 6s:a6^6. May, 1916. 
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to society in a constant change of the personnel of the organi¬ 
zation. Now, no organization c;in hope to hold its members that 
does not consider not only the welfare of the organization as a 
whole, but also the welfare of the individuals composing that 
organization. ' 

The Three P,^)silion Plan of Promotion considers each man 
as occupying three positions in the organization, and considers 
these three •positions aV constantly changing in an upward spiral, 
as the man is promoted from the lowest position that he occupies 
and into the position next higher tiian the highest position that 
he occupies. The three positions arc as follows: first, and low¬ 
est, the position that the man has last oceiipicd in the organiza¬ 
tion ; second, the position that the man is occupying at present 
in the organization; third, and highest, the position that the man 
will next occupy. In the first position the worker occupies the 
place of the teacher, this position being at the same time oc¬ 
cupied by two other men, that is, by the worker doing the 
work, who receives little or no instruction in the duties of that 
position except in an emergency, and by the worker below who 
is learning the work In the second position the worker is ac¬ 
tually in charge of tlic work, and is constantly also the teacher 
of the man next below him, who will next occupy the position. 
He is also, in emergencies, a learner of the duties of his present 
position from the man above him. In the third position the 
worker occupies the place of learner, and is being constantly in¬ 
structed by the man in the duties of the position immediately 
above. 

Naturally a plan like this demands a close coordination of 
all positions. This is provided for through the master promo¬ 
tion chart. This chart is in the hands of thotman in charge of 
promotion. It is. .slightly different for each organization. It 
consists of a schematic arrangement of all positions ip the or¬ 
ganization, so arranged as to provide for lines of most rapid 
adv^cenient, al6ng the various functions and subfunctions, 
under wkich the measured functional management by which 
we operate, works. The great advantage of sveh a chart is 
that it makes possible visualizing the complete problem of the 
organization’s needs in teaching and preparing its members. 
The dirjxrt product of this is that the man in charge of pro¬ 
motion sees clearly the needs and the means of filling them, 
the supply. The important by-product is the 
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gradual evolution of permanent, rapid, direct paths of promo¬ 
tion. This means the abolishment of the “blind alley” job, that 
is, a position into which some member of the organization drifts 
with no chance for advancement. Another by-product of this 
chart is the fact that the promotion head, the promotion man¬ 
ager, or chief of promotion, as he has been v^riausly called, can 
arrange for shifting or transferring the worker easily, if he 
sees that he has been improperly placed, or, if he develops abili¬ 
ties along some unexpected line This is often the case under 
this type of management where there is great opportunity for 
the development of latent, as well as apparent, abilities. This 
master promotion chart is the great educative force to the man¬ 
agement as to the importance of proper promotion. 

The interests of the individual worker and his education as 
to the importance of promotion are carried on through the in¬ 
dividual promotion charts. Upon these the records of each and 
every member of the organization are separately kept. These 
sheets arc often called “fortune sliccts,” and it is this aspect of 
them that is of pectiliar interest to the psychologist. When a 
worker becomes a member of the organization he is called into 
the department in charge of advancement or promotion, and given 
one of these fortune sheets. Upon it is shown his present po¬ 
sition, and he and tlie man in charge outline together his possible 
and probable line of advancement, The sheet then becomes his 
fortune map, or fortune schedule. The projected line of pro¬ 
motion is outlined in green, and upon it are placed the dates 
at which it is hoped he may reach the various stages of ad- 
vartcement. At set times the worker and the promotion chief, 
or one of his helpers, ineet, and the line of actual progress of 
advancement of the*worker is traced upon the map in red, with 
the dates of achieving the various positions. ‘The two then 
consult as^to existing conditions, the special reading and study¬ 
ing necessary for fitting for the new positions, possible changes, 
or betterments. The direct product of this is that the worker 
understands what he is doing, gets expert advice for •greater 
progress, and re^alizes that there is. >nd must be. cooperation 
betw'cen him and the promotion department for the good of all 
concerned. The by-products are equally, or more, important 
One is that the worker is glad to impart all informatiog that 
would be of help to*the organization as to his history and ante¬ 
cedents, his home and other social conditions outside the plant, 
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that help or hinder his plans of preparing, ambitions, etc. It 
is common practice in these days to present the applicant with 
blanks to l)e filled in with all this information. We have such 
blanks, and use them in selecting applicants, always with the 
proviso that, if the applicant shows any disinclination to fill out 
such parts of the blank as tell of his ambitions or other details, 
which he may consider confidential, he be not required to do so. 
This information has 'ocen invariably volunteered, when the for¬ 
tune map, or schedule, is understood Naturally the applicant 
must furnish such information as will show his ability and re¬ 
liability; but, as we will sec later, these are so supplemented by 
data obtained through other sources that it is not necessary to 
ask for information usually considered confidential before it is 
volunteered The second by'i)roduct of these fortune sheets is 
directly connected with the solution of the problem of getting 
constantly a group of desirable applicants from which to select 
more wisely. Thus, wlien the worker looks at his fortune 
sheet, and understands the three position plan of employment, 
he recognizes that he must tram some one to take his position 
before he can hope to be most rapidly advanced. Naturally he 
first looks around in the organization to see who is available, 
for it is always desired tliat those within the organization be 
advanced first. However, if no such person is available, he re¬ 
views his entire acquaintance, and all possible sources for new 
workers, in order that he may obtain the most desirable person 
easy to train into that position. It is not necessary to dwell 
long upon the advantages of this system for holding members 
already in the organization. No worker who is con.stitutionally 
able to become a permanent member of an organization will wish 
to change, if he is receiving adequate pay and has ample oppor¬ 
tunity for advancement, especially, if, as here, he is a member 
of a group where it is to the advantage—more tharj that—ac¬ 
tually to the selfish interest, of every member to push all higher 
members up, and to teach and fit others to advance from below. 
Inseparably associated with this is the fact that any worker 
will be ready and glad to enter an organization ^where such con¬ 
ditions exist, and a desirable applicant will automatically pre¬ 
sent himself, when needed, at the direct request of some one 
who |mows bis particular fitness for the job, and desires him 
to have it This selecting of the worker by the worker is real 
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democracy. An organization built thus has proved to be the 
most satisfying to both management and workers. 

Now there are various questions that may arise concerning 
this subject, that it is well to answer here. 

1. What becomes of the workers who find exactly the po¬ 
sitions that suit them, and have no desir^ to advancef 

The answer to this is that, if a worker finds such a ppsition, he 
is retained in it, and that others who go be.vond it arc trained 
by him in the work of that position until they know enough 
about it to advance to the next higher grade. This often hap¬ 
pens, especially in the case of the workers who prefer positions 
entailing comparatively little responsibility, and who, arriving at 
some work that satisfies them, and that involves but slight re¬ 
sponsibility, choose to make that particular work a life voca¬ 
tion. If, as is seldom the case, a .second worker is found who 
desires to remain in the same position, it is sometimes advis¬ 
able to place such a contented specialist in another organiza¬ 
tion, as trained and satisfied expert workers and teachers are 
all too rare. 

2. If promotion is constant, are not men constantly pro¬ 
moted or graduated out of the organisation f 

The answer to this is “Yes, and always to waiting and far bet¬ 
ter positions.” 

3. What becomes of such well known "blind alley" jobs as 
that of elevator or errand hoyf 

These positions arc transformed into training stations or 
schools. Through them the young worker is put in touch with 
various lines of activity in the organization and his possibilities, 
capabilities and tartes are noted. Tending jobs under this 
type of management are also so used as trailing stations. The 
new work for crippled soldiers, which is now occupying so 
much of our attention, is also furnishing a gieans of filling such 
"blind alley” jobs. A position that might be deadening for a 
young, ambitious boy, or for a progressive worker, might prove 
the salvation of.a maimed, or crippled, worker who might oth¬ 
erwise become an idle, unproductive, and worst of all, a discour¬ 
aged and unhappy member of the community. 

4. How can the close "human touch" essential to this pstem 
of promotion"be maintained in a large organisation! 

We maintain this spirit through what we call the “Godfa^er 
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Movement.” This is especially successful where there are many 
young workers. Some older’man in the organization, prefer¬ 
ably in the same department, or interested in the same line of 
work, is made the godfather of several young, or inexperienced, 
workers, and keeps in touch constantly with their progress. We 
call this man •‘the Godfather” in all foreign countries, where 
the relation between^ godparent and godchild is an unusually 
close one, and is very similar to the sort of relation supposed 
to exist here between members of the same family. It resembles, 
perhaps, in this country more the “Big Brother" or “Big Sister" 
movement now so popular 

5. IVhat arc the actual results of the workers already em¬ 
ployed using this sysfcvi of promotion 

They are most satisfactory in every case In organizations 
where we have installed this system as a part of our plan of 
management we have seen 

a. Office and mcAsenger boya pass through hve positions in one year. 

b. A messenger boy become head storekeeper in three years 

c. A mechanic become ntght superintendent in four years 

d. A foreman become superintendent in two years. 

e. A receiving derk become head production clerk in three years 

f. A stenographer pass through five positions to motion study assistant 

in one year. 

g. A stenographer pass through five positions to assistant chief of the 

three position plan in one and one half years. 

h. An office boy become assistant purchasing agent in three years. 

i. A half time apprentice become foreman in three and one half years. 

j. A stenographer become head of the department of graphical presen¬ 

tation of statistics. 

k. A laborer become superintendent in nine years. 

and other cases too numerous to mention, many advancing in 
spite of predicted dire failure of the plan of selection, placement 
and promotion. The greatest good is, perhaps, not the individual 
advancement, but the increased interest and zeal of all the 
workers under this plan. 

6 . What are the practical results on supply of applicants 
and on better placement^ 

In ^ur expcHeKce we have never failed when using this plan 
of pron\otion to supply all needs of the organization almost im* 
mediately with most desirable and efficient workers. Every 
member of the organizatibn working under this plan has be¬ 
come an active and successful "employment bureau man.” 

7. What are the advantages of this whole plan to the man 
S‘n charge of the function of employment^ 

He benefits by this plan, perhaps, more than any one else. He 
conies in close touch with every member of the organization. 
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It is to the advantage of every member to tell him exactly 
which individuals he thinks had better follow him, whether 
these are inside or outside the organization. Imagine for a mo¬ 
ment that you are such a chief# A comes in and says, “Mr, 
Blank, I should like 0 to follow me in my position." S comes 
in and says, “I should like 0 to follow me in my position," C 
comes in and says, "Mr. Blank, I should like 0 to follow me in 
my position.” Naturally you would recognize the wisdom of 
getting better acquainted with 0 . Or, perhaps, you suggest to 
A, “I think that M would be a good man to follow you,” and 
A says, “No, I think I had better have some one else.” You sug¬ 
gest Af also to f! and C, who reply somewhat along similar lines. 
There may be nothing fundamentally wrong with M, but the 
line you have planned will probably not receive as much co¬ 
operation as it should, and, in any case, there is something there 
worth investigating. Again, a worker comes to you and says, 
“Mr. Blank, I know a man who is not in this organization who 
would be just the person to follow me. You know there is no 
one available just now, as tbe man below me is satisfied with 
his job." Here follow particulars as to tbe desired man s edu¬ 
cation, training, etc., wbich act as the supplementary data be¬ 
fore mentioned. The rccommender is given a blank form of 
“recommendation" to fill out for filing, whether or not the 
proposed man is hired. This naturally leads to the question 

8 . Can any pari of this plan of promotion be used without 
the other parts? 

The answer is "Yes” and “No.” “No," if the desired results 

are to be obtained in'’full, since the entire system is interrelated 
and correlated witl* tbe complete plan of Measured Functional 
Management. “Yes,” in that the fundamental,ideas underlying 
this plan can undoubtedly be worked out in many ways. The 
immediatf success of this plan is fostered by a carefully devised 
set of forms and charts and other devices foi* visualizing the 
possibilities of individual success that have stood the test, of time 
and use. The yltimate success of this plan depends upon the 
principles' that underlie it, giving every man a square deal, a 
maximum chance for cooperation, advancement and prosperity, 
in other words, the opportunity for simultaneous individual and 
social development.* 

> See The Peychology of Manefcment. Sturgii and Walton, N. y. 
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APPOINTMENTS AND DISMISSALS ’ 


The practise of industrial establishments in taking work¬ 
men into their^ service seems to vary enormously even in the 
same trade. At one end of the scale we sec a foreman sum¬ 
marily picking out this man or that from a surging crowd at 
the factory gates. At the other end we have all the appoint¬ 
ments, even of labourers, made after elaborate enquiries by a 
special "Employment Department”, or by one of tlie partners in 
the firm, or by a manager in high position, specially deputed for 
this duty. In the one case (leaving out of account the bru¬ 
tality of the procedure, and the serious injury to the com¬ 
munity that it causes, of which, usually, the manager is quite 
unaware)* the assumption seems to be that one man will do as well 
as another; that character and conduct arc of no consequence in 
"mere” workmen; and tliat a staff which is a constantly shifting 
congeries of atoms will be as efficient in production as one which 
is an organic whole. I need not tell you that these assump¬ 
tions are fundamentally erroneous It may seem unimportant 
what sort of labourer is taken on for a simple job of loading 
or unloading, fetching and carrying. The whole staff is made 
up of individuals; and what the whole staff will be, and how it 
will work, depends, very largely, on how each person is selected.* 

* From "The Works Manager of Today” by Sidney Webb. Copyright, 

by Longmans Green & Company, and reprinted here by permission 
of the publishers. 

* Naturally, I am not oblivious of tbe difficulties presented by the vary¬ 
ing amount of work to be done, or by seasonal rfaaes; but the resort to 
casual labour must be recognised as always inu''lving a loss of efficiency, 
and therefore as an expedient to be as far as possib'e minimised. So easy 
baa it usually been to take on casual labour, that 1 do not feel assured 
that managers have, hitherto riven all the heed that they might have done 
to aecuring continuity of production, and therefore of employment. 

See, on this point, Unemployment, bv W. H. Beveridge, aad The Pre¬ 
vention of Destitution, by S. and B. Webb (19J1, Longmans). 

* Workmen ‘Will- sometimes urge objections to any elaborate enquiry be- 
fore^ man is taken on; and will occasionally claim that an employer has 
nothing to do with anything but their technical proficiency. But it is 
really a rise in the status of the manual worker to treat him, in this re* 
apect, exactly aa we treat a clerk or a manager. He nvist eease to be en- 
nged aa a ^‘hand,” to be takdn on and dropped at an hour's notice, just 
as it suits the employer's convenience, and must receive an appointment aa 
a responsible member of an establishment, in which a durable relationship 

I into the candidate's private 
;on8, and his family relation- 
^ginning to copv American 
of privacy; and is unwar- 
that of manager or labourer. 


On jhe other hand, the minute inquisition 
life, hisaavings, his church-going, his recreati 
ships—in which some British employers are 
practice—constitutes an unjustifiable invasion 
ranthd whether tbe appointment to be filled he 
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In the United States, where the methods of “hiring and Br¬ 
ing have often been much more summary and ruthless than 
those to which we are accustomed in Great Britain, the ex¬ 
cessive “turnover" of labour tliereby produced is becoming 
more and more recognized as a serious drawback to industrial 
efficiency. The building up of the right kind of staff, its re¬ 
tention in the service once it lias been secured, anck its skilful 
recruiting from year to year, constitute, in fact, one of the 
most important elements in management. It is hard to make 
a foreman understand that, though one demoralised workman 
may not make much difference to the net productivity (though 
every little tells), the difference between a whole staff of de¬ 
moralised workmen may amount, in a year, to ever so much 
more than the salary even of the General Manager himself. 

Now, any careful and systematic organization of the en¬ 
gaging of workmen necessarily involves the abandonment of 
“patronage” by foremen or managers. Most people like power, 
even in small matters, and the opportunity of doing favours and 
bestowing benefits, e.spccially when not at their own costl It is 
obvious that efficiency (and also justice) demands that for every 
vacancy^ high or low’, the best available man shall be selected, 
irrespective of whether or not he is related to a foreman, or 
is a friend of his, or a friend of his friend, or a public-house 
acquaintance. Anything else is jobbery; and it is worth re¬ 
membering that, in the Great Britain of today, this is one of 
Ihe ways in which private enterprise is still disgraced. It is a 
demonstrable fact that jobbery, in this sense, is, in Great Bri¬ 
tain at any rate, metre prevalent in private business than it is 
in municipal affair^, and more prevalent even in municipal af¬ 
fairs than in Government Departments. This is particularly the 
case with regard to the better paid and socially more desirable 
appointntfnts, w’hich, in private businessc.s, arc still subjected 
to the claims of family relationship tu an extern dow unknown 
in public service. It is one of the first duties of th(; profes¬ 
sional manager^0 put a stop to jobbery, even with regard to the 
humblest situations. Of course, therl: are lower depths than a 
simple favoiirtism. Unless all appointments are centralised and 
systematically scrutinized there may easily he bribery, and the 
levying by foremen^of what is virtually blackmail, with atl sorts 
of insidious degradation of the staff. 

I cannot believe that what I may call the system of trial'and 
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error is the best way of choosing workmen. To take on a man 
at the gate, who says he possesses such and such skill and then 
to put him to work under the foreman's eye—the foreman “fir¬ 
ing” him after a few hours bcc^^use he is not skilful enough, and 
then taking on another man in the same way--this does not 
seem a scientific or a civilised way of recruiting a staff. Even 
with respefit to techniral efficiency tlierc must be better ways of 
choosing men then this, though it is beyond my competence to 
name them. 

There is, I need hardly say, more to l)c considered in mak¬ 
ing an appointment than the mere technical proficiency of the 
candidate. If you arc picking a man to form part of your 
staff, you need to consider what will be his personal influence 
on those with whom he comes in contact. It is plainly vital to 
consider whether his admission is likely to raise or to lower the 
total efficiency of the workshop; and this depends to no small 
extent on its “tone". It may seem a counsel of perfection, but 
I do not see how wc can escape from the inference that if wc 
are aiming at the perfect industrial efficiency, it is important 
to take the same sort of trouble in selecting artisans and la¬ 
bourers and in retaining them once they arc selected and in 
keeping them in a cordial and satisfied state of mind, as we 
already do with regard to clerks and mangers. Moreover, 
there is a further consideration. It is not only what a man 
may do to the other workmen that is important, but also what 
the other workmen may do to him. The existing staff has 
some claim to have its feelings respected, as regards those who 
arc set to work among them in close personal companionship. 
It may seriously interfere with efficiency'if a man or a woman 
is brought in against whom there is, for any reason, a strong 
feeling of antagbnism or disapproval, whether this feeling is 
based on religious or racial prejudice or jealousy, o^ on per¬ 
sonal character pr c6nduct. It is simply courting trouble to im¬ 
pose*^ a notorious non-unionist on a strongly union shop. It 
is simply ruination to a female staff to introduce workers irre¬ 
spective of their personal^character. In the s^me way, it is 
necessary to keep a constant watch on foremen and sub-ordi¬ 
nate managers, in order promptly to detect the existence of 
any feelings of anger or hostility or unpopularity that they 
arouse among those who are subject to them. The perfect fore¬ 
man or manager will know how to do his duty with all due 
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strictness, but with such obvious impartiality and fairness, and 
such genuine cburtesy and kindllness^-in short, with, in the best 
sense, such good manners—that he will be respected and liked 
by the workshop. We cannot ^11 attain such perfection. But 
it remains true that a foreman or manager wh^ is seriously dis¬ 
liked, from whatever cause, has a very lowering effect on effi¬ 
ciency; and he Iiad better be moved aiuii warned. Which large 
establishment will be the first to start a school (or foremen? It 
would be, very largely, a school of manners. 

Similar considerations apply, of course, to dismissals, What 
workmen nowadays resent more than anything else is the 
capricious tyranny to which they are still often subjected, very 
largely by loremcn, but sometimes by managers and by em¬ 
ployers themselves. I am afraid tliat most business enterprises 
of any magnitude are here sadly at fault. Lest I should be sup¬ 
posed to l)e merely imagining vsliat. goes on in many a great fac¬ 
tory in the United Kingdom, or to be taking a biassed or an 
exaggerated view, I will quote here the recent testimony of an 
English engineering employer. 


In most works, in the engineering tr,ide at least, the whole industrial 
life of a workman IS in the hands of his foreman. The foreman chooses 
mm trom among the applicants at the works gate; often he settles what 
wages he Bhall get; no advance of wage or promotion is posRible except 
on his initiative; he often sets the piece-price and has power to cut it 
when he wi^es; and, lastly, he almost always has unrestricted power of 
discharge. These great powers are exercised by men chosen generally for 
their energy and driving power. They are u-iually promoted workmen, 
with no very marked superiority in education, outlook, or sympathy over 
those whom they command. It is not surprising, therefore that these 
power* are often abused; and a tyranny, both in matters of details and 
principle, established, which the higher management, even if it has the de- 
sire, has very little power to soften or control. The most glaring case of 
t^hts 18 usually in conn*tion with discharge The workman may be told 
by the foreman at a morwent’s notice that he is no longer wanted. If the 
the department is obvwusly short of work, this is accepted generally with 
remmkabiy good grace, but the discharge may just as likely be the result 
of “words" with the foreman, and in that case will’ almost certainly 
felt to be an act of spite or revenge, and be resented accordingly. The 
workman Ij^s no court of appeal against the edict; it is almost tmposalble 
for him to get past the foreman to see the maij^ger or a director, and 
even if he should succeed, the management has practitally no choice but 
to back up its agent. To support the workman against the decision of the 
foreman v'ould generally lead to the resignation of the latter, whose value 
to the firm ia considerably higher than that of any individual workman, 
and whose loss cannot be lightly faced * 


I hope that neither this candid employer nor I will be sup¬ 
posed to be bringing an indictment against all foremen, many 
of whom are recognised by the workmen themselves to fair- 
minded men, striving to do justice in a very difficult situation. 


* **Indostrial BcconatnicUon and Employer’a View." The Adtenahom. 
March, igiy. 
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Nor need we be supposed to be oblivious of the manifold faults 
and deficiencies of the workmen. Equally do we see many em¬ 
ployers and managers striving constantly for justice and hu¬ 
manity. My object here is U) ask every manager within my 
reach what organization there is in his works, what steps he 
has himself taken, to prevent the possibility of misuse by the 
foremen of the very*-great powers with which they are nearly 
always entrusted. It is, I venture to say, one of the imperative 
duties of a manager to contrive some system by which this 
power—which we know is always liable to misuse—is auto¬ 
matically prevented from developing into tyranny. 

On the particular point of the power of dismissal, I can¬ 
not help doubting whether---apart, perhaps, from the summary 
termination of the first day’s probation of a new workman—this 
should ever be exercised, at any rate so far as concerns what 
may be called an established member of the .staff (however low 
may be his wage), by any one in less authority than one of the 
principals of the firm, or hy the manager himself. So lieavy a 
penalty as the dismissal of a workman (involving to him a seri¬ 
ous dislocation of his life, the perils and demoralization atten¬ 
dant on looking for work, probably the uprooting of his home 
and the interruption of his children's schooling, possibly many 
weeks of penury or semi-starvation for his family and himself) 
ought to be regarded as a very serious matter. No man ought 
to be dismissed by reason of anything personal to himself, ex¬ 
cept after a formal enquir>'^, and for a definite cause, against 
which he must be allowed an opportunity for explanation or 
defence. No foreman or subordinate man’ager ought to be al¬ 
lowed to exercise the power of dismissal. There must, of 
course, be power of instant suspension and report, to be con¬ 
firmed or not, after formal enquiry, by the manager or part¬ 
ner to whom this important duty is specially assigndll 

some establishments, where the owners attempt to be hu¬ 
mane, it is sought to protect the workmen against injustice by 
letting it be known that they have full rights of appeal to the 
management, or to the Individual partners, against any dis¬ 
missal or disciplinary punishment by a foreman or assistant 
manager. This is kindly meant, but it is not effective, and it 
leads difficulties. Discipline, and the foreman's authority, 
must be maintained. Once a foreman has pronounced sentence, 
evdn the most just and most human employer finds great diifi- 
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culty in throwing him over. The workman, by appealing may 
show that he was not himself to blame, and that the foreman 
was hasty or ill-tempered, or even prejudiced; but what is the 
employer to do? To let the m^n win his appeal, to pronounce 
to the whole workshop that the foreman was wrong—in short, 
to do justice- seems to involve the permanent weakening of the 
foreman’s authority, the discouragement *of his effects to pro¬ 
mote the interest.^ of the concern, friction in the shop, and the 
destruction of discipline. What happens, I fear, is that, except 
in exceptionally glaring cases, the case is regarded as an in- 
cxtricahle tangle, the foreman is given the benefit of the doubt, 
and the sentence of dismissal is confirmed. If the workman is 
meritorious, and the employer is kind, an effort may be made 
to find him a place elsewhere; and the foreman is privately 
warned not to do it again. But the foreman’s authority Is al¬ 
most invariably upheld. 

This shows that subsequent appeal against the foreman's 
sentence is not the right device. What is required is some¬ 
thing like the procedure adopted in some other enterprises, which 
we may call that of prior confirmation of any sentence of dis¬ 
missal before it is promulgated. There ought, it is clear, to 
be a very definite code of procedure as to dismissals. A fore¬ 
man may summarily suspend a workman, or he may warn him; 
but the foreman must not go beyond this under any circum¬ 
stances whatsoever until he has submitted the case privately to 
the manager, who goes into it as he thinks fit, probably sum¬ 
moning the workman before him. The essential thing is that 
whatever decision is. arrived at is announced by the foreman 
as his own. He is thus, in the eyes of the workshop, never 
overruled. * 

Even when workmen have to be put off from slackness of 
business ^a slackness resulting from the failure, be it remem¬ 
bered, not of the workmen but of the martagemcfTt; it may be 
an unavoidable failure, but it is to be regarded nevertheless as 
a failure to secure the first requisite of maximum elficiency, 
namely continuify of running) the matter ought not to be lightly 
treated. Prior notice should be given to the Employment Ex¬ 
change of any projected reduction of staff. The longest pos¬ 
sible notice ought tp be given to the workmen about to te put 
off; attempts should be made to find them employment in other 
departments; and if these fail, the very least consideratioif to 
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be shown is a clear week’s notice (or a week’s pay in lieu of 
notice.) Depend upon it, the manager who neglects this sort 
of consideration, perhaps thinks himself clever in turning oil 
“hands” with as little expense or trouble to the firm as turning 
ofi the gas, does not know hil business. He may think he does 
very well, but (such is the human nature which he has to 
handle) he will inevitably fail either to maximise output or to 
minimise*C 05 t. This is coming to be increasingly recognized in 
the United States, 



HOW TO FIGURE THE LABOR 
TURNOVER . 

COMPUTING LABOR TURNOVER' 

A Questionnaire 

At the request of Mr. Daniel Bloomfield, and with his as¬ 
sistance, Industrial Management prepared and sent to a num¬ 
ber of emplo>Tnent managers in prominent industrial plants a 
questionnaire aimed to bring out helpful information in regard 
to labor turnover The questions are as follows: 

1 How do you define "labor turnover”? 

■2 How do you compute labor turnover 

(a) w’hen trying to maintain a normal force? 

(b) when increasing your force? 

(c) when there is a loss of workers bringing the 

force below normal ? 

3. When computing the turnover for a particular month 
how much stress do you lay 

(a) on the daily average of persons at work? 

(b) on the monthly average? 

(c) How do^you obtain your daily average and your 
monthy averageT 

4 - Explain any other method or methods of computing 
turnover known to you, as the cumulative average. 

5. Stat^ the formula best suited, in your opinion, to give an 
accurate diagnosis of the labor turnover conflitiolt. * 

By Daniel Bloomfield 

• • 

I. Definition. Labor turnover is the condition in industry 
represented by the engagement, loss and replacement of workers. 
It represents the leakage or waste of man power and is as fair 
index of the efficiency of management methods and conditions 
of employment. , 

‘Fma Indastritl Usnscoaent Seplenber, ipig. 
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Method of Computation. 

Let T^turnover 

A—zvtrzgt number employed for period computed 
L=loss • 

M=transfers from department to department 
b/=:unavoidable losses 


Then 


L-(m4-U) 

A 


=r 


(i^ 


When increasing the force, subtract the increase from the 
number hired during the period. This will give the amount of 
loss or value of L. Then use formula (i). 

When decreasing the force, add the number represented by 
the decrease to the number hired during the period to obtain 
the number leaving or value of L. Then use formula (i). 

3. In computing the turnover for a particular month the 
greatest stress should be laid on the daily average. The most 
accurate method of obtaining this is to add the figures on the 
payroll for each day and divide the result by the number of 
working days. Where this is found to be a difficult matter the 
figures on the payroll at the end of each week should be added 
up and the result divided by 4. 

4. Some employment managers do not consider unavoid¬ 
able losses (death, illness, old age, etc.) as a part of their turn¬ 
over and so deduct that from the number representing the loss. 
Their formula is the same as No i: 

KM+C/) 

--A- 


Still others use the iollowing formula: 'They first obtain a 
monthly average by adding the number on the payroll at the be¬ 
ginning of the month and the number at the end of ^e month 
and dividing ,*.he resplt by 2. This average is then divided into 
the'fiumber replaced on the payroll, 

5. The best formula, in my opinion, designed to diagnose 
the labor turnover situation of a plant accurately, is the fol¬ 
lowing: 

L-(M+a)_^ 


This formula allows for the elimination of the unavoidable 
elertients from the final figures. Transfers are also deducted 
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because they really do not represent a true loss of man power. 
Of course, one can go into fine hair splitting about transfers 
and separate promotions and shifting from one department to 
another but such attempts arc o^nly of academic value. What 
the employer desires to know is, “What is the preventable turn¬ 
over?" Knowing this he can plan to remedy thS condition. 

The formula to be used in obtaining tOe percentage of turn¬ 
over of a single department would be: 


L~U 

A 


=r 


( 3 ) 


A transfer from one department to another is really an exit 
from the former and an entrance to the latter, hence transfers 
here should not be deducted. 


By E. H. Fish 

The matter below was prepared for the Employment Man¬ 
agers’ Association of Boston: 

Labor tnmover is the percentage of employees which it is 
ticccssary lo replace over a period of one year’s time. For 
example, a .shop which maintains steadily looo employees through¬ 
out the year, but finds it necessary to hire 650 new men, losing 
•ill equal number, will have a labor turnover of 65 per cent, pro¬ 
vided none of the losses were unavoidable. 

Consider a shop which is growing in size; for example, one 
which at the beginning of the year has 1000 men, but at the end 
of the year has 1500, the inercasc having been steady through¬ 
out the year so that*the average number of employees is 1250. 
If in order to inrrcale from 1000 to 1500 it was necessary to 
employ 1000 new men, then only 500 men would have been re¬ 
placed, the rest having gone to increase the force. In that case 
the laborfturnover would be 500 divided by 1250 or 40 per cent. 

If the shop is decreasing in size, that ^s, if the same shop 
begins with 1000 men and at the end of the year has pnly 800, 
but while losing 200 men hired a total of 100, then it would have 
replaced only i&o men. The average*payroll is 900, so the per* 
centage of labor turnover would be lOO divided by 900, or ii 1/9 
per cent. 

In each of thes» examples no account has been takcn*of the 
replacement of men who left through no fault of the company 
as, for example, death. It is also customary to leave oiit of 
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consideration in figfuring labor turnover, women who leave when 
they are married, as we consider that also beyond the range of 
our influence. Wc also leave out of account all transfers from 
one department to another when^we are figtiring the labor turn' 
over for the whole shop, In figuring the labor turnover for 
separate departmerits, of course, these transfers should be treated 
exactly as i{ they werf discharges from one department and 
newly hired in the other. 

It is the custom to use for tlie average number of em¬ 
ployees the average of the number on the payroll at the begin¬ 
ning of each month or each week of the year, This i.s not ac¬ 
curate but it is probably as accurate as is necessary, the labor 
turnover in any shop being an indication of conditions rather 
than an exact measure. 

When labor turnover is computed from week to week or 
from month to month it is customary to multiply the number 
of employees hired and those leaving by 52 or 12 a.s the case may 
be, so as to get the same result as if the whole year were taken 
into account. 

It has been the custom to compute labor turnover on the 
basis of the number of employees on the payroll, although to 
be more strictly correct it should be figured on the average num¬ 
ber working, reduced to a full working week's basis. For ex¬ 
ample, if the average employee works 50 hours per week when 
the shop time is 60, then only five-sixths as many men are ef¬ 
fectively engaged in work as are shown on the payroll. 

The following formula is used for computation of labor 
turnover: 


Let r=labor turnover per year 

L=losses, or jiumber of men replaced per year 
M=y2 (number of men working at beginning of period 
4- number working at end of the period). 

Then Ts ,7- 


r 


The number of men replaced per year shoulcJ not include 
those who die or who leave on account of marriage, nor 
should it take into account transfers between departments 
unless ^^'departmental turnover is being considered. 
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Examples 


Week ending February i6, 1918 

Hired .^ 29 

Transferred in. 10 

Left on own accord..•. 34 

Discharged . 5 

Laid off (lack of work). 7 

Died . I 

Transferred out. 10 

Number on payroll February 9. 2701 

Number on payroll February 10. 2683 

To find turnover for shop as a whole: 

Total leaving less transfers and death.... 46 

Total hired. 29 


Since only 29 men were hired only that number were re¬ 
placed, therefore, the numerator of our fraction should be 
29 times 52. The average number on the payroll is 
2701 + 2683 
2 

29X52 1508 

or-—-56 per cent. 

2701 -h 2683 2892 

2 


Another example-js for the case when the force is in¬ 
creasing. • 

Week* ending February 23, 1918 

Hired . 63 

Tr^sferred in. 12 

Left of own accord.* 22 

Discharged . 4 ^ 

Laid off. 3 

Married tfemale)..•. 2 

Transferred out. . 12 

Number on payroll February 16. 3683 

Number on ^yroll February 23. 2715 • 

In this case while 63 were hired, 32 of them were to in- 
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crease force and only 31 to replace others. Two left for un¬ 
avoidable reasons, therefore, our fraction is: 

(31 — 2)52 1508 

-= — = 54 per cent. 

2683+2715 *749 

2 

Departmental turtfover is computed as follows: 


Week ending February 23, 1918 

Hired from Department No. i. 20 

Transferred in from other departments.. 3 

*3 

Left on own accord. 6 

Transferred out of department. 2 

Discharged . 2 


10 

Number in department February 23. 402 

Number in department February 16. 389 


In this case 23 came in, 13 to increase force, 10 to replace 
others, therefore, this is figured: 


10 X 52 
402 + 389 


= 131 per cent. 


2 

It should be borne in mind that an average of the labor 
turnover taken monthly or weekly is not a true average, as 
the turnover when the shop is growing if'considered positive 
would make the turnover when the shop .■'.vas decreasing in 
size negative. 


STANDARD DEFINITION OF LABOR luRN- 
OYER AND METHOD OF COMPUTING 
THE PERCENTAGE* , 

Labor turnover for any period consists of the number of 
separations from service during that period. Separations include 
all quite, discharges, and lay offs for any r^son whatsoever. 

The percentage of labor turnover for any period considered 

U» & Bureau of Labor Sudatiea. Mo. Rer. Vol 6, No. 6, 
p. i7>s. 191&. 
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is the ratio of the total number of separations during the period 
to the average number of employees on the force report during 
that period. The force report gives the number of men actually 
working each day as shown by j,ttcndance records. 

It is recommended that the percentage turnover be computed 
for each week. All turnover percentages for a week or for any 
other period should always be reduced to»a yearly bjisis and be 
reported in terms of percentages per annum. 

To compute the pcrcenlagc of labor turnover for any period, 
find the total separations for the period considered and divide 
by the average of the number actually working each day 
throughout the period. Then multiply by the proper factor to 
reduce to a yearly basis. 

Example: 

Method of Compultnff Pererntage of Labor Turnover for One Week 
Total numbt-r of separations during week. 300 

Daily force reports (workers actually on the job): 

Monday . i.oao Wednesday . 1,070 Friday . 1,040 

Tuesday . 1,065 Thursday . «.035 Saturday . 990 

Average for week. 1,037 

300 

Percentage labor turnover,-X53 = j,504 per cent. 

J.037 

Method oj CompuUno Percentage of Labor Turnover for One Year 
(Assuming that records of daily attendance are averaged for each month.) 

Total number of separations during the year........ S.oao 

Average for year... 3,170 

May . 3,040 September .. .. 2,200 January . a,3SO 

Tune . 3,100 October . 2,220 February . 3,170 

July . 3,000 November . 3.3Ho March . 3,330 

August . 1 . 9^50 December . 3.340 April . 3,400 

Average number working each month as determined from the force re¬ 
ports or daily attendance records: 

5,030 

Percentage labor turn^iver,-=331 per cent. 

, 3,176 

In case the number employed by a plant 0/ a department of 
a plant decreases because it is the deliberate policy of the plant 
managerr^nt to reduce permanently its w'orking force, this fact 
should be explicitly stated and the reasons* for*th^ reduction in 
force given. 
























THE COST OF LABOR TURNOVER 

THE COST OF LABOR XURNOVpR* 

“Mr. Employer,” I said some four years ago to a man who 
told me that he was then giving employment to approximately 
6,700 people, or to about 800 more than he had employed at the 
same time in the previous year, "I would like to know how 
many people you had to engage to bring about the increase in 
your force.” He looked somewhat blankly at me, admitted that 
lie did not know, but thought that he had surely engaged many 
more persons than actually was necessary. Upon being pressed 
for at least an approximate guess, he ventured to say that he 
might have engaged fully 2,000 persons in order to increase his 
working force by about 800. Pie was nonplused when later on 
he ascertained the actual figures. 

“Mr Employer,” I asked another man who was at the head of 
one of the most efficiently managed factories in the United 
States, who had for years maintained an almost steady force of 
between 900 and 1,000 employees and who, as a matter of fact 
employed at the time of my inquiry some 50 persons less than a 
year before, “How many persons did you engage to practically 
maintain your working force?" “Oh, I don’t know,” he said, 
“but it seems a dacn shajne that, whereas 1 reduced rather than 
increased my force, •! had to keep an employment man and an 
assistant busy interviewing, hiring, and firing people.” When he 
looked into the actual status of affairs he al^o was mortified to 
leam the real conditions. 

“Mr.^Employcr," I asked several managers ^f other factories, 
“how many did you pass in and out of your employment during 
the last year in which you effected a substantial increase in your 
working force?” Each of them kne^v that he had engaged large 
numbers, too large each one thought, but when I asked for ap¬ 
proximately correct figures, and particularly when I asked them 
to express in dollars and cents the economic waste inv^ilved in 

* By Magnui Alexander. U. S. Bureau of Labor Statiatica. Bol. aty, 
p. JS-ay. October, 1917. « 
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the transactions, each could only vaguely state that there must 
have been a very large sum of money thrown away. 

And so I went to many other employers in various sections 
of the country, making the same inquiry, but getting the same 
indefinite answer. These industrial managers had not focused 
their minds on' the problem. They instinctively felt that there 
had been pti unnecesrary economic waste but evidently did not 
realize its real extent and nature 

This experience led me in 1913 to begin a study of the prob¬ 
lem of “hiring and firing." My inquiry sought to find and 
analyze the factors that enter into the problem in order that I 
might offer practical suggestions for remedial action. To this 
end I secured pertinent data from managers of large, medium- 
sized, and small establishments I confined myself to Inquiries 
in the metal industry, with which I was more familiar, and be¬ 
cause I had personal acquaintance with managers in this branch 
of industry from whom I could secure confidential data on a 
comparable basis. I requested employment statistics for the year 
1912 because it was the last industrially normal year; during 1913 
a business depression set in which became accentuated during 
the early part of 1914 but later gave way to a period of great 
prosperity, from which we have been suffering, industrially 
speaking, for over two years and from whicli there may be a 
rude awakening when this war shall have reached its end. While 
it may seem like going back a long distance to speak at this 
time of the conditions in the year 1912, I am sure that the story 
of 1922 will duplicate the story of 1912 unless we read the les¬ 
son of the latter aright. 

During a study trip to Europe in the summer of 1913, an op¬ 
portunity offered itself to secure first-hand information on the 
same subject in English, French, German, and Austrian fac¬ 
tories. One would certainly expect to find in these oHer coun¬ 
tries of more or less settled industrial conditions greater stability 
of ^employment than in the newer United States of America, 
where industrial conditions are constantly in a flux of legisla¬ 
tive, social, and economic readjustment. Contrary to expectation, 
however, I found in prominent European factories a condition 
indicating as great an economic waste in hiring and firing em¬ 
ployee;. as seemed to prevail in American industrial establish¬ 
ments of comparable size and character. 

In presentinff to you some pertinent aspects of the problem 1 
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will not trouble you witli all the details of the investigation, 
except to indicate with sufficient clearness the method employed 
in the study of the problem, as a guide to those who may want 
to make similar investigations in t^eir own plants, and as a basis 
for checking the accuracy of my conclusions. 1 shall not dis¬ 
close the sources of the information herewith presented, because 
all information was given in confidence 4 o be repoi^ed only in 
the aggregate. I also wish to say at the outset that I have in¬ 
troduced mathematical short cuts into the calculations on the 
ground that, after all, we are concerned with the tendencies 
and general character of the employment situation, and not with 
exact numerical values in any particular situation at a particular 
time. The exact situation would not be duplicated in any other 
set of factories and would not even occur in the same factories 
at any other period. This obviates the necessity of tracing the 
daily change in the labor force and simplifies the mathematics of 
the investigation. 

From the factories under investigation I have selected for 
presentation a group of 12 which seemed to me to be repre¬ 
sentative by reason of their size and character. These factories 
were located in six different states in the eastern and middle 
western sections of the country; some employed only men, others 
employed men as well as women. Some were engaged in manu¬ 
facture of heavy apparatus, such as big steam engines and elec¬ 
trical apparatus: some produced medium-sized apparatus, such 
as machine tools and automobiles; while the chief products of 
others were small, such as measuring instruments and incan¬ 
descent lamps. The. largest of these factories had more than 
10,000 employees on "its pay roil, while the smallest employed 
regularly less than 300 persons. The composite picture repre¬ 
sented by these 12 factories reflects, therefore, *average industrial 
condition|. Moreover, there w'as nothing unusual in respect to 
efficiency of management, availability of lalwr, jaW of wages, or 
controlling legislative considerations. 

It would have been an easy task to select only factories in 
which employment conditions were escentially bad and, by group¬ 
ing these, to present a very somber picture. In following this 
policy, however, I would no doubt have failed of my purpose in 
interesting employes in the economic side of the employment 
problem, for they would have been diverted from, rather than 
attracted to, a study of the situation that by the very natuce of 
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its extremeness depicted an unusual condition. It is by such 
presentation of true but unusual conditions, and by generaliza¬ 
tion based thereon, that well-intentioned academicians in the 
field of industrial economics, ^social workers, as well as profes¬ 
sional muckrakers, usually fail to accomplish sought-for im¬ 
provements. I'hey arouse temporary attention by their sensa¬ 
tional statements, but do not clinch the interest of responsible 
persons. 

The information gathered in the 12 factories and herein given 
in the aggregate shows the number of employees on the pay roll 
at the beginning and at the end of the year 1912, the number 
engaged and discharged during the year, week by week, and the 
number of reengaged persons who had worked in the same 
factory on one or several occasions. The latter item was secured 
on the assumption that it would usually he less expensive to hire 
a previous employee than to bring in and train an entirely new 
one. This segregation showed that 72.8 per cent of all people 
engaged during the year 1912 were entirely new to the factories 
for which they were hired, and that 27.2 per cent had worked 
in these places once or several times before. In a general way 
this ratio of four new employees to one rehired will be found 
to hold good, at least in metal-working industries. 

In the group of 12 factories under investigation there were 
37,274 persons employed at the beginning, 43,971 at the end of 
1912, or 40,622 on the average. The net increase was 6,697 per¬ 
sons, since during the year 42,571 persons had been hired, and 
35.874 had dropped out of the employment. 

Jn other words, about six and one-third times as many people 
had to be engaged during the year as cohstituted the permanent 
increase of the force, at the end of that period. 

Several reasohs might be given in explanation of this condi¬ 
tion. Peculiar local labor conditions, the completion^ of a tem¬ 
porary piece- of. work such as the building of a stiucture, or 
uMsual conditions of employment on account of a high fluctuat¬ 
ing production, might have influenced the labor situation. 

liie important fact, however, stands out that 42,571 people 
had to be engaged during the year in order to increase the work¬ 
ing force by only 6,697. 

fTfctoretically only as many people ought to have been hired 
as were needed permanently to increase the force. Practically, 
certain allowances must be made in order to view the problem 
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in its-correct light. These allowances must cover; (a) The re¬ 
placement of employees who die; (b) the replacement of em¬ 
ployees on prolonged sick leave for whom others must be sub¬ 
stituted temporarily or pcrmanen^/y; (c) the replacement of em¬ 
ployees who, although selected with good judgment, are found 
to be unsuited to the work, or who leave of their own accord 
for one of many reasons; (d) the engagement of .extra em¬ 
ployees required for short periods, on account of temporary 
work or high peaks of a fluctuating production; and (e) the fact 
that no employment department can be run on a 100 per cent 
efficiency basis. 

It may be assumed that annually, among all employees, I per 
cent die: 4 per cent are sick for sufficiently long periods to 
necessitate their replacement temporarily or permanently; 8 per 
cent withdraw from service for unforeseen or unavoidable rea¬ 
sons, or arc discharged for justifiable causes; 8 per cent are 
temporarily needed on account of normal fluctuation of produc¬ 
tion ; and 80 per cent constitute a readily attainable efficiency of 
an employment department. 

These figures can be supported by the following considera¬ 
tions : 

The average age of employees in the factories under consid¬ 
eration was found to be 31J4 years for male and 23 years for 
female employees. For these ages mortality tables place the 
death rate of male employees at 85 and of female employees 7.95 
in each thousand. On the other hand, the experience of several 
mutual-benefit associations in factories, some extending over a 
period of ten years, revealed that about 7 in every thousand 
members had died annually. These statistics, therefore, justify 
the assumption that* death removes annually not more than i 
per cent of factory employees. 

Ascertainment of the annual rate of absent persons who arc 
incapacitated for work for definite periods ^ sUknlss is not so 
easy a task. Reliable, comprehensive data are not readily avail¬ 
able in this country, and the extensive experience of Germany 
must be taken with due allowance w 4 ien applied to American 
conditions. Recognizing, however, the prevailing custom in 
many factories not to replace, even temporarily, employees whose 
incapacit>' docs not extend beyond two weeks, provided the fact 
of their sickness is known to the management, and relying in 
part on available statistics and in part on the judgment of indos- 
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trial managers, an assumption that four in every hundred work¬ 
people are incapacitated for more than two consecutive weeks 
in a year, and must be temporarily or permanently replaced, 
would liberally reflect actual conditions. 

As to the ntpber of people who are annually separated from 
the service for reasons other than that of death or prolonged 
sickness, no reliable Bgnres seem to be available. According to 
the United States Civil Service Commission, however, 8 per 
cent of all Government employees are separated from the service 
annually for various reasons, including death and sickness. With 
due allowance for the difTerence in employment conditions in 
Government and in private service, the former being more 
favorable to stability in service than the latter, it may be fairly 
assumed that 8 per cent of private employees arc separated an¬ 
nually from the service by voluntary or involuntary resignation, 
except on account of death or sickness, or as much as in the 
Government service for all causes. 

Another difliculty arises when estimating the effect which a 
normally fluctuating production should have on the required 
number of employees Opinions in this respect differ widely, 
and there is a very marked difTerence between the fluctuations of 
employment from this source in various industries and even in 
various establishments in the same industry. The conviction is 
making itself felt among employers that in most businesses the 
prevalent erratic curve of production can be turned into a more 
even wave line. Interesting evidences are at hand to show the 
wholesome effect of well-directed effort in this field. It must 
not be overlooked in this connection that fluctuations in produc¬ 
tive requirements will have different effect'on the various classes 
of employees. Highly, skilled mechanics and clerks will usually 
feel the effect last, and then to a smaller degree than the great 
body of operatives who have no special skill or knowledge. The 
opinion of ftiary men who were consulted seems to center 
aii^nd the assumption that an annual temporary engagement of 
about S per cent of the total working force will be necessary to 
allow for normal fluctuations of production. ^ 

Finally, in regard to the efficiency of an employment depart¬ 
ment, it should not be difficult to attain an efficiency of at least 
80 peF cent in this highly specialiied branch of service, with but 
a very limited staff. 

Applying these factors to the problem in hand, it follows that 
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while theoretically only 6,697 persons should have been employed 
during the year to allow for the increase of the working force 
by that number in the factories under consideration, the addi¬ 
tional engagement of 13,843 persons, or a total engagement of 
20,540 persons, could be justified. ^ 

Yet the statistics show that 42,571 persons were engaged dur¬ 
ing the year, whereas the engagement ofr only 20,540 could be 
defended on even liberal grounds. Therefore it is evident that 
22,031 persons were hired above the apparently necessary re¬ 
quirements. 

It is obvious that a considerable sum of money must have 
been wasted in the 12 factories by unnecessarily hiring so large a 
force of men and women as has been shown. In order to make 
this picture more lucid, let us give monetary values to the figures 
here presented. 

What does it cost to "hire and fire” an employee? 

No reliable investigation of this cost item seems to have been 
made, and the opinions of industrial managers differ widely. 
One of many managers consulted placed the figure at $30, all 
others suggested from $50 to $200 as the cost per employee. The 
great difference in the estimates is explainable on the ground 
that these managers represented a great variety of industries; 
the fact that they had not heretofore given this matter careful 
thought accounts also for the variety of their opinions. 

One machine-tool builder estimated a cost of $150 per em¬ 
ployee; the president of a large automobile manufacturing con¬ 
cern placed the figure at $100, while another manufacturer who 
Employs much female labor maintained that the cost of hiring 
and firing an employee would run as high as $200 in some de¬ 
partments. ■* 

Unquestionably, the skill, experience, and intelligence of a 
new employee have much bearing upon the amount of money 
necessary \or his training. Another important •coftsideration U 
whether the new employee is working on expensive or low-priced 
machinery or with high- or low-priced tools, or an expAsive or 
cheap materials p and to a certain extent whether or not he has 
heretofore been employed in the same shop and particularly on 
the same class of work. 

With this thought in mind I subdivided the employeea«under 
investigation into five groups and studied the requirements of 
each group as to the quantity and quality of required instiisction 
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for new employees and the effect of the work of new employees 
upon the economical conduct of the business. The division was: 

Group A.—Highly skilled mechanics who must have prac¬ 
ticed their trade for a number of years in order to attain the 
required degret^ of all-round experience and proficiency. 

Group B.—Mcchanic.s of lesser skill and experience who could 
have acquired an avemgc degree of proficiency within a year or 
two. 

Group C.—The large number of operatives usually known as 
pieceworkers who, without any previous skill or experience in the 
particular work, can attain fair efficiency within a few months, 
somewhat depending on tlic character of the work 

Group D.—Unskilled productive and expense laborers wlio 
can readily be replaced in the course of a few days. 

Group E.—The clerical force in the shops and offices. 

The distrihulion of the employees in these five groups was 
found to be as follows, assuming that per cent in each group 
were newly hite<i and per cent were lehired employees: 


INITIAL NUMBKR OF EMPLOVEKi?, INCKEA.SE IN FORCE. AND 
NUMBER OF NEW AND REHIRED EMPLOYEES. IN 13 
FACTORIES. IN 19 ^^. BY CLASSES OE SKILL. 


Group 


A 

B 

C 

D 

£ 


Number ol cmployen Number of en^agementa. 

New Rebired 


loitiftl. 

lncr«u«. 

employees 

employees 

Total. 

3.355 

646 

3.303 

1,468 

4,661 

4.473 

814 

4.583 

G 7 I 3 

6,496 

I J.673 

4.347 

10.51 3 

3.048 

■4.440 

13,046 

4.360 

10,446 

3.895 

14,341 

3,747 

501 

4.077 

776 

4.»53 

37.474 

6,697 

Jt-.OV* 

11.580 

44.571 


As to the number in each group of apparently unnecessarily 
hired employees, allowances would have to be made for the 
fact that whilcothewsame mortality and sickness rate and the 
sanft employment cfticiency could lie considered to hold in all 
groups, the rates of withdrawal by resignation and discharge 
and the effect of a normally fluctuating production would vary* 
for each group. On the one hand, skilled employees are usually 
more steady and will give less cause for discharge than ordinary 
pieceworkers or expense laborers; on the other hand, alUround 
mechanics will be retained under normally fluctuating produc¬ 
tion, while pieceworkers and expense laborers will more or less 
immediately feel the effect of such fluctuations. 
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Using short'CUt methods, it was found that the apparently 
unnecessarily engaged 22,031 persons could be divided as fol¬ 
lows: 


A 

B 

C 

D 

£ 


UNNECESSARY ENGAGEMENT IN la FACTORIES IN 101J. 


Croup 


Total 


Number 

0? ensastmetiti. 

New 

Kehtred 


emplorels. 

employwea. 

Total. 

3.031 

750 

3,781 

3,787 

«, 03 l 

3 . 8 t 8 

S. 3 Q 3 


7,388 

5 .>83 

J. 0>7 

7,100 

689 

355 

944 

16,083 

S.948 

33,031 


The next task was to find for each group the principal items 
of cost of employment and they were considered to be: 

(u) Gerjcal work in connection with the hiring process. 

(b) Instruction of new employees by foremen and assist¬ 
ants. 

(,c) Increased wear and tear of machinery’ and tools by 
new employees. 

(d) Reduced rate of production during early period of em¬ 
ployment. 

(e) Increased amount of spoiled work by new employees. 

(/) Greater accident ratio among new employees. 

This docs not consider reduced profits due to a reduced pro¬ 
duction, nor investment cost of increased equipment on account 
of the decreased productivity of machines on which new em¬ 
ployees arc being broken in. 

The hiring expense^ applies to all groups of labor to about 
the same extent, con.sists of interviewing applicants, taking 
their records, making out their engagement eards and other 
necessary papers, and placing their names on the pay-roll books; 
sometimes ^Isu advertising and traveling expenses ,will have to 
be incurred. Reduced to the cost per individual! an expense of 
SO cents tor each employee should be a fair estimate. • 

The instruction expense, on the other hand, will vary largely 
according to the experience and skill of the new employee and 
the nature of his work. It will be lowest for Group D and 
highest for Group C employees, for the latter must be instructed 
most and watched longest. The expense for Group B employees 
will be nearly as large as that for Group C employees, not be¬ 
cause they need as prolonged supervision, but because higher- 
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priced foremen will have to give the instruction. Considering 
the quantity and quality of required instruction, this expense 
may be assumed to be for each new employee: In Group A 
? 7 . 5 o; in Group E, $15; in Group C, $20; in Group D, Sj- and 
in Group E, $7.50. 

The value of increased wear and tear of machinery and tools 
by new employees is difficult to estimate. It will be little, if any¬ 
thing for Groups D and E employees, for whom it may be pre¬ 
sumed to be $I per employee, while it may reach thousands of 
dollars for damage to expensive machinery used by Groups A, 
B, and C employees. Any estimate must necessarily be a guess; 
averaging it for employees working with and without machin¬ 
ery, it may be assumed as $20 for each employee in Groups A 
B, and C. 

The loss due to reduced production is entirely dependent upon 
the value of the article produced and the experience and skill of 
the employee required for its production. It will be lowest for 
Group D employees. It can be estimated with approximate cor¬ 
rectness for other employees by considering their average wages 
and the average loss of productivity during their initial period 
of employment. It is herein assumed that Group A employees 
would receive an average wage of $25 per week and would lose 
in productivity 25 per cent during the first, 15 per cent during 
ffie second, and 5 per cent during the third week of employment. 
Similarly, Group B employees with average wages of $19 per 
week would lose, respectively, 35 per cent, 25 per cent, and 10 
per cent per week; Group C employees with $14 average weekly 
wages would lose, respectively, 60 per cent, 35 per cent, 20 per 
cent, 10 per cent, and 5 per cent per week; Group D employees 
with $10 averagq weekly wages would lose 25 per cent and 10 
per cent per week, and Group E employees with $14 average 
weekly wages would lose, respectively, 50 per cent, 3r per cent, 
20 per cent, and 10 l)er cent per week. 

Mguying overhead charges as 75 per cent of wages for 
Groups A, B, and C men and 40 per cent for Groups D and E 
men, the loss may amount \o $21.50 for each Grdup A, $33.30 for 
each Group B, $31.80 for each Group C, $5 for each Group D, 
and $31.50 for each Group E employee. 

TMe expense due to spoiled work will similarly vary with the 
wlue of the raw material worked upon and the labor expended 
in such work. Spoiled cast-iron parts may mean little waste; 
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spoiled gold leaf may cause a considerable money loss. Average 
ing the situatiori, practically nothing may be lost by Groups D 
and K employees, while the loss may be assumed to be $10 for 
each (Jroiip A, $15 for each Group B, and $10 for each Group 
C employee. * 

Finally, it is well known that new cmplo)cc^are more liable 
to injury by accident than persons familiar with the work and 
methods of a factory. This extra expense for medical service 
and compensation p.iyment may be estimated as averaging $3 
per employee. 

'rhesc cost items must be reduced materially when they are 
applied to rcliired cmplojccs. The cost of training old employees 
will, of course, he smallest when these employees arc put back 
on the same, or on similar work to that on which they were 
engaged before they left employment in tlic same factory. Many 
rehired employees, however, are put on entirely new work, and 
their training will therefore involve an expenditure which will 
more or Ics** approximate that needed for the training of en¬ 
tirely new employees On a conservative assumption, the cost 
of hiring and training reliircd employees may be placed at |lO 
for each Group A, $20 for each Group B, $35 for each Group 
C, $5 for each Group 1 ), and $10 for each Group E employee, 
The respective totals of the various cost items above outlined 
arc shown in the following tabulation. 

ITEMS OF COST FOR NEW AND REHIRED EMPLOYEES, 

----KIW t.MrLOYEK.S- 


Wear Reduced Rehired 

Group Inst'-uc- and produc- Spoiled Acci- employ* 

Hiring, tiop. tear. tion. work, dents. Total. eet. 

A . $0.50 (7.50 1^0.00 |3i.50 $10.00 $3.00 $61.50 $10.00 

B . .50 '15,00 10.00 1330 15.00 j.oo 76.60 jo.oo 

C . .50 30.00 1000 31.80 10.00 *300 85.30 35'O0 

D . .50 200 1.00 500 3.00 11.50 5.00 

E . .50 7.50 1.00 11.50 300 33-50 10.00 

It will\e seen that the average cost of^iiri«g and firing has 


been assumed to be only $53.92 for each new employee^and $16 
for eacli rehired employee, or only $ 44-44 for each hired em¬ 
ployee on the b&sis of three new ernffloyees to each rehired per¬ 
son. 

When these values for each group arc multiplied by the num¬ 
ber of supposedly unnecessarily engaged new and rehirCd em¬ 
ployees in each group, the result shows that the apparently un¬ 
necessary engagement of 224341 employees within one year in the 
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12 factories under investigation, employing an average of 40,622 
men and women, involved an economic waste of $993,767.50 
This sum will amount to considerably more than a million dollars 
if the decrease of profits due to a reduced production and the 
increase of expense on account ‘of an enlarged equipment invest¬ 
ment are taken hito consideration. 

It may be well to r^ellcct that the total annual pay roll of the 
12 factories was nearly $29,000,000 and that the economic waste 
of approximately $1,000,000 on account of faulty hiring and 
firing represented nearly 3l/j per cent of the pay roll. 

If the experience of the 12 factories were assumed to be 
typical of all nianufactuniig industries of the country, the na¬ 
tional economic loss frenu hiring and firing employees would 
amount to approximately $172,000,000 annually, based on number 
of employees; $i87,0(».ooo. based on capitalization; and $248,- 
000,000 based on total sales, 

The important question immediately arises. How can this 
economic waste be avoided in future? 

There arc many ways of improxing the situation, but there is 
one fundamentally necessary way without which no lasting im¬ 
provement can be obtained First of all, liigh-grade men must 
he placed in charge of cmplovment departments as employment 
executives, and they must he given adequate authority within 
their own sphere and in conjunction w’ith the other executives 
of the establishment. Special capacity is needed for the task of 
selecting and placing men and women. It requires persons of 
impressive personality and high moral character, of intimate 
knowledge of indn-'trial requirements, and preferably with prac¬ 
tical indiistrival experience, firm in action ,vct suave in manner, 
hut aliovc all else with a thorough knowledgi of human nature. 
The remuneration* for snch science must of course be adequate 
to attract high-grade persons. The employment executive should 
he consideredtSecond in importance to no other assistant of the 
works manager and at least equal in importance to the superin- 
tendAt m charge of prodviction. His character and capacity 
should enuDcntly qualify him for the important managerial task 
of bringing into the factory the right kind of human raw ma¬ 
terial, and of seeing to it that the recruits are rightly used and 
proper^ Stimulated to become effective and efficient parts of the 
human machiner>\ whether they perform skilled or semiskilled 
work or tasks of ordinary character. Moreover, it should be 
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one of the functions of the employment executive, in conjunction 
with the superintendent and his foremen, to make the new em¬ 
ployees reasonably contented while in the service and to assure 
them that they will not be discharged except for good and suffi¬ 
cient reasons. • 

With a competent man as employment execufive, a rule could 
and should be enforced under which foreman or superin¬ 
tendent would have authority to discharge an employee from the 
service of the corporation, although he would have the right to 
suspend any employee from work in his particular department, 
pending further investigation. Inasmuch as the employment ex¬ 
ecutive would hire all employees, he should also be the only man 
who could fire eniploycc.s. He would of course be an unwise 
man if be should take any step in the exercise of this authority 
that would undermine a foreman's or superintendent’s disciplin¬ 
ary influence or would otherwise prove detrimental to efficient 
service. On the contrary, because of his sole authority to fire 
employees, he should exert a strong influence over the various 
executives in the organization .so that they would always treat 
their employees with patience and justice, and particularly so 
when considering termination of tlieir employment. On the 
other hand, employees recommended for discharge should have 
an opportunity to state their cases to the employment executive 
as an impartial judge, either to receive justice at his hands if 
injustice had been done them by their immediate superiors, or 
to be clearly shown by him wherein they were themselves re¬ 
sponsible for termination of their employment. And it stands 
to reason that employees discharged under such circumstances 
would leave the service with less ill feeling toward the employer 
than would otherwise exist because of their unchecked belief 
that they had been unjustly treated. • 

There is an additional important advantage in centering au¬ 
thority fjr discharging employees in the hands of the employ¬ 
ment executive, for he is in a position to make impartial 
investigations of the reasons leading to discharges which may 
reveal that the .fault was as much with the management as with 
the employee. The latter may have the required knowledge and 
disposition for the w'ork and yet the conditions in bis department 
may be operating against him; he should be saved to the organ¬ 
isation b>' being put into another department, when this fs prac¬ 
ticable, where he could and likely would develop into an efideiit 
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and faithful employee. Or a man of usefulness in certain direc¬ 
tions may prove of comparatively little use because he is placed 
by the management in the wrong position; he is a round peg and 
the management has trted to fit him into a square hole. Of 
course he docs not fit. But tlia^ docs not mean that it is best to 
dispense witli hhs services altogether, for there may be round 
holes in other parts the factory’ into any of which he would 
fit nicely and which arc now either disadvantagcously filled with 
square pegs or left altogether unfilled, while round pegs for them 
are being sought. Without centralized authority in respect to 
hiring and firing, the foreman of one department may not, in the 
nature of things, know of the men w’ho could or would be made 
available by the foreman of another department, and who could 
fill his requirements and should he utilized for that purpose. If 
all engagements and dlscha^ge^ \^ere directed through the em¬ 
ployment executive, the latter would be in a position to make 
.such transfers, as above referred to, when advisable. Transfer 
of an unsatisfactory employee from one department to another 
of the same C'-tabhshment should of course be made only when 
it does not tend to undermine the disciplinary’ authority of the 
foreman or superintendent of the first department. By such 
justified transfers, however, a great deal of the otherwise oc¬ 
curring economic waste of hiring and firing would be avoided 
and a great amount of good will on tJic part of employees and 
the community at large would he gained. 

Finally, the important fact must not be overlooked that a 
foreman who knows that his right to discharge an employee in 
his department is limited to temporary .suspension of such em¬ 
ployee and that his action in tlie matter will be subject to the 
scrutiny of the employment executive, will U5K all due care be¬ 
fore exercising hi$ right of suspension Personal feelings with 
unjustified ha.ses and racial or other prejudices which now influ¬ 
ence some foremen in^ dispensing with the services of employees 
will ^cn disappear as factors in determining the value of em¬ 
ployees, "A better cooperation between foremen and employees 
under them will result, in yhiefi partnership bct\veen a worker 
of higher disdplinary rank and a worker of lower rank will take 
the place of the master and man relationship. 

Yet ^ anploymenl executive’s task should not be considered 
complete when he has brought good men arid w’omen into the 
empk^ment Important as it is to select the right persons for 
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the right places, so that a square peg is placed in a square hole 
and a round peg in a round hole, it is even more important to 
take proper care of these men and women as soon as they enter 
upon their work. The best an^ most competent person can be 
so discouraged by wrung initial treatment that his usefulness will 
be impaired, and either he will leave his employment or his dis¬ 
charge from it \mI 1 become advisable, while even ^n ordinary 
person can often he made a very eojitmtcd and useful economic 
unit by right guidance and instruction. This at once suggests 
that a satisfactory employment situation requires that adequate 
methods be devised and practiced under which new employees 
will be properly taken care of, l)oth as men and women and as 
workmen and workwomen. 

To accomplish good results in ttic one direction may some¬ 
times mean the establishment of so-called welfare schemes, 
ought always to mean the maintenance of safe, sanitary, and 
wholesome work conditions, but above all else must mean an 
active personal interest of the "boss” in the men and women un¬ 
der his charge. 

Years ago. before the development of the modern extensive 
factory system, the master worked personally and directly with 
his few emplojecs, and could secure quick and willing respon¬ 
siveness from them "John, we've got to finish this work by to¬ 
morrow and you and 1 work like hell to accomplish it,” the 

master would then say to his mechanic, emphasizing by a slap 
on the mechanic's back that he meant what he said. John would 
work like hell and finish his job within the allotted time. Now 
it is often a telephone message from the superintendent, and 
another from him t <5 his foreman, and so down the line until 
some minor assistant to the foreman transmits it to the worker. 
Can w’e under such circumstances expect the hundreds and 
thousand^ of modern Johns in our factories to show the same 
responsiveness? And yet we must find effective Substitutes for 
the old-time touch and inspiration so that even in our mammoth 
establishments an unseen manager can slap a hundred or a 
thousand Johns on the back and stinthem to work like hell. 

To secure satisfaction in the other direction necessitates that 
new employees be properly instructed in their new tasks. Every 
factory has its owq methods of doing work, and unless Bremen 
and their assistants or specially delegated instructors initiate 
the new men into these methods, valuable time will be lost to em- 
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ploycr and cnip!o>ec and the first opening wedge of discontent 
will he driven into the newly formed relationship of tlie two, 
which may soon lead to the employee’s lack of interest in his 
work and liis employer, and in time to his resignation or dis¬ 
charge. 

The stimulating influence of the employment executive is 
needed in l^plh directians and he will exert it to the degree to 
which he proves himself to he the hig-sized man reciuired for the 
job. 

Another important stop in the direction of reducing the labor 
turnover in a factory is the estalilishmrnt of a system of educa¬ 
tional opportunities for cmi)loyccs and for their sons and daugh¬ 
ters, as well as for hoys am! giils in general. 

It is becoming rccognircd again, as it was decades ago, that 
the employer has a ju'cnliar duly to perform toward his em¬ 
ployees and himself as well as toward the industry, by offering 
to train and by properly traitijng liie ^oulh of the land who wish, 
or by circumstances may he obliged, to choose a vocational 
career for a livelihood To a certain extent most employers 
take an interest in the pr<ili]cni (>f training young people for cfli- 
ciciit industrial service, cilhci through apprenticeship systems or 
in connection with public or jirivatc trade schools. Most of 
these employers, however, lia\'e yet to learn that it is essentially 
worth their while to set aside a part of their own busy time and 
thought and to devote appropriate effort and financial support 
for this important work 

Large factories can of course institute comprehensive self- 
contained training systems Where the factory is not large 
enough, or the character of the work does not offer sufficient 
opportunity for the establishment of such traihing systems, em¬ 
ployers in the same industry and the same locality can ad¬ 
vantageously merge their efforts into a common training system; 
or they can c(os(Iy rooperate with private or publr^ school 
auth^ties toward the same end, It stands to reason that young 
people trained by industry in industry will, if they arc properly 
trained, develop a spirit of loyalty toward their employer and 
toward industrial employers in general, which will lengthen their 
own period of employment and will exert a steadying influence 
upon o^r employees. 

Alide from well-organiied apprenticeship courses for young 
peopii; 0r cooperative training courses with public or private 
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schools, there is great need also for the establishment of short- 
time specialist courses through which adult men and women 
without atiy particular education or skill may be trained to per¬ 
form efficiently one or more industrial operations. While to a 
cert.'«n extent every foreman in the course of his daily work 
endeavors to train new employees, I bclic\e there should be 
special instructors attached to various departments,who would 
systematically endeavor t(f develop unskilled men and women 
into semiskilled and, as far as practicable, develop semiskilled 
persons intf) employees skilled in at least one major operation 
of industrial woik Jty so lifting employees to a higher plane of 
industrial usefulness, emplo\ers would not only advance their 
own interests and reduce the lalior turnover in their factories, 
but they would also materially advance the interests of their em¬ 
ployees, while at the same time they would exert some of the 
best cfTorts for the social advancement of their communities. 

Finally, the labor turnover in a factory and the expense con¬ 
nected with it can be reduced to the extent to which the zigzag 
curve of productive rccjuircmcnts can be smoothed into a more 
even wave line The task is fraught with many diflicultiefi that 
arise from the fact that after all the liuying public is the rial 
master of the situation The employer can, however, influence 
the buying public, l*y educational propaganda or by the offer of 
.xdvantageous trade price.s, to help him m his endeavor to 
standardize his productltiH so as to maintain a fairly equal fac¬ 
tory output throiigliout the year, wliich in turn ^s'ould allow him 
to give steady employment to bi-' people. Several signifleant ex* 
amples of successful effrrt in this direction may well serve as 
encouragement (o’- fflrthcr endeavor. 

Along the lines of remedy herein suggested may be found 
the solution of a problem which is beginning to loom large be¬ 
fore our^yes and will grow in importance as international com¬ 
petition jj^ows more keen after the close q/ th« w%r now raging. 
Early steps should therefore be taken to check the enormous 
economic waste incidental to the present haphazard methods of 
hiring and firing, in order that Anicaican industries may be pre¬ 
pared to cope with the impending international trade situation. 

It IS also important to reflect, in view of certain legislative 
and administrative pendencies now affecting American in4ustries, 
that constant fluctuation in the working force of an establish¬ 
ment must materially increase the difficulty of maintaining 
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among the employees a spirit of general contentment and of 
loyalty to the management. 

As quicksand can not be kneaded in the hands into a solid 
lump, so also will it be found difficult to take hold of an ever- 
changing mass of employees anS transform it into a homogene¬ 
ous, intelligent, lind contented body. Moreover, this condition 
will tend tij nullify, to a large degree, the beneficial tendencies 
of many well-intentioned efforts of employers, such as sickness 
and accident insurance and old-age pension systems, and other 
phases of industrial betterment work. 

And last, b\it not least, the problem herewith presented offers 
an opportunity for constructive work in which employers and 
employees can readily be brought together for mutual benefit, 
for no right-thinking man, whatever his position or affiliation, 
can justly object to any wcll-dircctcd plan which seeks to give 
employees continuous work throughout the year*and to enable 
employers to maintain steady production. 

Close analysis of the men and women w'hom we take into 
our employ, effective s>stems under which wc train them in our 
work, fair treatment while they arc in our service, and adequate 
methods to insure tlicir dismissal only for justified cause or their 
voluntary withdrawal with no ill feeling toward their employer— 
these are essential factors in a proper solution of the problem of 
"hiring and firing" They must be our earnest concern lest we 
waste money in our businesses and sacrifice friendly relationship 
with our employees, without gaining advantage either to them 
or to ourselves. 

ELEMENTS IN THE COST OF LABOR 
TURNOVER’ 

, A Symposium 

With the assistance of Mr. Daniel Bloomfield, Industrial 
Management prepared and sent out a questionnaire relating to 
the factors and methods ifsed in determing th^ cost of labor 
turnover. The questions are: 

1, In determining the co.st of lal>or turnover what general 
elements would you consider? 

* lodoktrifel kI*n4(etDcnt. 5r:499'45. March. 1919. 
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2. What specific elements in the overhead charges of a con¬ 
cern would you consider in, 

(a) the hiring process? 

(b) the training process both direct and indirect? 

(c) transfers and readjustments of workers? 

(d) the process of termination? * 

3. What other charges, if any, wonkl he factors? 

4 By what mathematical or accounting method or methods 
can all the elements involved in the cost of labor turn¬ 
over he accurately appraised? 

5 Please name ain^ plants \^llel•c the cost of turnover has 
been figured and if possible state the method used? 

A numl)cr of helpful replies liave liccu received and from 
these the following have been selected: 

By Wm. B. Purdy ’ 

I'ollowing is the formula we have <lcvised for tlie computing 
of the cost of labor turnover: 

A. Numbei of men handled the einploynicnl department: 

1. Number of men interviewed. 

2. Number of men whose records arc looked up. 

3. Number of men examined l>y the doctor. 

4. Number of men photograplicd 

B. Number of men starting to work, 

C. Salary of the hiring and firing force" 

1. Interviewers. 

2. Record searcher.^. 

3. Doctor.^ 

4. Statistical clerk. 

5. Photographers. 

6 . Number clerk. 

*| 7 - Ten employees of time department, 

D. Salarj' of executives and of minSr eTnployccs of em- 
plojTnent work: 

1. Manager. 

2. Assistant manager. 

3. Messenger boy. 

4. Stenographer. 

5. Guard 

6. Janitor. 

^EmployBCBt AsUatk Sefininf Co. 
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E. Cost of equipment and overhead expense of cmplo>’ment 
work: 

1. Rental of employment, time, and photo offices. 

2. Light and heat. ^ 

3. Tdcphoncs. 

4. Stationery and supplies. 

^ Depreciation of equipment. 

F. Cost of training and leduccd pU)diKtiun 

I. Foreman's time. 

2 Loss of time in delivery of cmplo\ees. 

3. Depreciation of mat. iuiier.\'. 

4. Decreased output of men and machinery. 

G Cost of scout duty and advertising. 

1. Salary of seout.s 

2. Expense of scouts 

3. Cost of advertising 

/iy Dr M’llitaffi Alfred Sawyer^ 

\\ c start ssitli tlie eonelusion tiiat any figures set on the 
cost of labor turnover must be arliitrary and arc the result of 
estimates, but in order to iiavc such estimates as close to ac¬ 
tual conditions as possible, and at the same time have them rep¬ 
resent averages, \vc aim to divide our costs into four general 
groups as follows: 

I. Help remaining for a period of less than three weeks. 

2 Help remaining for a period lietwccn three weeks and 
three months. 

3. Help remaining for a period o\er three months 

4. Help engaged hut not reporting • 

Tlic first three' classifications arc for periods of time which 
we estimate mark periods where progress on an average takes 
place in the'skjll ynd productiveness of an cmp 1 t>yce Of 
coursl^ there are exceptions. Where an employee has been with 
us for several years and leaves, the cost of replacement may be 
largely in excess of replacement of the employee who has been 
with us but four months, hut we figure that on an average three 
months is ample time in our business for the average man to 
reach {nil productiveness 

We next subdivide our employees into genera! groups cov- 

* Director, Health aad Emplejme&t, American PnUej Co. 
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ering the class of labor which we employ: Press operators, 
press laborers, assemblers, riveters, inspectors, others not includ¬ 
ing laborers working on assembling, machinists, maintenance, 
sash pulley operators, all help ntf>t including Inlwrers, laborers. 

The cost under each chissificntion is then red by the fol¬ 
lowing formula • 

I. ilf-ir Pfmaininc for a Pkkioh of Li ss 'I'iian Thmkk Wefks 

During the first three urcks a new employee is figured to 
cost a proportion of the daily wage of one other employee 
through tile lu-ccssary time .sfteiit in instructing the newcomer. 
I'his figuie IS arhitrarily set. based on the host estimate we can 
make of the earnings (if such employee ^\llose time is consumed. 
To this v,e add an estimated figure rcpreseiitmg the reduced 
productj\encss of the new employee over what is normal for the 
older emplo\ees in the departnuiit The sum of these two 
figures we class as lost produiti'c labor and to it we add our 
average overhead, the total representing our estimated cost per 
day of an employee who leaves within three weck.K of starting. 

Our figures show that the a\'cr:igc employee leaving ns with¬ 
in three weeks of starting works eight days, ronse<juently we es¬ 
timate our aserage total cost of emplojees leaving within a 
three-weeks period is eight times the daily estimate. 

For example, press hands are estimated as follcms' 

(a) During first three weeks the new man is figured 
to consume dircetls a proportion of one other 


man’s time daily, vsliith is estimated at $ .75 

(h) reduced .Cpeed of prodintion for new man is 

as costing ^ .75 

Lost productive labor 1,50 

(c) l^verhead on productive labor, estin^at(«l 1.50 

Total (daily) , $ 3xx> 

Those classified as Icacing within three weeks 
arc estimated to average eig^it working days (8 x 
$300) $24x10 

2 . Help Remaimng fob a Period Betwf.en Three WeAs ahd 
Three Months 


After three weeks we find, on an average, that the pr^ 
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ductivencss of an employee becomes better, the percentage of 
betterment varj’ing with the particular group under which he is 
classed, consequently in ascertaining cost of replacement for 
those who have been with us three ivccks to three months, 
wc average as follows: 

Multiply the daily cost by (three weeks of days 
per w’cck> to ascertain the cost at the end of three weeks and 
to this add a reduced daily cost, the crniiloyee having become 
skilled, for a period, which our records show as the average 
number of days over three weeks that cinjiloyecs remain who 
leave us wdthin three months. 

The total represents our estimated figure of cost for em¬ 
ployees leaving between three weeks and three months. 

For example take press liaiids • 

After three weeks, conditions are estimated to better them¬ 
selves about 8o per cent ; the cost would therefore he as follows; 

i6^ days at $3.00 $4950 

One-half of the balance of three months, 'J/Yi days, 
at reduced daily cost of production of ,60 1650 


Total $66.00 

3. Help Remaining for a Period of Over Thrfe AIonths 

In arriving at cost of those remaining over three months, wc 
adopt the same plan as above, adding to the full cost for three 
months the estimated cost for the average additional period. 

For example, 

Those classified as leaving after three months would 
cost the previous amount ($66) plus 27'^ days addi¬ 
tional, the balance of the three-months period, which 
at .60 is $16.50 

, ^ 66.00 


Total $82.50 

4 Help Engagep Not Reporting ^ 

In figuring cost of those engaged but not reporting for work, 
we estimate the delay has cost us a figure represented by the 
overbad on the amount the operator would receive for one 
day’s producing labor; or where other than productive labor, 
a figure represented by one day's wages of the individual 
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In the press room other than press hands are estimated as 
follows: 


Unfamiliarity with work 


.50 

Foreman's time dircctiag 


■ 3 S 

Lost non-productive labor cost 

• 

75 


Calculations on same basis as provided for prcsl hands, ex¬ 
cept improvement after three weeks, 90 per cent. 


SUMMARY OF LABOR TURNOVER COSTS 


Prrftfl room 

Not 

reporting. 

Leaving 
prior 
to three 
weeks 

Lcivtng 
between 
three 
weeks and 
three 
inoniha. 

Leavlnf 

after 

three 

montha. 

Press hands . . 


$J4.oo 

$66.00 

(81. so 

Other than pre.ss 

hands. y.uo 

6.00 

M -43 

16.49 

Assemblinji: ro*im 

Atsenibiers 


44.06 

138.93 

185.1J 

Riveters 

. ft 00 

S 4 -o 6 

169.90 

JJ 6 . 5 S 

Inspectors . . 

. ft.00 

56 00 

i73-»5 

jji.oe 

85.58 

Other employees 

except laborers . 4 50 

a4.o6 

68.53 

Lnfineermf . 

. 6.75 

40 00 

67.50 

95.00 

Maintenance . 

. 6.7s 

40.00 

81.2s 

122.50 

Saah puller . 


16.00 

44 00 

55.00 

Laborers . 

. 3.OU 

6 00 

14-43 

16.49 


W'e feel there are a numher of points in o\ir method that 
arc capable of improvement, but wc arc keeping records under 
this plan which we expect to alter from time to time as ex¬ 
perience shows desirable. 

This general plan of analysis was originally drawn up by 
Mr. Horace Shcble, Ksistantt to the manager, and I am glad to 
give him credit thv.refor. 


By Charles E Fouhy' 

During the war the abnormality of labot turnover was a very 
Impoctant factor in all industrial matters pertaining ta produc¬ 
tion. Manufacturers all over the country instituted all kinds 
of bonus systems, rewarding the worker for clear records in 
attendance and production. They put into effect all manner of 
schemes that would bring the worker to work on time and keep 
him on the job ev^ry day. In doing this they establishVi im¬ 
provements in the shop, all for the purpose of making the 

‘BnploraeBt lUnacer, Curtii Aeroplaae k Motor Corporation. 
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working conditions as satisfactory and congenial as possible in 
the hope that their employees would be satisfied and not seek 
new positions. 

Notwithstanding all that done for their comfort and 
convenience it ^did not prevent a great many from quitting and 
going to other concerns. 

If the shop conditions were as ideal as possible and the 
management interested in the welfare and comfort of the 
workers, what caused this continual labor turnover? 

To get at the real solution of this (lucstion one must visn- 
aliie the labor conditions about 1914 or 1915 During this 
period there was mure or less unemployment and the problem 
of labor turnover was not so much in evidence. Shortly be¬ 
fore the United Slates entered the war the demand for workcr.s 
was on the rise and with it came the bargaining back and fortli 
among employers for experienced mechanics Coincident with 
this came the gradual raise iii rates and the alluring want ad¬ 
vertisements for help wliieh caused workmen to feel tliat there 
were so many opportunities for positions abroad paying more 
money that they were wasting their time staying in old positions 

During the time when our labor turnover was the iiighest 
over 60 per rent, of those leaving us left of their own accord, 
notwithstanding all we did to make our workers happy, con¬ 
tented and satisfied. Since the armistice was signed a great 
part of our contraets were cancelled and this necessitated lay¬ 
ing off a large portion of onr employees. 

Now tliat the prospects of securing new positions arc not 
very promising it is interesting to note the stability of labor. 

It has been a predominating fact tiiat the American is sup¬ 
posed to be a restless person who readily moves from one job 
to another without much thought or consideration of the part he 
play,s in industry. An analysis of our removals of recent 
date shows that instead of 60 per cent, leaving o* their own 
atyrd it is now only 7 per rent of the total This indicates 
that the supply and demand on the labor market is the barome¬ 
ter of labor turnover. Wlien jobs arc numerous and there is 
keen competition for labor then labor turnover is high; when 
the reverse is the order labor turnover is low. 

Our experience proves that if you base your service and wel¬ 
fare work on the premise that this alone will reduce your turn¬ 
over then you are laboring under a virrong impression. 
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It is necessary and right that everything possible should be 
done to make the working environment satisfactory in every 
respect. Not only should \\c do the material things, but we 
must put a soul into our work \vc intend to get the lasting 
results wc strive for. , 

In the abstract it is not liow attractive you make the work* 
mg conditions but rather liavc you done these things because 
you have the real interests of the workers at heart. H it has 
been based on selfish motives tlien all your efforts have been 
disappointing 

There is no giltiiig around the tact that the principal cause 
for labor turnover is the inherent ambition of the masses to 
better their hnanciai income, and with this thought in the minds 
of the workers during prosperous times most concerns have no 
idea of the relatuc cost of labor turnover. 

b’or a six-months period, from January, 1918, to June, IQ18, 
we found it cost an average of $J 7*? for every person passing 
through the cm])lo\mcnt department as a new’ employee. In 
figuring the cost wc look into consideration the following items 
based on the average mimbci of persons hired; Indirect la¬ 
bor, treasurer’s roll, expense material requisitioned, liability in- 
buraiK'C, heat, hglrt, Udcplione lolls, telegrams, tcleplione ex- 
uense. employment advertising, traveling expenses, stationery 
and office sujiplies, rent of typewriters, fire insurance, fire and 
police, janitor service, overtime meals, and miscellaneous 
supplies. 

In the niajonly of occupations in the aeroplane industry it 
IS not possible to go into the ojicn labor market and secure ex¬ 
perienced aeroplam* mechanics Necessarily v’c must develop 
most of our men and in doing this the element of cost is more 
difficult to determine tlian would be the case in a well organized 
imsincss long standing. ^ 

\N’e rcclntly conducted an investigatiorf by^divisions in our 
industry and the following is a statement from Mi. C. G 
Kobinson, superintendent of our wood mill; 

Tbc cofi of rcplaeini men m tkU diviiion baa been very exjiendve. 
For tku reason we bare ilwaya been very carefal In tbe ducharfc of any 
employee, preferring to put up with a certain meiaure of inefBdenev 
rather than incur tbe annoyance and conac<]uent coat which inevitably fol- 
iowed tbe replacement of an employee. ■ 

Tbta exccative coat m tabor turnover ia due to the accuracy wtn vbkb 
tbe work baa to be performed and while we control to tbe miniaan, Ac 
diaebarge of employees, we arc unable to control tbe arbitrary layoffs, due 
to changes of plaM, caucellationa, etc. 
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Iq our converoitton I told you that for every man replaced h coat thia 
diviaion $ioo before the man became efficient and capable of performing a 
dependable day'a work. After further inveatigattou 1 want to qualify thia 
atatement by explaining to you that I meant only that this cost of |ioo 
repreaented macnine operatoss and woodworkers, hut did not cover the 
propeller situation, where the cost of replacing a man is (300. I cite for 
your information a few inatanccB substantiate the atatement made 
to you. f 

Aa a general proposition when a man who is a reasonably ^ood cabinet 
maker or woodworker comes into our propeller department it takes six 
months of solid training and driving for him to reach grade C. 

flxample A: Grade A man requiring an average time to make a pro¬ 
peller of 7^ hours has instructed approximately 30 men, only three of 
whom have turned out as real propeller makeis The others have failed 
and have been transferred to other departments or received their releases. 

Example B; This man started hve months ago At that time he aver¬ 
aged 18 hours on a propeller. His time today is 9 3 hours on a similar 
propeller. 

Example C: An experienced propeller maker hired at Grand Rapids. 
He started out by spoiling two propelleis Average time per propeller 13 
hours. 

Example D: Class A man. time to make propeller 7 5 hours. This 
he averages when alone. When breaking in a new man it takes him 13.8 
hours on the job. 

Exsmplc E; Transferred from the boat hull department recently. 
Started as an expert woodworker. He is averaging about 18 5 hours on a 
propeller. 

Example F: Transferred from the boat hull department as an expert 
woodworker. Ha is averaging 15 0 hours on a propeller, The prescribed 
time on this propeller is 4 hours. 

Regarding machine operations and woodworkers in general, it is my 
pesilton that it costs us $100 for every replacement and this is fully con- 
Armed by the following facts. Before a man can be proclaimed efficient 
he ffluat reach the .stage of an expert blue print reader. Approximately 
one man in four will qualify after a period of training varying from one 
to twelve months. 

The following table shows the time it takes to break in a machine 
operator, working either on a shaper, slicker or automatic shaper, finish 
■aw or tennoner. In the shaping of wood parts by hand it takes one to 
three months to tram a man before he reaches a reasonable classification. 


Months 
of training 

Machinei 


1 to la 
( Sticker 
( Shaper 
( Auto shaper 


1 to 6 ‘ 
Tennoner * 
Finish Saw 


t to 3 
Router 

Strut machine 
Rip saw 
Boring machine 


Machine Shop Woekeis 

lE 

It would appear to me that in the adjustment of costs this 
item would be one to he taken into consideration, as it certainly 
is a bit element. 

The following is the estimated time necessary to train un- 
ilnlled Wken in the metal division on vahous operations: 
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Department. 

Punch press . 

Chopper and ineta) sawa... 

Hand screw machine. 

J'roduction lathe . 

Produciinu milling; machine 

I)m 1I press . 

Sheet metal tube filtnR;<<.. 
Sheet metal bench hand... 

Furnace brazer . 

Torch weldiiiif . 

Heal treat. 

Sand blast . 

Polishing . 

Plating. 


Time 
reqtxired 
to learn. 
l weeV 

3 daya 
i week 

JO diyi 
1 week 
a daya 

4 weeks 
4 weeks 
4 weeks 
4 weeks 
) week 

1 week 

2 weeks 
I hour 


b.oit 



time 

per hour 


per cent. 

centi. 

Cost. 

50 

45 

$ 11.25 

J5 

45 

«. 0 J 

25 

45 

S.fij 

75 

45 

01.IS 

25 

• 45 

563 

Su 

45 

4.05 

50 

45 

45-00 

25 

45 • 

ai .50 

jn 

45 

9.00 

SO 

45 

4500 

10 

45 

2.25 

25 

45 

5.63 

25 

45 

n .45 

0 



Average... 


. .$ 40.03 


Ihcsc figures do j)ot tukc into consideration any of the 
clcincrits of overhead surli as are mentioned in the cost analysis 
of the emplovment department This allows only for the actual 
tinie required to lireak in an unskilled operator in the different 
jobs 

In the ease of a first class macliinist the cost of replacing 
him is relatively small Me is j^iven the hluc prints and it mat¬ 
ters Iiltie to a first class man whether he is working on acro- 
filane parts or on marine engines 

In the case of a machine set-up man the cost of replacing 
inm is much greater than a machine operator The set-up man 
must necessarily learn the location of the different tools and fix¬ 
tures for the v'arious classes of work he is called upon to handle. 
It should not take him over a day or two Iicforc he is perform¬ 
ing real piodiiction work We estimate the cost of breaking 
in a set-up man to he $:;o 

In the tool room wV find the opinion is that a first class tool 
maker represents a very small cost in labor turnover. The 
work requires careful attention and the ammnrt of work turned 
out does i^ot measure in the same categor>- as production work. 


Flying Boat Hull Depastme.vt 

In our boat hull departmept we found it extremely 

difficult to estimate a cost due to tiie fact that every man in 
the department had to learn the operation and the usual prac¬ 
tice was to start aJJ of them in on the simple work ^id by 
easy stages develop them to the most important jobs. It will 
take about a month’s time to turn out a first class man in this 
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department regardless of his previous experience as an expert 
woodworker on other operations. We grade our men in pay 
dining the learning period and if we rate a man on an average 
of 50 cents per hour and allow that it takes a month to train 
him it is safe to say he has cost Vs $117. 

In the panel Vr wing department the length of time re¬ 
quired is fri^m two weeks !o a month and figuring the rate at 
50 cents per hour would co«.t ns from $5850 to $117 to replace 
a man on this w’ork. 

liOAT ANU PlANL AsSFMHI.V 

In our final boat and i)l:inc asscmlily department we go 
through the same general line of operation to instruct a man 
as we do in our other departments It takes from thicc to five 
days to develop a man to a luniu where he is able to handle this 
particular work without an> ennsKh-rahie loss In other words 
wc do not put a “gicen" man on a class of work in oiir final 
assembly where ibeic is any possibility of his spoiling work, and 
then again our supersision is so exact in tins wtirk and every 
man’s work is checked so fieiiuentiy that he would not be left 
long cnougli to spoil any work. 

However, alter a woikman has become thoroughly ex¬ 
perienced and cap.iblc of canymg on his own end of the work 
the cost of replacing linn is considerable. Tiic superintendent 
of this division estimates tlial it costs the company at least $100 
every time one of his best men leaves him. 

In figuring the actnal cost of laliur turnover for our plant 
it is impcrati\c that wc realize the extraordinary need of the 
shop and the method of training and instructing we have de¬ 
veloped in our production w'ork 

Unskim-kd Womkn Workers . 

We have inaiulained a training school for instructing un- 
skill<!8 fcln.ilc workers going into ^a^lous production, inspec¬ 
tion and clerical positions qnd wc find that the .average over¬ 
head cost for training these people for a three months' period 
is $34.27, allowing an average attendance of 278 girls under 
training^ 

In determining the cost of training the girls and women the 
following items were considered: Indirect labor, treasurer's 
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roll, expense materials requisitioned, liability insurance, sta¬ 
tionery and office supplies, heat, power and light, depreciation 
of factory building, fire and police service, janitor service, tele¬ 
phone expense, telephone tolls, telegrams, repair and main¬ 
tenance buildings. • 

Estimating that 75 per cent of this cost carf be charged to 
the finished product turned out by the school and pu^ into pro¬ 
duction, would make the actual cost of training the workers 
$8.47. In this particular case wc have a definite fixed proposi¬ 
tion. Here we have the unskilled, untrained female worker 
who must l»e instructed licfore she can be placed on production 
work. In order to ac(onijilish this we placed her in the train¬ 
ing department for an intensive training and we must of ne¬ 
cessity maintain an organi/ation of instructors and assistants 
to equip her properly fc)r shop work 

When she is promoted she is better (pialtfied for production 
work than a new' cniplo\ce coming directly into the shop with¬ 
out passing through tlic training deprirtment, and considering 
the same eU-mont oi overluad tha! is already mentioned, it is 
safe to say that the cost of training lier directly in production 
departmcnlv would be at least too per cent greater, allowing 
for the extra tunc it would take foremen to instruct her, wear 
and tear of machinery and tools, loss of production, spoiled 
work and mistakes and general overhead expense. 

By far tlie most economical way of reducing the cost of 
replacing workers in prodiirtion work is to route them through 
a training department for intensive training wlicrc they will 
handle exactly the same prodiut tli(;> would be expected to turn 
out on production woiHc. 

DETERMTMNG COST OE TURNOVER 
OF LABOR’ 

The following tentative proposals for a real cost syVem for 
labor turnover are oflFcred for criticism. To date all estiiaates 
of the cost of hiring and firing have*becn mere guesswork. 

To follow the method here proposed will be expensive, but 
once there have been accumulated reliable statistics on the sub¬ 
ject the process of Correction and follow-up will not be Mostly. 

* By Boyd Fisher. Former Vice-President, Detroit ExeentiTes Onb. 
U. S. bttreao of Labor Statistics. BoL say. p. 60-6$. October, 1917. 
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Furthermore, the research can well be parceled out among vari¬ 
ous plants to render immediate results of value. This, how¬ 
ever, should not he mistaken for saying that the extent of each 
clement of cost is the same in various plants. It is probably 
merely sulTicicntly the same so tliat if several plants study each 
feature the average results will yield an honest, average figure. 
Each indivicUi^l plant must determine its own cost to get accurate 
results for its own guidance, and must expect the cost to vary 
somewhat from year to year. 

Mr. Alexander estimated the cost of hiring a laborer at 
$8,50 and an unskilled machine operative at $73.50. Thus we sec 
that if his figures are correct a 100 per cent turnover of un¬ 
skilled machine operatives costs as much as an 860 per cent 
turnover of laborers. This difTerence in cost warrants our 
spending money and time to get reliable data Furthermore, it 
reveals how inccmclubive is the practice of stating turnover 
merely in percentages which lump together turnover of all 
grades of workers A definite knowledge of cost will show us 
where we ought to place the greatest emphasis in efforts to re¬ 
duce turnover, and will guide us accurately in deciding how 
much to spend on apprentice instruction, welfare work, and im¬ 
proved employment methods, and especially give us knowledge 
of an employee's increasing usefulness to a concern as a basis 
for making wage increases for long service. 

It should be noted, in connection with the accompanying out¬ 
line, that no mention is made of the cost of rchiring former em¬ 
ployees. This obviously differs from the cost of hiring new 
men. The cost, however, can be figured for. each item precisely 
as with new employees. Former and new employees should 
simply be analzed separately. 

dkteLmining cost of turnover. 

I. What i» meant by "turnover'’: 

I. The average standing pay roU for any given period shoulo be given 
as basts. 

M In case there is a general reduction in the number of positions dur- 
ina the period, the percentage of new employeea to the average 
atanding pay roll should be taken 

3. In caae there is an increase in the organization, the percentage of 
ouitters to (he average atanding pay roll should be taken. In the 
nrat case the amount by which the number of ouitters exceeds 
the number of new employees accounts for the reduction. In the 
second case the amount by which the new employees exceed the 

S uitliTS accounts for the increase, 
tics in the cost of turnover: 

I. Coat varies by classes of akiti of employees hired— 

A. Highly sUUed, all-round machinuts or master workmen— 
fa) Require little instmetion. 

(bj Are easy on machines. 
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(c) Are ecoQomieat with euppUcs. 

(d) Soon reach normal output. 

(e) Scrap minimum of product. 

B. Semiskilled men—"operatives"—who have operated some one 

or two machines just lung enough to make production on 
those machines— 

(a) Require instructions oi new jobs. 

(b) Are harder on machines. 

(c) Arc careless with supplies. 

(d) Do not soon reach normal output 

(e) Have high scrap average, 

C. Unskilled operatives-- 

(a) Require still mure instiuctuin. 

(b) Are deadly on machines 

(c) Are wasteful of supplies. 

(d) May never reach normal oiiiput. 

(e) Scrap as much as they pioduce. 

D. Laborers— 

(a) Require little instruction ami get less 

(b) Don't use macbine.s. 

(c) Can’t waste many suiiplus. 

(d) Have short learning periods 

(c) Scrap nothing. 

E. Clerks — 

(a) Require as much in.structioii as "B " 

(b) Are about as batd on machines as "IS." 

(c) Use cheaper suppln s 

(d) Take as long as "B" to reach output but cost less per unit 

(e) Use no prouuct and lienee waste nonr 

(f) Have a liigh factor of expensive errors 

2 Cost results will vary according to completeness of analysts We 

should consider the following ii(ms ' 

A. Cost of hiring, the only item whuh has a tendency to go Up 
with the reduction of turnover, because it is the only factor 
on a "production” basis 

B Cost of insiruction. 

C. Cost of added wear and tear on e<|Uiprnent operated by green 
hands. 

D. Cost of reduced production on machines operated by green 
bands, when payment is not strictly prupurlional to output. 

E. Cost of exces* plain necessary to make up production lost on 
machines operated by green bands 

F. Cost of scrap over and aliove the amount normal for ex¬ 
perienced men. 

We need not jrunsidcr nduced sales due to del^ m achcdules 
or to spoilt work because they are too dimcult to deter¬ 
mine; neither should we count danger of strike# due to agi¬ 
tation a,.long new employer s, because too occasional But 

these things exist and should be considefed, as showing our 
other coat estimates a.s probably conservative 

3 Cost results will vary, according to length of time new employees 

ar^ followed up— , 

A. firing docs not vary in this way. % • 

B. instruction usually is Itmttrd to an arbitrary tiroe'-'two or 

three days, , 

C. The new worker probably requires around three months to 
get familtir with machine in all respects, although this esti¬ 
mate remains to be proved. * 

D Up to probably four weeks the new employee improeei rapid¬ 
ly. It takes him probably six months to "hit bis best stride." 
Not so, however, with laborers. 

£. The excess plant requirement is proportional to reduced pro* 
doction 4 * 

* Cost of accidents incurred by new employees should be considered in 
tack of the places in the outline where the following cIssoififitioD is used. 
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F. Excess scrap probably persists for a longer period than re¬ 
duced production, because most men acquire speed more 
(juakly than accuracy. 

G. Waste keeps pace latgcly with scrap 

. Cost vanes accotding to the type and value of the equipment used 

by new employees, with respect to cost of— 

A. Hiring—not so. 

H. Instruction—true to a large extent. 

(J. Wear ‘jnd tear—to very large extent. 

l) KecJucecJ production—holds true. 

K. JDxceas plant requirement—especially and chiefly. 

F. Scrap—-to some extent. 

G. Waste—to some extent 

Among the different classes of employees this vanatton is sig- 
nitivanl, as follows 

Class A. This is important, because they are likely to use cx- 
pensive e(|Uipinciit. 

Class B. Important for same reason. 

Class C Important 

Class I). Docs not hold true of laborers, who use little equip¬ 
ment. 

Cla.ss K, Holds true in less degree. 

Figuring toljl costs, while taking the above variables into account. 

. To figure cost of hiring - itemue • - 

A. Standard tost per employee for physical examination Spread 
tost of total tiumbcr examined over total number hired. 

B Member.ship in einplcvers' associations and other labor 
bureaus. Spread atinual cost over number hired 

C. denial help and all other salaries of imploynient depart¬ 

ment Figure total number of men on “live” record during 
the year, whether employed or not. .Subtract the total for 
average Ktamling pay roll Ibc ratio of remainder of iiamc«i 
to the total on “live” record is proportion of cost of salaries 
which should he spread over the numher of men hired. 

This Rubti action ol a proportion for employees on the pay roll 
IS made in recognition of the fact that there would need to 
be clerical work of this sort, even if there were no hiring 
at all. 

D. Coat of advertising, trips out of town for men, office rent, 
new badges, and mUcellaneoua, divided among number hired 

E. Cost of pi lilting prorated over number hired according 
to “C.” 

These items do not vary according to length of service or class 
of skill or types of equipment used. 

a Instruction—itemize— 

A. Time of foremen spent with new employees. 

B. Time of workmen detailed as instructors for handling ma¬ 
chines. , . 

C. Time of “time study” men acting as occasional instructors 

for bandlmg work. * . 

Figure separately for an average month for each class of skill 
“A” to “E.” 

i Wear and teai—iit.Tiize— 

W A. Time of mainicoance department on machines operated by 
new employees minus a constant factor of time for ea- 
perieeced employees, (Obtain this factor by recording for 
a sufficient period the time of maintenance men spent on 
the average with a‘selected group of employees of all lengths 
of service over one year). 

B. Cost of mitenali used for repairs on machinea operated by 

new employees, minus a constant factor of material, for all 
employees. (Obtain as in “A.”) i. . 

‘ The above necessitatea at least tempora y use of job tickeU 
for maintenance men, with apace on ticketa to indicate time 
•pent with new and old employeea. . 

C, Bre^age and wear on toola, diea, and jigi oaed by o** 
ployce*. mtnna a constant tnctor lor expencnced employtcn. 
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D. Constant factor of cost per man for premature depreciation 
of machinery. This caiv only be guessed at, but it may be 
more closely approximatrd by a genuine research, which 
would— 

(a) Take certain typical machines now worn out. 

(b) Find out best records of wear from the makers 

(c) Compare average wAr in given plant; and 

(d) Spread the difference over the numk^r of new men who 

worked on those maehincs during 

(e) The actual life of those machines Once determined by 

careful studies and compared with the rfsuUs of other 
students, this could be made a constant factor for each 
plant, or each type of inaohinery, relative to complexity 
of design Figure all but the last noint for average 
month foi all classes of skill, save laborers 
.abor cost of reduced producUmi I hia can not be figured exactly, 
but can be, approxiinafelv, bv avei aging the rrsulta obtained by 
looking at the matter from several points of view. I suggest the 
follOWlllR-- 

A First alternative— u -j 1 

(a) Determine by time study and standard practice the ideal 

capacity of each machine .mil production center in 
terms of production per hour 

(b) In order not to ebarge up to turnover any loss of pro- 

duefion due to defeits in s.hednling, reiurd the actual 
manhours worked on each piodiietion center for a 
given period and. thus, 

(rl Arnvr al tolnl omi.,n fi.r thal nl.ml.tr of hour. 

(d) The difference between this and the actual output la tne 
loss due to turnover and tnav be 

(c) Prorated to the niimbir of nien 

TheoreticAlly, woikers have been paid for ideal output. 
I’ruc this reduced pindiicfion. therefore, at cost of de- 
partinrnls in onestion of direct and indirect 1*bor All 
„,hrr „r„„ ol Cos. arc ,.|scwhcrc prov„l,-.l for, under 
“waste," “excess plant." “wear and tear, etc If a 
niece price 1- paid, however, new worker*, like old, 
being paid onlv for work actually j"""- 
of indirect labor Bhoiiid he assessed again*t the labor 
cost of reduced produetion The above method 1* not 
smetw true, but if th- id.al machine capacity is based 
uprn the observed output of experienced operatives. It 
will be sufficiently correct 

" (.)''s“<:'l«t"'r'n'um'bcr'of .nn. hincs worked hy n. w men «nd .n 
’ ’ Cfual number of l.kr iiMchitie. worked by men over 
yr'.r in sery.cr , _ .. 

as average 


Vfsr in servn-k- 

(h) Record the prodtietion nf rach group uni 
new men reaches the total of th? old 


(c) Time re<iuired to rc.ich this may be 
• ^'difference of prodiKlion during jhis time may be 

w ““ ^Tnreed ovr "hrnnmiKr „b.. .vrd Jnd .he .ver.ir iW" 

c L.hnre«'«n"b^ flcured'".n .bnot the ,.me «,y, nimely- 
/-v Take a set ooantity of trucking, etc . .. 

h) cSmnTe .he number of nr, M ef.ln.t the num^r 0« old 

(c) Dr^^me'^''«"heri™pr»”" to" 

<■<’ '^fyel-Sriei-mfuT .fm?' f:rto?e“;rnnT,h”:'' l,«”5 
prudaction of tTerage new laborer. 
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5. Excess plant cost of reduced production— 

A. Assume that the plant investment required under present 
conditions will bear the same ratio to total investment in 
plant which would be needed if there were no turnover, as 
the production which would be possible with the present 
equipment operated by all experienced men would bear to 
the actual output. In other words, if your reduced produc- 
tioi^js 20 per cent your cxecss plant required is ao per cent. 
This IS stated as axiomatic 

B. Find the present inventory. 

C. * Figure on the basis of your present loss of production bow 

much less equipment would be necessary without labor turn¬ 
over. 

D. The difference may be used as basis for figuring the amounts 
of— 

(a) Interest on capital. 

(b) Depreciation. 

(c) Power. 

(d) Insurance. 

(c) Rent. 

(f) Repairs. 

Which .lie due to luriiover 

K. Figure by shops, as if separate plants, for each class of skill 
Uning equipment and spread cost over turnover in those 
classes. 

Excess plant cost and labor cost of reduced production should 
be figured separately an>l then added together, instead of 
pturating exces-s plant co>t as a burden on the labor cost of 
lost production, because the burden is not the same man for 
man, and department for department. Furthermore, in de¬ 
partments where wages arc in ptoportion to efficiency, "ex¬ 
cess plant" costs plus excess supervision constitute the sum 
lost by slow production. 

6. Spoiled work— 

A. Select at random two equal groups of men representing 
evenly all gradc.s of skill save laborers, one a group of new 
employee*., the other, of men over one year in service. 

n. Compare total scrap losses for each group until approximate¬ 
ly even per day period for some time The point at which 
It begins to be even may be taken as showing the average 
time required to reach normal scrap record 

C. Subtract total scrap made by old men from total made by 
new men and divide the difference by the number in a group 
to get total sciRp per new empfoyee hired. 

7. Waste— 

Figure the same as scrap. The item includes waste of oil, cutting 

compound, oompresfed air, etc 



MEDICAL examination OF .WORKERS 

PHYSICAL EXAMINATION OF WOKKERS’ 

The spirit of individualism is rapidly passing out of modem 
society, to be replaced by an increasing solicitude for methods 
which aim at greater cooperation between various social units, 
the better conservation of human life and health, and an in¬ 
creasing recognition of the importance of the individual to so¬ 
ciety at large. 

We are gradually coming to a reali/.ation that continued in¬ 
dustrial prosperitv is not (kpendent, in the last analysis, upon 
the tons of raw niatuial (•onsumid n(»r the money value of the 
finished product, but upon tlu' physical efiiricncy of the worker 
and the Icngtli of the period of his economic productivity. 

There can be no question that the value of the individual to 
society is conditioned mot e by the length of this period than any 
other factor. The stage of growth and development from in¬ 
fancy to manhood is at a heavy, though rightful, cost to society, 
a cost which is becoming larger from year to year, because of 
the increased pains taken and skill exercised to insure the greater 
efficiency of the finished human product and the longer time 
devoted to this end. During his years of economic productivity 
the individual repays\this debt to society. 

It is evident tljai the returns from these human investments 
are variable. Some return manifold the ccftl, others increase 
greatly this debt. The most important factor determining the 
economic* return the social unit shall make consist in the condi¬ 
tion of hJs health. The maintenance of continuous state of 
physical efficiency is the best guarantee that each social unit 
shall easily and abundantly discharge his debt to society. 

Few of us'have any accurate realization of the enormous 
losses caused each year in all indnstries by the ill health of 
workers, for the most part due to preventable causes. In a re¬ 
cent address by Drf L. K. Frankel, it appears from thcVxperi- 

< By J. W. Schrretchewtky. Surgeon, V. S. Public Health Senrice. 
Reprint Public Health Reports. VoL 39. No. 47. November no, 1914. 
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ence of the local sick benefit societies of Leipsic and vicinity in 
Germany, that the annual loss from sickness per lOO male work¬ 
ers in 83 occupations was gio days, varying from 395 days in 
barbers and personal altendanjs to 1,574 days in cardboard and 
paper>box factc^ry workers. In female workers the loss was still 
higher, varying from 560 days in bookkeepers and ofiice em¬ 
ployees to* 1,978 days in workers in skins, hides, and other animal 
refuse, the average being 1,138 days 

In 1910 the First National Conference on Industrial Disea.ses' 
addressed a memorial to the President of the United States, in 
which it was stated that there occurred annually in the United 
States 13,400,000 cases of illness among workers, involving an 
economic yearly loss of nearly three-fourths of a billion dollars. 

As a large part of this huge loss i.s preventable, it is clear 
that society is not fostering foolish fads nor indulging in vague 
humanitarianism by displaying active interest in the physical con¬ 
dition of its units. It is only natural, therefore, that the question 
of the physical examination of workers (or medical supervision, 
as I prefer to term it) should have attracted increasing attention 
in recent years. 

It is my intention to discuss briefly the purpose of such med¬ 
ical supervision, its value, and the results we may expect in the 
future from the practical application of the useful data it can be 
made to provide. 

We are, of course, well aware of the specific reasons for the 
introduction of the physical examination of workers in this 
country. The enactment of legislation for the compensation of 
workmen for injuries has rendered such examination advisable 
for the purpose of determining the physical condition of work¬ 
men upon entering employment, so that unjust claims for acci¬ 
dental injuries might be avoided, and the hazard to fellow 
employees, arising from physical defects in workers,, reduced. 

Begun on thL ba.'^is, we are rapidly coming to thf realization 
of great value of such medical supervision in a larger sense. 
The beneficent results of the widespread campaign for safety 
have focused the attention of the industrial world in a way, 
possible in no other manner, to the very great importance of 
health in the abstract. We are beginning fully to recognize the 
fact that the very r'inciplc which renders xit expedient to safe- 

* Dr. W. Gilnvi Thompaon; The Occupationai Diacaaca of Modern 
Life. Read before die axiaaM meetinc of the Cnioberland Cooaty Medical 
Sociity, Portland ie., December 8. 1911. p. a. 
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guard health and limb, renders it equally expedient, by extension, 
to safeguard the health of the worker from all standpoints. 

In accordance with this principle, large industrial plants 
everywhere arc beginning voluntarily to study industrial sanita¬ 
tion and to extend measures, orig*inally intended solely to reduce 
accidents, so that they also serve to diminish ftic incidence of 
disease. They are realizing that, as it is their duty tp minimize 
the effects of ignorance and carelessness m producing accidents, 
so, in similar fashion, the operation of these causes in the pro¬ 
duction of sickness should be reduced, as a person who is ill 
through carelessness or lack of knowledge is just as much a de¬ 
pendent upon society as one in the same condition from injury. 

Let us now proceed to a discussion of the aims of such med¬ 
ical supervision. The goal to which we arc evidently tending is 
to render all industries “safe.” While certain hazards inherent 
in industries must necessarily he encountered, our object is to 
minimize their detrimental innucnce. In other words, we arc 
subscribing to the principle that, per se, an industry ought not to 
exercise an unhcalthful influence upon the worker; that occupa¬ 
tion in that industry ought not to curtail the average period of 
economic productivity. 

Suppose that all precautions have l)ecn taken to prevent the 
operation of injurious factors in a given industry; suppose that 
due care has been given to the sanitation of workrooms; sup¬ 
pose that the occurrence of accidents has been reduced to a 
minimum by proper rules, the safeguarding of machinery, and 
the education of the workers, have wc done all wc can or ought 
to do in the w^ay of.guarding the industry from economic loss 
through disabilities? ^'hc answer is, “No.” We will achieve 
results far in advance of anything accomplished by the methods 
above described if, in addition to this, a system of medical super¬ 
vision with periodic physical examinations of all employees be 
introduced* There can be no question th^t such •examinations 
constitute Ae most efficient means at our command for main¬ 
taining the individual in a continuous state of physical efficiency. 

As a general proposition such mediqal supervision should have 
for its objects the following points; 

1. The prevention of the introduction, and the control, of 

communicable diseases among workers. , 

2. The detection of physical defects and diseases in their 
incipiency among workers. 
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3. The adaptation of the work to the physical condition of 
the worker. 

4. Advice to the worker as to his own physical condition. 

5. A careful record of the actual physical condition of work¬ 
ers. ^ 

6. The education of workers. 

7. The prevention of occupational diseases. 

We will now take up each one of these points for discussion. 

1. The control of communicable diseases. —It would seem a 
matter of simple justice that tlie worker should be protected 
from exposure to infection from coworkers suffering from com¬ 
municable diseases. 

As an example of this, tlie Public Health Service was re¬ 
cently called upon to investigate, in a large steel plant, an out¬ 
break of trachoma, which, as you know, is a contagious disease 
of the eyes, frequently resulting in great impairment or loss of 
vision. The situation w’as found to be so acute that the com¬ 
pany took immediate steps at large expense to eradicate the dis¬ 
order, in view of the imminent spread of the disease throughout 
the factory personnel A system of medical supervision, which, 
I am given to understand, this company has now adopted, would, 
in the first instance, have prevented this outbreak. 

2. The detection of iticil<ient defects and diseases. —Many in¬ 

dividuals have their efficiency much impaired because they are 
suffering from some easily corrcctible defect the existence of 
which was unsuspected by tlicm. Others are suffering from 
diseases, such as pulmonary tuberculosis, in an incipient condi¬ 
tion which, if neglected, would make suqh advances as to pre¬ 
clude subsequent recovery. Medical suptrvision creates an op¬ 
portunity for detecting such defects and diseases before the 
damage wTought is irreparable and of advising the worker of 
the steps which should be taken for their improvement or cor¬ 
rection. • , 

^ Adaptation of the work to the physical condition of the 
worker.—‘It is evident that some classes of work require certain 
physical qualifications or i^he absence of certaia physical defects 
or diseases. It is obvious that persons suffering from hernia 
should not work at occupations which require the lifting of 
heavx objects, persons suffering from nep{iritis should not en¬ 
gage in occupations involving great fiuctuations in temperature 
or exposure to cold and dampness, nor should persons suffering 
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from cardiac disease be placed in situations where physical ex' 
ertion is required, or where a sudden vertigo may endanger the 
individual or his coworkers. Medical supervision gives the 
needed opportunity of adjusting^thc duties of the individual to 
his physical capacities, so that the productiveness of the in- 
dividual remains at a maximum compatible with his physical 
condition, without his being endangered or causing* injury to 
others by reason of his infirmities. 

4. Advice to the worker .—The great opportunity which 
medical supervision affords to advise workers concerning their 
physical condition is an advantage which can not be over¬ 
estimated. The helpful interest*thus displayed on the part of 
the employer toward the physical condition of workers awakens 
that spirit of cooperation on their part which is necessary to the 
maintenance of “safe” industrial conditions. Such, at least, has 
been the experience of plants in which medical supervision has 
been put in operation. In addition to this, workers should be 
encouraged to visit the plant hospital whenever they feel sick, 
so that, on the one hand, if the symptoms are serious, the worker 
can be advised to stop work before further injury has occurred, 
or, on the other, if the ailment be trivial, a minimum of time will 
be lost from work. 

5. Record of the physical condition .—For proper medical 
supervision it is essential that careful records of the physical 
condition of workers be kept. In the first place a record of the 
physical examination serves, on the one hand, to safeguard 
against unjust claims for compensation in the case of injuries, 
while, on the other, a record of physical fitness will help to sub¬ 
stantiate just claims for such injuries. In the second, such rec¬ 
ords constitute most valuable data for studying the average 
physique and the condition of the health of workers in any in¬ 
dustry. • 

6. Education of the workers .—We are /amtliar with the ex¬ 
cellent work already accomplished in the prevention of ^eddents 
by means of the education of workers. A similar campaign in 
teaching them how to keep well should have like effects in re¬ 
ducing the number of cases of illness. 

7. The prevention of occupational dtrrom.—Systematic med¬ 
ical supervision is almost excellent agent to prevent the •ocur- 
rence of occupational diseases among workers. When such dis¬ 
eases are found in a plant the first cases will be detected fay 
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the medical supervision, so that the sanitary defects responsib!e 
for them may be readily corrected. The supervision would serve 
also as a constant check upon the efficiency of the methods in¬ 
troduced to prevent the occurrence of occupational diseases. 

Type of Physical Examination Contemplated 

The importance of making physical examinations thorough 
can not be overemphasized. A reliable record of the physical 
condition can not be obtained by a hasty and superficial exam¬ 
ination; the data so collected arc of no especial value, nor can 
incipient disease be detected by such methods. What is especially 
needed is a standard form of physical examination, so that the 
data obtained in this manner for various industries may be com¬ 
parable. 

Workers found suffering from physical defects and diseases 
should he held under observation and requested to report back 
for reexamination, so that advice as to their condition may be 
given, as well as a watch kept upon their progress to recovery. 
It is also earnestly recommended that periodic reexaminations be 
made of all workers, as (his is the best way of insuring a con¬ 
tinuous state of health on their part. 

It is evident from the foregoing that the scheme of medical 
supervision contemplated in this paper is extensive and would 
entail considerable expense to put in operation. The question 
which inevitably arises is: “Will it pay?” The answer must be 
unhesitatingly in the affirmative. The experience of all plants in 
which such systems have been put in oper^ion is so satisfactory 
that no doubt has arisen in the minds of Vheir officers that med¬ 
ical supervision ^oes pay in increased cfficieftcy of the working 
force, greater content of the workers, greater cooperation be¬ 
tween employers and employed, and in greatly diminished loss 
of time and'sufferiiig from preventable disease. 

Jherc is another aspect of this question of medical super¬ 
vision upon which I have not as yet dwelt. We are in need of 
more exact information in order to render our industries ‘‘safe” 
from a health standpoint. While it is manifestly wasteful to 
introduce superfluous precautions in industries, it is equally a 
part {»f social justice to see that such preputions be adequate. 
The physical examination of workers gives us information, 
which can be so well obtained in no other way, as to the diseases 
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and defects peculiar to workers and the specific influence of oc¬ 
cupations upon the health of the individual. 

Let me illustrate this point: At present the Federal Public 
Health Service is entering upon^a study of diseases of occupa¬ 
tion. The first and most important question in Ijie consideration 
of this subject is, naturally, What is the efTccl of different occu¬ 
pations upon the health of workers? The service i* just con¬ 
cluding an investigation, undertaken at the solicitation of the 
Joint Hoard of Sanitary Control of the Garment Trades, in New 
York, ns to the influence of this industry upon the health of its 
workers. The most important line of study which the service 
pursued in this investigation consisted of careful physical exam¬ 
ination of several thousand garment workers. As a result of 
these physical examinations the Public Health Service is now in 
possession of rather precise data, obtainable so well in no other 
way, as to the effects of this occupation upon the health of the 
individual, the average physical condition of garment workers, 
the types of diseases, and disabilities from which the workers 
suffer. The service is, therefore, in a position to formulate use¬ 
ful recommendations for the .sanitary improvement of this in¬ 
dustry. These studies the service hopes to extend to other 
industries as facilities permit. 

Wc sec from the foregoing the great value of physical exam¬ 
inations of workers in obtaining accurate data as to the effects 
of industries upon health. The general introduction of systems 
of medical supervision, w'ith periodic physical examinations in 
various industries, will result in the collection of a body of sim¬ 
ilar data, which, when studied, will form a logical basis for prac¬ 
tice recommendations to make all such industries safe from a 
health standpoint. * In other words, the mcdii^l supervision of 
workers, if generally introduced, will point clearly the way to 
enable eaqh industry to sanitate itself. When we have reached 
this point jt wil! be found that the enovnotfs economic loss 
caused in industries by preventable diseases and disabilities will 
have largely disappeared. 
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RELATION OF FOREMEN TO TliE 
WORKING FORCE’ 

It is a very impressive circumstaticc to witness the be¬ 
ginning of a larger scheme of co-operative management than 
has heretofore obtained. It is also good to reflect that this 
larger share, this broadening of the basis of management, 
comes not as a result of any friction or general disaffection, 
or unrest, or inisiiiKlcrstanding, but comes rather in the di¬ 
rection of natural, unforced progress. 

You will hear more and more, esiiecially if you read the 
literature of nianagenient, if you follow the teclmical maga¬ 
zines, indeed if you follow the newspapers and popular periodi¬ 
cals, you will licar more and more tlic exj.'ression, “human en¬ 
gineering.” 

Now, what is “liiiman engineering?” Let me read a brief 
statement by that greatest genius in the history of the world, 
Mr. Thomas A. Edison, who wrote me a letter a few months 
ago and that letter has been printed on the co\’cr of the Janu¬ 
ary numlier of the Engineering Magazine, which is now called 
^‘Industrial Management," a change of name, by the way, which 
is significant too of fhe fact that engineering, and production, 
are essentially problems of management, of^ the handling of 
human beings. Mr. Edison wrote: 

“Problems in human engineering will receive during the 
coming yejrs the same genius and attenJion«wHich the nine¬ 
teenth century gave to the more material forms of engineering. 

“We have laid good foundations for industrial prosperity, 
now we want t» assure the happiness^and growth of the workers 
through vocational education, vocational guidance, and wisely 
managed emplo>Tncnt departments. A great field for industrial 
experimentation an(^ statesmanship is opening up.” , 

* From Article by Merer Bloomfield, c<mtainlns tbe eubctance of « talk 
to tbe foremen of tbe International Banreater Co., Cbicafo. Indnatrial 
Management. 5]:S4os. June, >917. 
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Mr. Edison not only believes in human engineering, but I 
have seen on iiis personal desk practically everything printed in 
this country for a year on the .subject of handling help. Within 
a year Mr. Edison and his associates interested in his fourteen 
plants, have re-orgamzcd their labor departments, they have es¬ 
tablished a clearing house and arc beginning to effect that same 
kind of tc?ni play to which Mr Perkins invited your attention 
tonight. 

What is happening at West Orange, what is happening here 
is being duplicated all over tlic country, not only in advanced 
establishments like this hv.t in I'ackward establishments like 
some of the tOKtilc nulls of the South and of my own state of 
Massachusetts Last month two hundred employers came to 
our monthly meeting in Poston, wlierc we talked things over as 
we arc doing tonight; 1 suppose full.v twenty ])cr cent of them 
came from the textile nulls of Maine. New Hampshire, Riiodc 
Island, Connecticut and New York Many of them come every 
month to the monthly meeting of our executives who have to 
handle help or are in some w.iv responsible for the working 
forces Thai proves onr cliainnan’s remark that it is not mere 
sentimental enthusiasm we want tn air on Washington’s birth¬ 
day, hut that here is a very real problem in business manage¬ 
ment, here is something winch we arc forced by the spirit of 
the times to understand, to co-operate with and to build on. 

Now the first great pressure on everv' executive, and I re¬ 
gard all you gentlemen as executives, even if yon have only 
two or three people dependent upon you for instructions—the 
first great pressure and force we have to reckon with is the 
fact that no matter liovv backward, how'crude, how ignorant, 
how illiterate are the workers and aliens dnd employes who 
come to your shops, yet there is something in the American 
life, something in the American environment wliich ppts a cer¬ 
tain civic intbllii^cncf and sense of independence ^moiig the 
worlgcrs which every executive must understand and co-operate 
with. 

It is a great mistake asd it is the beginning of the end in 
management not to respect the efforts of each fellow, however 
crude his outward appearance may be, what each fellow is when 
he is his best. Men often show' one side; in one relation and 
another side in another relation. I have liecn for some fifteen 
years pretty busily engaged in all kinds of meditations and con- 
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ferences. Often I would hear some employer say: “Those 
people are just wild animals (referrinp to his partners in the 
business, his employes) ; they arc just wild animals. You 
don’t know them. I know th^m. I have to work with them 
every day. It is all right for you to say there is some good 
in them They arc only here for the dollars, why should I 
waste any lime on them?” Then I would go to*some place 
where the men gathered, in small knots, and those men who 
might be picked as the most stupid and backward men, were 
sometimes the orators of the occasion, the leaders. Men who 
have been pointed out as hopeless seemed to speak in a way 
which if they could talk to the management in the same way 
would have long ago brought them together for the common 
good of the business as a whole 

It is absolutely vital to judge men accurately. If you 
haven’t had a chance to sec what a fellow is capable of, give him 
the benefit of the doubt and make up your mind if you appeal 
to something good in him he will meet you on the level of your 
appeal. If wc aim to meet men on a low' level they will take 
us just on as low a level as we wish to take with them. It is 
w'orth while straining a point to make sure-availing yourself 
of the law of averages alone -thaf tiie more men see the best 
side of you the more likely they arc to give you their best side. 

It is a fact wc have to deal with, that the workers in this 
country, whatever their inheritance, are being educated by in¬ 
fluences of the street, the shop, by societies, newspapers, ma¬ 
gazines, and many of them arc doing a whole lot of thinking. 
Now it is up to us to keep up with all tho forces that are edu¬ 
cating, that are training and influencing the state of mind of 
the men who w^rk with us. Wc should l^iow something of 
what they read so v-'e may read the same thing. We should 
know so^ielhing of the subjects which interest them so we may 
be sure t^ere is not too great a gap beUveeft us mentally and 
the men who work with us. ^ 

Now what has that to do with production? We have a 
pretty definite*job; what more is there for us to do? The 
most intelligent executives in the country today believe that 
good output, good organization, establishment spirit, the spirit 
of give and take, depend on seeing a man is something' more 
than a producing machine. Just as long as the men are only 
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"hands," and only machines, we are sure to build a granite wal'l 
between them and ourselves. 

I have said there is a great deal of education going on among 
the workers. Ihcre are all sorts of institutions, libraries, phi¬ 
lanthropies reaching the most \jackward of the masses par¬ 
ticularly in great industrial centers like Chicago, I beg all the 
foremen who have this great rcsponsihilty of welding together 
this great organization, to respect the processes of training 
going on, iincoiisciously perhaps, but the education which is 
actually going on among the men, deal with that education 
make it serve the welfare of the organization which you are 
pledged to make prosperous. 

Therefore there is a new conccptioii of management. The 
old idea was coercion, threats, I,ad temper, fear, punishment. 
Beware of the man who resorts to punishment as a cure for a 
human situations. That man needs treatment 

The foremost ciririciicy engineers in the coimlrv who began 
with a thoroughly mechanical idea of production, now agree 
witli me when I say that one of the biggest factors in efficiency 
let alone good organization, is good will. The good will of the 
men has as much to do with economy, with sound methods, with 
goo work, with savings, with eliminating waste-good will has 
as much to do witli those items as any mechanical device which 
your planning department may impose 

The greatest problem therefore for every executive in the 
room, for every executive in the United States, is how to get the 
good will of the fellows that work with you in your department. 
Now how arc you going to get this good .w-ill? I do not sav 
you haven t it I am eery sure many of you have I’crhaps all 
of you have that good will. X-'ery good, hut iT vou have it let 
us tace the question of how to keep it. 

I wish it were possible to hear a discussion of why men in 
various shops ca™ thpir departments, a discussion between you 
foretugn of why some of your men get their discharges; and 
the reason vvhy one man fails tinder one executive and makes 

^ m r,‘are facts and should 
^ more and more recorded in a good record of management 
It IS ppor business to have men come and ,to, it gives an in 

taUon m the labor market. It is a great tiling for an organiaa- 
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tion to be known as giving a fellow every chance possible to 
make good, to be known as not permitting any man from the 
President down to be arbitrary with the worker, as being known 
that nobody is allowed to take cjn unfair advantage of the weak¬ 
ness or even the failures of any individual in the establishment. 

It is a wonderful reputation to have and there is no force 
on earth which could stand up against an organization every¬ 
one of whose executives holds himself personally responsible 
that the spirit of protection for every individual shall be alive 
and exercised, particularly in situations winch test the temper 
and try the patience When things go right the virtues are a 
matter of course. It is in extreme situations when the real test 
of whether the right spirit is at work shows itself. 

This seems to be the spirit. It is a wonderful thing to work 
with. But a state of mind will not accomplish what you are 
after -what you do may make a wonderful success of the com¬ 
mon management here. Merely a desire that things shall be 
so, and forgetting the details, will not effect what you are af¬ 
ter. A great many managers in different parts of the country 
are actually getting to w'ork finding out how to build up good 
will among their men. Some have done it by a very liberal sug¬ 
gestion system Well, tiiat in itself does some good, but it 
does not go far enough. To say to every employe that those 
of you who give the best suggestions, those that see dangers 
and propose safety precautions, those of you who know of 
friction spots and tell us about them, will be rewarded, that 
docs not bring very much. 

One thing must he driven out of every organization and that 
is the poison of fear, the element of coercion. Men should 
come to you and*give you their confidences ty?causc you deserve 
them, because they are your friends and look upon you as the 
right so^t of a guide. I have been through some of the in¬ 
structions personally given to Captains ,of Cofripanies in the 
army. Afl the books of instruction describe the Captain as a 
father of the Company. The worst crime a Captain can com¬ 
mit as a father is to be unfair and abuse his authority in re¬ 
lation to the privates. The privates are supposed to come to 
him with all their hopes and ambitions, their woes. That is 
what he is Captaini for. He is supposed to show tho8e«human 
qualities, he is the father of the Company. 

The foreman is a sort of father of that Department. The 
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President and other executives cannot mix with all the men. 
You are the proxies of the men at the lop. You arc the men 
at the top so far as your own world in the shop is concerned. 

But this hope, this plan, this ^spirit of the Harvester manage¬ 
ment will all go^up like smoke unless there is a definite plan 
of communication hetween all tlic foremen at stated intervals 
on prohlcnts, diniculties, methods, ways of exchanging ex¬ 
periences on getting good will, on estahlisliing the desired spirit, 
confidence, interest, steadiness, m tlic working forces. I say 
this not because I think you suffer seriously- I think you are 
better off than many estahlishiiicnts I know of but you camiot 
stand idle, yc^u waul to come as neail\ to a KX) per cent perfect 
organization as is possible. 

I do not believe there is an> in:in ui (his country wise 
enough to come here and sa\, “(iintlemen, here is something 
every foreman must do. Here arc one hundred rules for you 
to follow'.” There is no jiatcnt medicine for you to take that 
will make }nu at once a wonderful executive Comhined, you 
know more of what ought to lie done to make a too per cent 
perfect organization than any .single human being in the world 

My excuse for being here at all and taking your time is to 
make you believe that \oii know more of what >oii can do to 
make a lOO per cent perfect organization than I or any other 
one individual man knows You arc dose to llie problem, you 
know whether you arc getting the sort of meii you ought to 
have, and if you do not get them i.s it the fault of the Labor 
Department, is it the fault of the labor market, is it the fault 
of conditions, is it bad conditions in the plaPt the reputation of 
which you have to live down, is there a pulling down process 
among the men because of errors in the management? You 
know whether you get tlic cream of tlie labor market You 
know whether men leave you for trivial reasons, yo*i know 
whether men leav^ yo<i through misunderstandings aryl because 
of a^id^ble frictions. You know all these things, and I hope 
all or some of you will keep on digging at this proposition and 
build up the efficiency and ytiur insight as to the A^asons for the 
efficiency or inefficiency of this great Corporation; that you will 
learn as managers of men to put down in black and white for 
discussion and analysis and criticism your otJscn'ations on these 
points, and thus build up a knowledge of the situation which 
can be analyzed and recorded and issued as the by-laws and 
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policies of the Internalional Harvester Companies to guide and 
control future foremen, futuie managers, the superintendents 
as well as future employes. 

These policies can best be built up by the combined effort 
and wisdom, experience and thought of you gentlemen who arc 
in the most strategic positions to see what ?vill help make a 
solidified organization • 

Now to do that, 1 hope >011 will later on have some medium 
of communication, wlicthcr it lie a Shop Organ, weekly or 
montlily meetiiips, a system of letters to he wTitten by indi¬ 
vidual forcMiK'n to be read by other foremen, or some other sys¬ 
tem of coniiuuuicaljons fjoiu individuals to groups, so these 
matters may lie thought mil ; and as they liecomc crystallized, 
become adopted by \(nir consent and that of the m.anagemcnt 
as tile planks in the new ronstilntion of team play, of friendship, 
of modem Tweiitietli rentuiy, rnligiitcnccl personnel control. 

One question that bothers every txcculive and it is almost 
the first question that supgesls itself to his mind, is this: Give 
us authoritv enough and we will get the good wdll and the or¬ 
ganization all right. If yon cripple our authority, if you 
monkey with our prerogatives, if you weaken the sense of 
power we have cstahhshed over the men, then good-bye to or¬ 
ganization. Do not liold us responsible. 

I ask you gentlemen to consider very carefully at your lei¬ 
sure, if you have any, consider very carcfuly whether you can 
afford at the present day, at the present stage of industrial de¬ 
velopment in thi.s country, whether vou can afford to think of 
authority only as thg key to control of working men. 

I venture to say that the men who discover or have dis¬ 
covered that thcil: is something infinitely moje potent and magi¬ 
cal and effective than brute force, than police authority; that 
the managers who know there is something infinitely more im¬ 
portant and that is, the strength of thcir^ow« fairness, of their 
own personality, of their own devotion to their men, of their 
own freedom from mean practices-men who have clught that 
idea in manaf'cment I am willing* to bet now are on record 
as successful upbuildcrs of men in their departments. 

A foreman is not there merely to hold men down and keep 
their noses to the grindstone. That is a small part of gianage- 
incnt. A foreman is there to build up executives, to develop all 
a man has within him in the way of contribution to the firm he 
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is working for. I have seen some men you might not employ 
unless you had had a great deal of experience with human na¬ 
ture, and learned not to judge from appearances; I have seen 
men, most unpromising material, who have made the best man¬ 
agers of the country. I know one of the men at the head of 
one of Mr. Edison’s plants, one of the most ungainly, awkward, 
disreputabU, di.shevclcd looking persons. I was in the plant 
long enough to find out tliat the men in his department would 
have laid down their lives for him, During that very time Mr. 
Edison's labor supervisor was investigating to Icam why so 
many changes were taking place in two oilier departments, the 
managers of which ivcrc two fine, stalwart looking men, hut 
they did not belong in this age at all controllers of men. 

There is something in one's view point, in your outlook, in 
what you think of men, which makes or spoils the possibility of 
being a successful up-huilder of men. Isn't it your business to 
make your men earn more monev, to make them more produc¬ 
tive, so they can be better off? Aren’t yon really partners of 
the men? If you think you are anything else you arc wasting 
a great opportunity. You .arc a partner of the men. That is 
why you are called foremen \'ou arc not slave drivers; you 
are educators, you arc doing work of instruction all the time. 
Make those instructions better analyzed, better recorded, and 
see what happens between you and your men. 

Gentlemen, you arc educators and I want to appeal to you 
on the ground that no man is a manager who is not at the same 
time a teacher and example. 

Your chairman referred to the Americanization of the 
worker. Very often a foreman is the first example of Ameri¬ 
canism a man gets, a chance to see and be near to and imitate. 
In the Packard Company’s automobile plants there is the 
greatest attention given to the making foremen help in the 
Americanization ctf the employes. Tiiey help them ^et natura¬ 
lized. ^O^ten the foremen help them fill out their first papers. 
This samft thing is true in plants in New York and Boston. 
The foremtai are doing in the first instance many of the things 
that we used to think the Welfare Departments should do, I 
believe the foreman i.s a natural associate of the Welfare De- 
partmeat and the Labor Department, Educational Department, 
Service Department, and I hope it will be possible in this Com¬ 
pany to have more and more foremen act as informal com- 
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mittees of assistants and advisors to al! these specialized de¬ 
partment, because in the final analysis you stand between the 
men and the management. The foremen arc the interpreters 
of the Company to the men, and of the men to the Company. 

That is a great responsibitit>. It deserves some thought. 
It deserves a good deal of your best interest and attention. It 
means credit to you, it means bringing to }Ou that«rarest thing 
in al! organizations- you cannot wei^h it or describe it—it is 
known as esprit de corps, the spirit of the organization. 

You walk in one establishment and believe the least spark 
will set cver\ particle flying apart Tliev are ready for an ex¬ 
plosion. Go into another establishment and you know no hu¬ 
man force can disturli the relationsliip between the men and the 
executive. Tlicse things come as a result of tliought and con¬ 
ferences, between you men who ha\c tlic say over the bread 
and butter of other men, have the say of what they shall do 
and when they shall be promoted and to what they shall be 
advanced. 

It is a ti’cmendoiis responsibility and power and should make 
a man pray that he may deserve so responsible a position, and 
make bis department express by his conduct all this position 
involves. 

I think all these things will come. I have seen enough of 
the men in this organization to believe that most interesting and 
important events will follow this liroader phase of management 
in the Harvester Works. Give the men -who work for you 
every chance to be good workr rs, to be good citizens, to regard 
employment under S^u as a training in citizenship as well as a 
training in industrious habits The w-age is very important, you 
cannot monkey with the wage question. Mon have to live and 
know what they are entitled to. But beyond the wage proposi¬ 
tion is the human proposition. More troubles, more irritations 
are cause^ by mismanagement than by v;agcs, by slow promo¬ 
tions More troubles are caused by favoritism, by ipsincerity, 
by hypocrisy, by bad temper, than by any other mistake. Eco¬ 
nomic adjustments can be made, such necessities can be seen, 
reported upon, investigated, under most present systems of 
management. These other things, however, escape our vigi¬ 
lance. They depend on every man playing the game si^uarely, 
they cannot be seen through X-rays, and in the past have been 
reported on only by accident. Every man must see to it. 
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A FOREMAN’S RESPONSIBILITY AND 
AUTHORITY ‘ 

The thesis of these comments is the relation between author¬ 
ity and responsibility—not the relation between authority and 
pay, nor the relation between authority and birth, nor any other 
of the various relations which, under certain circumstances, 
might be considered as giving certain people authority over 
others. 

The best example I can think of to illustrate authority and 
responsibility is that of a mechanic and liis helper. A workman 
who has a helper who runs a maclune for him must see to it 
that the helper runs the machine properly; and so he is responsi¬ 
ble. That is to say, he is responsible for seeing tliat the helper 
runs the machine properly. Therefore, we give him the author¬ 
ity to boss that helper, or else he could not discharge his re¬ 
sponsibility. Suppose, for example, that a heavy forger had a 
hammer runner, and had no authority over him; the hammer 
runner would run the hammer to suit himself, and not the heavy 
forger; but, on the other hand, if the heavy forger be given the 
necessary authority to boss the hammer runner, he can order the 
hammer runner to run the hammer exactly as he (the forger) 
wants it done; and the forger cannot do Jiis work properly un¬ 
less he has that authority. 

I doubt whether there is any authority in the industrial world 
more absolute than that of the mechanic over his helper; and 
as for arbitrariness in the use of authority, give me every time 
the manner of a mechanic in telling a helper to pass him a 
wrench, or shouldv a piece of pipe. If a forAnan should speak 
in such manner to a mechanic, the mechanic would quit. 

That is a particularly dear case of giving a man a^l the au¬ 
thority he needs to discharge his responsibility; and it is really 
a pity^bat this principle has not more general observance. 

It would be well to define “responsibility." The Standard 
Dictionary defines it as—“The state of being responsible, an¬ 
swerable, accountable." That, of course, requires the definition 
of “raponsible"; which means—“Answerable, legally or morally, 
for tfkV^LUcharge of a duty, trust, debt, service, or other obliga¬ 
tion; accountable; subject to obligation." And since the word 


F. G. Coborn. Indtutriftl Mantfvment. 5j:349‘53' Jane, 1917. 
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"duty" has been mentioned, let it be defined as, "that which one 
is bound to pay or do; that which a particular person is re¬ 
quired to do; a specified obligatory service or function." 

There will be noted a difference between "duty” and "re¬ 
sponsibility”—-a difference that is not very generally understood, 
The helper is "responsible" to the mechanic for running his 
hammer; it is his "duty" to run the hammer. The Workman is 
"responsible" to the foreman for doing his work properly and 
for seeing to it that the helper docs his work. The "duty” of the 
workman is the performance of the work The workman's load 
is nearly all duty, without much responsibility. In the case of a 
foreman there is found a greater preponderance of responsibil¬ 
ity; he is responsible for seeing that the workmen discharge 
their duties; he is responsible for the plant, and for other things. 
The general executive’s load consists altogether of responsibil¬ 
ities, usually: he generally has no duties. He discharges his 
responsibilities largely by giving decisions and by thinking of 
things for other people to do; to put one’s finger on his duties 
or specific services rendered is an almost impossible thing. 

Between these two rases— tiic case of tlic workman and the 
case of the general executive—-there are various mixtures of 
duties and responsibilities and gradations of responsibility. A 
foreman, for example, has both responsibilities and duties. It 
may be that he is responsible for the maintenance of machinery, 
and plant, fire protection, etc.; and it may be his duty to inspect 
the machinery and plant, and to have fire drills. 

The distinction between duty and responsibility is becoming 
clear more rapidly, T think, in military circles than in industrial 
circles. The older idea of military organization was one of 
central authority; all orders were issued hy the general to his 
subordinates, who were allowed practically no latitude. The 
later idea is, to issue orders for those things which must be 
done; and to issue instructions for those thing's which it is de¬ 
sired to have done, leaving to the responsible officer on jthe spot 
the authority to deviate from those instructions as may be ncccs- 
sao'- To the olficer on the spot is delegated responsibility, and 
complete authority to discharge that responsibility. It was the 
lack of appreciation of this principle that made so much trouble 
for the British in the.'Boer War in South Africa. 

Reverting to the case of the foreman, consider the policy 
that has been, and still is, very often expressed of "holding the 
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foreman responsible for results.” “Here is the shop, and the 
forces, and the equipment, and I will hold you responsible for 
results; I cannot be bothered with what goes on inside the shop.” 
In consequence, he must be giv/n complete authority to hire and 
fire, to fix wag^, to buy equipment and machinery and tools, to 
specify materials, to dictate shop rules, and to fix the conditions 
of emplojfeent. 

The evils of that situation became evident to many minds 
several years ago; and gradually the foreman has been relieved 
of many of his former authorities. It is quite common, for ex¬ 
ample, for the foreman not to hire and fire, but to have that 
power vested in a labor bureau, w'hich, therefore, is a potent 
factor in determining the grade of labor. In the engineering 
department is placed the authority' to decide questions of design, 
and of material. All these things have to do with the quality 
and cost of the work. 

If authority in these and similar things be taken from the 
foreman, he cannot logically be held responsible for them; yet 
frequently, the same man w'ho will say—“I hold the foreman re¬ 
sponsible”—will not, in many instances, grant the foreman the 
necessary authority to discharge fully that rc.sponsibiiity. 

Whenever this principle is violated, and the responsibility for 
a matter placed on one person whilst the necessary authority is 
vested in another, there is developed a condition known in the 
vernacular as “passing the buck.” For example if it be at¬ 
tempted to hold the foreman responsible “for the cost of work,” 
and the autliority to fix wages rests with the general executive, 
and for the specification of the material rests with the chief en¬ 
gineer, what happens when the foreman is taken to task for the 
high cost of work? He advances, as reasons, factors over which 
he has no control, and usually he is right 

Like that is the condition which arises out of .divided re¬ 
sponsibility. For example, it is possible to divide responsibility 
^tweep the foreman and the inspector. Tlien, if a job is defec¬ 
tive, the foreman says the inspector is at fault, and the inspector 
says the foreman is at fault. If, on the other hand, the foreman 
be held responsible for workmanship, and inspector for reporting 
defective work, each man's responsibility is clearly mapped out. 
and each may be held accountable for bis ^art 

In the case of a very small plant, widi but few workmen, it 
may be that one man can retain all the responsibility and all the 
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authority; he can look out for everything. But when the plant 
is large, the manager cannot be personally in contact with every¬ 
thing. Then, if he still retains the responsibility and authority, 
every matter must go to him Spr decision. If he is not imme¬ 
diately available, then delay results, until the«decislon is forth 
coming. This is a condition very often met. If the subordinate 
take a chance and make the decision himself, the odds are equally 
good that he will have to undo his work. Thus the job it de¬ 
layed and its cost increased. 

It is, therefore, evidently necessary to delegate authority and 
responsibility to those near the work; in other words, to author¬ 
ize them to make decisions for that part of the work going on 
under their supervision; succinctly, those close to the work 
should direct it. 

The delegation of responsihility is strongly opposed by cer¬ 
tain managers of the old school, because they feel that theirs is 
finally the responsibility, and that they cannot trust anybody 
else. Were this true, it would constitute a great defect in the 
factory sj stcm; and a great many so consider it. But the dele¬ 
gation of responsibility is really a great advantage of the factory 
system, an advantage to society, because it enables a man of 
great entrepreneur ability to swing large enterprises, that he 
could not possibly swing singlchanded. 

Now, w'hilst the supervisory force close to the work should 
have authority to make decisions and should be responsible for 
those decision.s, yet in order to insure that they use their author¬ 
ity wisely, and to make them distinctly feel their responsibility, 
their orders should be subject to review; not, however, subject 
to approval, as is frequently the case. 

That is to say, if a foreman or superintendent give an order 
to a subordinate, and if orders be subject to approval, then, if 
the subordinate does not want to carry out the o^cr, he knows 
that the or^er is not good if he questions k. Vhis condition re¬ 
sults in dissension, and is subversive of good order dind dis¬ 
cipline; it delays the work and increases the cost 

The proper' method is to make •orders subject to review. 
Then, when the superintendent or foreman issues an order, it 
will be carried out, “if, as, and when issued." A subordinate 
who thinks he has received a wrong order, may, after cflnying 
it out, take it up with the proper officer of the company. 

Since those in subordinate positions are working their way 
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up, and are alwa}’'; doirj; a job that is in some respects, at least, 
new to tiicm--|K’iliaps iti some respects just beyond their present 
capacity—it may be expected that those suI>ordhiatcs will take 
greater interest in the work tl^uin would the highest executive; 
because the mai^al tlie top lias already worked his way up; and 
it is ccrtaitily a fact that after long years of dotng certain things 
they lose their novelt;.. and the work of doing them becomes 
drudgery. Tiiis drud.’cry may not be :ij>parent to the persons 
concerned, but it i.s nevertheless. 

General (lOethaK understood the principle of delegation of 
authority, iin evidenced b> llie sneu'ss that he enio 3 -ed at Pan¬ 
ama. Ord<'Js were snbie<t to review, not to ajiproval. Evcr.v 
Sunday morning, ::t seven o'llock, the General's (then Colonel’s) 
door was opiai to am unplovee, liowcvcr low his sl.ition, who 
thought he had a enev.iiue The (jeneral investigated tlic griev¬ 
ance, and if an assistant, no matter wliat ins st.ition, had given 
an erroneous deiisioii, n was revised Tlie assistants knew that 
their decisions were subject tt' ibis review, and were nndoubtedly 
careful in nvklng ih'cisions, i'cm (lie luimlier of bearings and re¬ 
visions of siibonlinates’ decisions was extraordinarily small— 
almost inappreciable. 

Tiierc is -siich a tiung as personal rt‘''ponsibility which cannot 
be delcgati (1 tr> anotbei ; in tfic Navv, for example, wc dock 
ships; and the docking v'f'licer is held personally responsible. 
Disbursing ol'tieers in the Navv are personally responsible for 
every payment m.idc, not only in- themselves, tnit by their as¬ 
sistants. 'J'hoy cannot delegat(‘ iesjxm.sibility to their pay clerks, 
even for the pettv cash. 

Another condition is not infrerpiently found; a man is given 
a respon.siliility which it is imposstlilc to discharge. Likewise a 
man is freipiently a.‘^signod a du/> to perform which is not with¬ 
in the bounds of lumum jmssiliility to do. For example, in a 
large plant a suTionJinatc might he made personally responsible 
keeping visitors out of all llic shops. This would be an im¬ 
possible task, Whilst he may he called responsible, he cannot 
watch all the doors, Th<n, again, it might he the duty of the 
foreman of the shop to plan every job that comes in, which he 
cannot do; unless he ceases to he a foreman, and becomes a 
planrer. 

The committee form of organization is not without faults in 
these respects. When a committee is clothed with executive 
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authority, since all the rr^fclikTs of the committee haye equal 
authority, there is danger (■IH'UinK conllictirij^ orders; and since 
the several nu mhers of th#iwinnnllec may deli j^ate responsibil¬ 
ity to (litTerent persons, possibly withhold authority, a 

badly mixed situation ma> And then sometimes com¬ 

mittees arc clothed with cU Jwf.itivc respon-ihiltt}’, and one per¬ 
son- perliaps tlic cliaiiman or oiljcr mcnibei of t!io committee,— 
is piven the authoritv for earrjmt; out the decjsion There the 
responsil)ilit> for the decision re^ts wiili the committee, and for 
the execution tlieicof with (he individual; the result of w’hich 
may lie an elTort to shift ^l■s|l(lIl^d•dlty liack and lorth, and to 
delay action Tliere is a way of niaUin;,^ tlie committee system 
work d'liat is, li\ inakinv. one ineinhir. nvii.dly the chairman, 
rcspoiisililc foi the di'U-'ioii, tin other meinhers of the commit¬ 
tee heiiiji there <ndy to pive aiKicc or su^.'-gcstionb in the course 
of the conference 

Now..1(1 O'- dtTine "aiitlioiUy ” It i" "TIic ri^ht to command 
and to enfoice ob'Theme, tlie riwlu to act in virtue of oflice, 
station, or relation, also, t/ie f'uwcr dt'rivrd from indixndual or 
mi>ral su/'orionly. from rc pnt.ition, or from whatever else com¬ 
mands inilucnce, uspect, or ('slcein ” 

If respniisihiiuy lie carefnllN iilaced, if exact measure of au¬ 
thority be delegated wuii the rcspoiisihihts ; and if those who 
receive the rcspoiiMlniity are j..nfted witli the power derived from 
individual or moral supernnity, tlierc need he little giving of 
orders. 

FOUFMb'.N- SrCIf AS XMl-KICA XI-F.DS* 

The (inaliricau .is w liuh should t h.ir.iclei i/c a shop foreman 
tnav rcadilv I'C dueled into two ilassc'. e\t( rnal and internal. 
The tornicr has rcferc jice to iho'^e citiahties whidi make him a 
competent and skilled wcjihman an evpcn o^^icr.ftor on a ma¬ 
chine (if n^cd hcl, an accur.iU jiidut of work processes and ma¬ 
chines. a perfect appraiser (.f ^.’ood woik and oqiiall/ perfect 
and impartial critic of imperfect jiroiluct In addition to these, 
he must iiavc accinTiul.ilcd r.xperictne wlinh will cnaldc him to 
deal directly with every pliasc of the work whicli is to he under 
his personal direction These arc all important and eyential 

^ From article by G W. Bowie. Industrial Management. 53:702-13. 
August, 1917. 
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qualities and may be classed as external. A man, even a clever 
one with experience and skill, might possess all these good 
qualitie.s, yet fail as a foreman. The perfect foreman possesses 
all these qualities, but it is even more important that he should 
be the possessor of other and iifterior qualities and elements of 
character. * 

The exte/nal qualification may fairly be described as phys¬ 
ical the internal qualifications may, with equal justice, be 
termed psychological. These latter are the great desideratum in 
a foreman for handling men. It is to these latent, internal, 
mental and moral qualities I desire to call the special attention 
of the readers of this magazine. 

This matter of handling men is not troublesome to write 
about, but under certain conditions it presents many difficulties 
in operation. In tlie first place, employers of labor are look¬ 
ing for men as administration captains and sub-captains of their 
labor force. The caliber of the men they arc desirous, to ob¬ 
tain is such that they must have a certain amount of general 
education—the more the man has the better for him. But many 
other considerations enter into the choosing and appointing of 
good foremen. 

It is certain that employers are not going to put their in¬ 
terests in the hands of an ignorant man - there is too much at 
stake. In addition to some education—the amount regulated 
by the position to be filled—a foreman must first be a judge of 
human nature, and able to use judgment and skill iu selecting 
the men who are best fitted for the most important and skillful 
work to be done; in other words, in placing suitable men on the 
classes of work that will keep production up to the maximum 
without impairing the quality. 

A foreman without lessening his dignity or self-respect or 
making himself too familiar with his men, will find, that he 
cannot handle hll 'meq along the same lines. He must, there¬ 
fore, adapt himself to men and their methods. He may find it 
trying on his patience that some men see great and imaginary 
difficulUes surrounding theinjobs; that some men are fond of 
making complaints, either about their working conditions or 
their fellow workmen; that some arc easy to offend, and some 
wish make themselves too friendly and effusively familiar. 
With so many kinds of men and conditions confronting a fore- 
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man, it would take a “Daniel come to judgment” to know what 
is always best to do or how to proceed to do it 

It is the forcinaii's duty to listen to talcs of troubles, make 
light of them, point out how small they seem, advise the work¬ 
men how to get around his dilUciilties, smooth down the high- 
tempered one, so that his or the other £cIlowi» troubles get so 
small and inconsequential in appearance that the wo^rkman may 
even apologize for thinking he had any troubles at all. 

The present day requirements of a foreman have become so 
nutnerous and his dulics so onerous that he lias become an asset 
even more than a fine maehinc. To get the highest efficiency out 
of him, he lias to have some protection and encouragement to 
identify himself witli tlic management In other words, he has 
to act as a builcr between tiic workmen and llie company. On 
tliat account and to make his actions effective, he should have 
unrestrained opportunity in selecting workmen, at the same 
time, of course, cooperating with the employment bureau. But 
he sliould 1)G more than a buffer between apparently conflicting 
interests He should ratlier he a bond of union between in¬ 
terests whicli arc or should be identical. 

The foreman being responsible for the production of his 
department, must possess the right to dismiss a man from his 
department if he is dissatisfied with that man’s competency to 
fill the situation. Care should be taken that the duties and 
rights of each individual foreman do not interfere or overlap 
witli those of another, so as to avoid friction and have harmony 
prevail among the dilferent department heads. 

To be successful as a foreman, there are certain charac¬ 
teristics a man must possess. These I have tried to arrange in 
the order of die-r relation to each other. One is just as im¬ 
portant as liie other. “All arc but parts of one essential 
whole,” as Pope put its! These are: Tact, Sincerity, Loyalty, 
Education. Technical Training, Initiative and* Executive Ability. 

« 

Tact 

A tactful foreman is one who*can handle and govern his 
men without being offensive in the use of his authority. If he 
wants a job in a lyjrry, he knows just the man who will do it 
in the proper spirtf and without asking unnecessary questions. 
If he wants to get a time limit on a piece of work, he will 
probably give it to a broad-minded workman, not to one who 
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sees or imagines a curtailment of his rights and visionary 
privileges. The workman with acerbity of temper is too fre¬ 
quently in evidence, and the foreman must jolly him into good 
nature. Although he does not have to waste time on such men, 
they exist just the same and siifmld be used to the best advan¬ 
tage. The good ^foreman will take men as he finds them in 
their varioiyi molds, tuid shift them around to advantage. 

The probability i.s that if the foreman good tempered and 
has will power to regulate lus feelings, he can infect the men 
under liim with a similar condition of mind If he can control 
tile many causes that arc lialdc to upset liis equanimity and 
liold liimself under restraint (where he cannot control the con¬ 
ditions) he will probably go iiomc at the end of the day with 
Ills spirit soothed, Some foremen leave their work in the same 
state as Ihcir mind all mussed up, chaotic- go home worried 
and the next morning arc in anj thing hut a pleasant frame of 
mind and unable to be tactful under pressing duties. To the 
man who is tactful, his day’s duties and diflunltics become in¬ 
significant when quitting time comes 

1 recall an instance of recent date in our own plant where 
one of oiir foremen v\as suddenly confronted w’ith a difficult 
situation at the verj luisiest and most critical period in tlie 
history of the compan\ A .skilled mechanic (who, by the way, 
was .spoken of as a pos''il)lc foreman) stirred up discontent. 
He drew up a papci and induced some thirty other mechanics 
to sign “demanding in.stantly’’ that inipo.ssible conditions be 
granted them. Tiie foreman saw at a glance that even if it 
had been possible, or if it were judicious to grant their de¬ 
mands (neither of which prepositions were true) to do so would 
not only disorganizc^thosc departments for which he was directly 
responsible, but practically all thq other operating departments 
would be involved Yet on the other hand we could nijt afford 
to lose or cven'anWgonize those men. They w’ere key men, so 
to speak, in the operation of the plant ^ 

This fbreman did not, howcv'cr, have recourse to the man¬ 
agers to meet his difficulty fo- him. He solved his* own problem 
by tact. He called the leader into his office and explained the 
situation to him clearly and how impossible it was to concede 
their unreasonable demands at a moment's notice. He requested 
the leaefer therefore to withdraw his name, retuni to his work 
and "forget it,” pronusing tliat he would “forget it" also and 
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would not hold it a^inst him. The leader would not consent 
to this arrangement, but wanted to return to the men for fur¬ 
ther consultation. The foreman told him that each of the men 
would be given the same opporiunity to withdraw, and that if 
he could not accept the terms he would have to be dismissed. 
So he quit on the spot. 

The foreman called in five others, repeated the cisc and the 
opportunity, Three withdrew and returned to work, the other 
two elected to he dismissed, though they returned the follow¬ 
ing day with a request to be reinstated, wliich was granted. 
Then the foremen played his best and most tactful part by mak¬ 
ing a little speech to all tlie others involved, conciliatory in tone, 
explaining Vvliy he could not be expected to comply with their 
demands. He aUo suggested that they too forget it, as he 
would do in tiicir interest and return to their work. 

.MI at once con.senled except three, who elected to be dis¬ 
charged, though they too returned the following day for their 
jobs and were reinstated Tact had won The foreman won, 
not by accepting tiie men’s plans and granting their demands, 
hut by tactfuly declining both. Some of the men confessed 
that they were practically coerced into signing the paper as 
they feared the gibes and jeers of their companions if they, did 
not and were glad of an excuse to “forget it.” 

The actful foreman w'lll “sense” situations like these, and 
by eliminating the originating cause, in this case a fractious man, 
leave himself free to meet the difficulty on more easy terms. 

• Sincerity 

Sincerity is another powerful factor in handling men. Sin¬ 
cerity in this life is one of the most ennobling traits of the 
human race But sincerity in tfie shop as well as in private life 
is a quality every one of us should develop. A* applied to hand¬ 
ling men, if you promise a man anything* sec that he gets it. 
Do not promise something you canuot give or have flo right 
to promise. Treat all men alike an 4 base all promises on that 
fact. Sincerity, I believe, can gain a foreman more rcsl)ect 
than any other quality he may possess; more respect than the 
fact that he is the finest workmen in the shop, or a goo(^ man¬ 
ager, or anything in**which he may be superior to the general 
run of men. His recognized sincerity will crown him king of 
his department 
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A foreman with tliis characteristic is a dependable quantity 
with those with whom he comes in contact. If he has an 
opinion, he holds to it, knowing it to be right. If lie needs or 
gets enlightenment lie will very likely alter his opinion, but in 
matters of shop management, facilities or utilities let him be 
sincere. Do nothing merely to coincide with someone else’s 
opinion; hcild to your judgment and give all the reasons for 
your belief. 

A man lacking in siiucniy and singleness of purpose is a 
losing proposition to any firm. Fellows will talk of him to his 
disadvantage becau.se he cannot be rehccl upon. But the man 
who can and will demand the respect of his men, based on his 
sincerity, trullifulncss and single-mindcdncss is the possessor 
of one of the most efiicient factors. 

Loyalty 

Loyalty to the compain' and its oll'iccrs is also a necessary 
qualification in fully qualified foremen. /\ great deal of havoc 
can be WTOught by foremen allowing advance information re¬ 
ferring to the company’s plans and work to leak out. In many 
instances labor trouliles in the form of strikes may result from 
this breach of confidence, iip.sctting the morale of the workman 
and disorganizing and demoralizing the system under which a 
shop is run. Loyaity to a company calls for a man in many 
instances to sink his own personal opinions and carry out the 
policy of the company. If a foreman feels aggrieved at such 
a condition it is best for him to say nothing. 

The suggestive attitude^or the passive or non-receptivc ac¬ 
tion of many foremen is tlie cause of much *lroubIc to a com¬ 
pany, and many indirectly lead to accidents. For example, a 
manager, superintendent or general foreman has decided to 
change from pasU methods of doing work, to introduce a more 
methodical, efficient and .systematic handling of work and men, 
df dcsirtfs to put into use a new line of tools to reduce costs and 
increase production. This if where the undesirable foreman gets 
in his offensive work. While it may be prejudice, ignorance or 
simply “cussedness" on his part, he can communicate plainly 
the position he will take on these mattcr>^ to his men by an 
ironic^ smile, a shrug of the shoulders, lifting of the eyebrows 
and many other ways so suggestive that his men will take their 
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cue from him and oppose the use of facilities and methods 
whicli would case their own labor and perhaps increase the 
value of their pay envelope. Men who desire to be foremen 
should remember that the su^^gcslive attitude is just as power¬ 
ful for good as for evil. Such is loyally in its broadest aspect, 
Readiness to adopt any new suggestions help flicin along, show 
up their weak spots, if need be, but give them a triifi, a square 
deal. 

Tliat is the least any man can do who respects himself. 
Many a man loses his opportunity right at this point to be¬ 
come a notucahlc quaiitU> in the ^hop management. It may 
be he has an opiiortumty to show his calilirv, to demonstrate his 
thinking qualities, to give evidence that lie lias mental and tech¬ 
nical aljilities that were never suspected. 

Education 

The part that education plavs in the equipment and quali¬ 
fications of a foreman of high order is very important. It 
should be broad cn(>iigli to give him .1 fair working knowledge 
of the leading princijiles of general science, chemistry, mechanics 
and probably electricity, as all of these enter more or less into 
the most ordinary operations in anv’ modern plant, factory or 
machine shop. They form tiie liasi.s, tlic A B. C.’s of the suc¬ 
cessful working of most industries. 

Present flay demands rcfinire that a foreman should be more 
or less accomplislied in these lliree qualification.s. He should be 
familiar with many divergent matters relating to manufacturing 
processes, by reading as well as othir methods. He should be 
able to express hi»*vicws in fluent, explic it aiid«flescriptive speech, 
and also be able to put his viev^s, orders and reports in accurate 
writing. He may be a good foreman and lack one or more of 
these quafities, but the possessor of these ^hrtfe will greatly in¬ 
crease its Efficiency, reduce friction in management to^a mini¬ 
mum, and economize his time and efforts. 

One who possesses a varied storoof knowledge on which he 
can draw in an emergency to fill a daily requirement, or a call 
for immediate purpose, is highly valuable and a useful man in 
any plant. His eduj^tion, therefore, includes a training the 
mental facilities which carries him along toward the higher 
planes of humanity, greatly broadens his views of men and 
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policies in all matters pertaining to perfect equipment as a fore¬ 
man. It gives his reasoning powers the faculty of restraint and 
confers charily of judgment as to the opinions conduct, work 
and temperament of other workmen. He conciliates them by 
consideration for tlicir individual proclivities. 

The all-arounS perfectly equipped and well-balanced fore¬ 
man welds the negative, and even tlie opposing forces of other 
men into a hotnogenerms positive whole, thus making tlicm duc¬ 
tile and pliant to his own educated w’ill. He thus develops re¬ 
sults which are a positive productive asset to liis company He 
induces men and molds nH't!u>ds to work smoothly tow'ard a 
common end His higlK-'t rll'icienc.v is not in the work he per¬ 
forms himself, hut in the fine and fair work he receives from 
his own men. 

The accomplishment of the work in hand liy the application 
of system in all things, a clear conception of what is rccjuired, 
a mental capacity t(» apply his tcchnica! and scholastic educa¬ 
tion to the best advantage, arc the qualities attributes rather - 
which con.stitutc the ideal foreman so far as edncational quali¬ 
ties are concerned. But there is also an inner side to education, 
especially that of a clever foreman whieh is most desirable lo 
train and develop. We term this quality or attribute insight 

Inituitivr 

This is one of the rare qualities whiclt is occasionally found 
among foremen. “Tis a quality whiclt makes a man pre-emi¬ 
nent amongst liis fellows in any age, in any clime, in any con¬ 
dition. Such men shape the destinies of nations, armies, gov¬ 
ernments!" They Confer “light and leading,” understanding and 
insight by tlieir own possession of original thought—and more 
particularly, difcct decisive action at the cataclysmic, moment 
to avert danger, or save a situation fraught with possible perils 
ag^ disas.tcrs. 

The foreman who is endowed with this pre-eminent gift of 
leadership and initiative is,'of course and unfor'iunatcly, rare 
When such a man is compelled or allowed to act upon his own 
responstUHty' and resources—cven if accountable to superior 
oflficerss.^and carries out his own plans to logical and sane con¬ 
clusions, his employer immediately realizes that he is a man who 
is gifted by nature and fitted by experience, to become a cap- 
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tain of industry. He is henceforward a marked man who has 
proved himself capable of mcctiiip emergencies, which may in¬ 
advertently be thrust upon him, with promptitude, skill and 
serene sagacity. 

The umisnal and somelimcs irritating circumstances which 
discourage and defeat the average man otdy Herve to call forth 
to their highe^t <’\celleiK> and etViciency the siiparior endow- 
mcfits of the man of initiative and resoureeful powers Such 
a man \\as .\n(lrevs Carnegie who more than fifty years ago 
was an unnoticed telegraph operator on the Pennsylvania Road, 
and in that capacity also acted as secretary to the superintendent 
of a di\isiun 

f)ne day, in tlie absence of his chief, there was a serious 
w’reck on the road wliich utterly dislocated all trathc The situ¬ 
ation dcniaiidcd that heroic measures he taken to reopen the 
road as qiiickls as po>silile, and in the meantime the traffic of 
two complete divisions he re-roiited in various directions, 

‘ Ancl\'” stepiied mio tlie hreacli w’itii courage, decision, great 
good judgment and common sense. He proceeded to issue tclc- 
grapiuc orders in the name of his superintendent, and in a very 
brief period brought order out of the cliaos and the traffic was 
presnuiy resumed in normal routine. 

There was no official with the rcfinisiie authority at hand to 
take immediate cliarge of a most critical situation, demanding 
initiative, courage and decision He possessed—though un¬ 
known to himself until then all three and proceeded to meet 
the difficulties and o\crconH- them in harmony with the old 
Scotch adage’ 

H* you genlK strotce a nettle 
It will sting you for your j^ains, 

Grasp it likc*a man of metal 
And it soft as silk remain^ , 

That Vvent-'metaphorically speaking- placed Andrew Car- 
negi( on the map. He was shortly aftcrw'^ird placcd’wKcrc his 
talent for a^ion under extraordiaary circumstances would be 
utilized to better advantage. His initiative thus became a vital 
factor in his future advancement in his spectacular career 

Initiative and |clf-rcliancc will do your work if directed by 
good judgment and calm courage. Nelson displayed both in 
magniheent fashion when on his own initiative he sailed his 
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ships with heroic courage past the “blazing batteries” into the 
roadstead of Copenhagen and captured the entire fleet of Den¬ 
mark, exclaiming, “This means a court-martial or a monument 
in Westminster!" 


Exerulivc Ability 

Executive ability is the nc pins nlira of a foreman of para¬ 
mount ability. The cniboclimcnt of one who can assume the 
onus of tlic managrnicut, el'iicicnlly and systematically of an in¬ 
dustry or any of its departments Executive ability includes 
three fundamental qualifications, viz., administrative judgment, 
system and cfiicieney, and scientific technique. All are valuable 
and necessary in any particular industry. Each one of these 
qualifications would require a tliesis in itself which is beyond 
my present purpose. 

Administrative judgnumt demands that foremen should 
possess a calm and judicial view of the complex fornis or con¬ 
ditions that may arise m the management of workmen, also the 
interruptions to production arising from accidents to machinery, 
labor difiiculties, non-arrival or shortage of material, entailing 
a rc-routing and distribution through other machines, and fur¬ 
ther in educating ami breaking in new men to work effectively 
on an efficiency schedule. 

Adaptation is needed also on the part of the foreman or a 
superintendent to combat those troubles arising daily and to 
grasp them with mental vigor; also to make physical changes 
as may be dictated by the surrounding circumstances. 

Administrative judgment requires tha^ this captain of in¬ 
dustry should have at his*'command a broajl mental attitude 
toward the worknfen and other men in cliargc so as to create 
an unanimity of purpose thron^fiiout the establishment, which 
will animate alj toward one common end—production at the low¬ 
est possible cost. Wkrcn working under safe and sane manage- 
lynt goad workmen will yield the most intensive and satisfac¬ 
tory results. 

Each foreman should know exactly what is required of him 
from a schedule of the day's work. If unable to make it from 
any unforeseen cause which might arise, then he should go to 
the fountain-head or source of the work schedule, for advice or 
revised information. 

There is no time in a factory for indecision. Decision of 
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character when doubt arises is a powerful aid to a resource* 
ful man. He is usually a man who has mentally stored away, 
either from much reading or previous experience, inherent ideas 
which will fit or be adaptable to almost any emergency. 

Scientific techinqiie or technical ability supports the above 
njcntioncd characteristic. To put a man ii to I position to direct 
the labor, production and iiilcrcsls of an industry* of any de¬ 
scription, one who IS not provided \\ith technical knowledge, 
would he similar to sending a ship well found and thoroughly, 
equipped to sea witliout a navigator Such a ship would in¬ 
evitably get lost or wrecked and like misfortune will overtake 
any industry whose foreman or siipcnntCMdent is deficient in 
the ncccssar\ technicalities of his trade. 


Trade Education 

To advise a foreman as to what extent liis technical edu¬ 
cation necessarily should go would he didicult. But I do know 
that his education need not recpiirc linn to master the abstruse 
principles of science and mathematics to any great extent. But, 
as lias been remarked before, the more a man knows the more 
valuable he is in an emergency. If he is possessed of an aver¬ 
age common school education he should also, during his ap- 
jirenticeship, have liccome conversant with geometry, advanced 
arithmetic, mechanics, etc 'I'hc important part of these stud¬ 
ies is that they create a development of the reasoning facul¬ 
ties that no other studies can give. 

In expounding a theorem in geometry, or a rule in arithme¬ 
tic or mechanic^ you are dealing witli facts which cannot be 
disputed without making the wliolc principle wrong Jurists, 
politicians, diplomats, logicians, < tc, have all studied the rules 
of Euefid, because of the accurate, incisive^moiliod of thought 
which rtaults, It is indeed a study forHll men, especially for 
foremen. • 

But technical ability, for practical purposes in a factory will 
be nil, if a foreman is unable to instruct and impart to his men 
clearly and concisely what is expected of them. He should also 
be able to illustrate by action and example the impulse to the 
whole personnel tfiat they are there for a specific purpdie, to do 
things, do them accurately and quickly. He should combat the 
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listless, get-nowhere attitude which is assumed by many fore¬ 
men, who are anaemic mentally and physically, but who know 
how to "pass the buck"—pass their respoiisil)ility to others, 

f 

**Safety First" and the Foreman 

The nciv factor in industry, commerce and manufacturing, 
which is known as the safcly-firsl movement, has passed 
through various stages of development in a very few years. 

It is now universally rccc-gnued as an essential factor in 
the safe and economical operation of any plant, mill or fac¬ 
tory. Its results thus far have fully justified the claims made 
for it, not only in protecting life, hmb and property, but in pro¬ 
moting the very highest clTicicncy, accuracy and the truest 
economy and conservation not onl>’ of nu-n, hnt of materials 
also. 

It will yet accomplish nnicli more, for much more remains 
to be done, but it cannot do this save through the earnest, in¬ 
telligent, continuous coojjeralion of the foremen. Tiiey can un¬ 
doubtedly either make or mar the movement in the shops and 
factories. With tlicir assistance ami endorsement further ad¬ 
vances can be made; without this, much of the complete pro¬ 
gram of safety first will he nullified, neglected and futile. 

This industrial necessity’, therefore, has become a prime 
requisite in the education of every foreman, even more so than 
that of other officials of any manufacturing company. He is 
the key man to the position and sliould be well posted by read¬ 
ing the good, abundant and highly atlrac^ve literature of the 
science of safety first; bo:anse it has a scientific side even 
more important than its humaniinrian side. 

The good foreman can promote tlio best interests of his em¬ 
ployers, as well as the best interests of his men, by constantly 
insisting that all the julcs and regulations made and Jaid down 
f^r their protection and guidance he rigidly enforced and ob¬ 
served. He can even do more than that by setting a uniform, 
consistent daily example by closely observing all the safety-first 
rules himself. 

In this case "example speaks louder than precepts," The 
foreman who sets the example by vigorously observing all the 
requiremeats of the safety-first rules will do more to advance 
the general well being of the men in his charge than any other 
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single influence, in many cases more than all other influences 
combined. He is or should be law and example combined in 
one personality for his men. 

% 

CREATING A CLASS OF SUl’ER-l^OREMEN ‘ 

• 

It nii^'lit appear to the hishcr shop executive very simple to 
hire liiph-grndc foremen wiio are competent to direct work by 
prelimniar\ plaiiiuiiR ratlier than to iiuitc friction in the or- 
fjanization by adding an intermediary who would come between 
the executive superintendent and his departmental foreman. In 
fact the prvliminary-planriing organization which some organ¬ 
izers would create as a distinct body or department appears 
more in tlic light of a group organization of superintendents 
of each individual shop deiuirtment Each of these would he 
thoroughly familiar with all of the work, tools and equipment 
m his dcpartnuMit, tlioronghly capable of planning the work for 
his men, and fpialificd to administer discijilinc through his suh- 
foremen or straw bosses, as the shop foremen become when so 
Mihscrvicnt to a planning department. 

Uouhtlcss the idea of creating a planning dcpartnient is to 
take intelligent or technical men and train them for tins work 
in this department, but it is questionable whether it would not 
be far more satisfactory, with less proliability for inlerorganiza- 
tion friction, to take jiromislng candidates for the position of 
foreman and put them througli an intensive training, each in 
the department for W'jich lie is qualified or experienced, to fit 
them for their work in general prelitninary planning methods. 
The writer has been in some of our large moHern sliops where 
the shop foreman has on his ovw initiative taken this step, and 
with plenti^ of work and numbers of men to handl^ the foreman 
has trained one or more subforemcn whosoisoTc duty it was to 
do the preliminary work of planning the tools and operations 
for eacli piece of work. 

Greater satisfaction would obtain*among the younger men 
of a shop organization if they knew that due application would 
qualify them for advancement ratlier than to always see out¬ 
siders being trained ior the task. A young man, shop trtined, 
familiar with the parts of the various machines, and who had 


> By J. V. Hunter. American UaehinUt. 48:865-6. Hay aj, 1918. 
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shown diligence in night-school classes, would probably require 
even a shorter period of training to qualify him to begin the 
preliminary planning of departmental work than would an out¬ 
side man who had only a theoretical or technical education, 
Besides, the shop man, after being trained to hold a position, 
would be satisfied to do the work for a longer period. 

The dftty of training his foreman and department cliiefs in 
these methods should develop upon the superiutendent. How¬ 
ever, he is usually t(*o busy to accomplish this properly, and 
generally he feds tiiat lie lias done Ins duty when he calls the 
offending foreman ‘‘on the car[jet,” points out the failings of 
his department, censures him, gives him a verv few instructions 
as to what lie w-aiits accomplished and lets him go back to the 
shop probably as nnenhehtened as before, but spurred by a 
burning sense of indignation and a desire to correct conditions 
just enough to avoid getting into trouble again. 

Methods of Training 

Now if the average foreman was competent to solve all these 
troubles and do ail the planning for his department he woold 
indeed he a superman; hut the only way to reach that state is 
by long and careful training- regular schooling, in fact. Such 
training should he given to a foreman as schooling, but never to 
make him feel that he is being censured. He should be trained 
so that when problems arise, when tlie necessity for planning 
new work occurs he, as the man on the job, will be the one to 
whom to go for information; not to someone in a distant office 
who determines feeds ard speeds with a slide rule and not 
knowing whethei» the scale on a lot of castings is exceptionally 
hard or whether or not the leol steel will stand up for that 
particular cut. A particular box tool breaks—who .js going to 
put into immediate- service another of different general type 
but giving the same results? Why, the foreman oh the job, of 
course, not the slide-rule man in an office. 

For a large shop qr department the ideal p 4 an would be to 
start such a man on preliminary planning as an assistant to 
the foreman. During certain hours each day the general sup- 
erintfiident, or preferably an assistant trained for this work, or 
a supervi-sor of preliminary planning, could hold intensive- 
training classes for one or two hours two or three times a 
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week to instruct these qualified men and foremen, gtvmg them 

only a general outline of the work and instructing them in the 
details of how to plan and carry it out successfully. In addi¬ 
tion each man must receive individual training and instructions 
in planning and the methods to apply to his own department. 
Kor this a short period every day or two--it ne^ds be no longer 
than the foreman usually spends in conferences—coftld be de¬ 
voted to the training The remainder of the man’s time would 
be spent in the shop in order to familiarize himself by prac¬ 
tice with the methods outlined. 

Again, as a«>sistaiit to the foreman, he would have the ad¬ 
vantage of the older man’s training and experience, and the plans 
made by their mutual consult.itions could be more readily put 
into effect Should tlie older man be unable to improve and 
keep his department in trim the younger man could then be 
advanced without disturbing the organization; but should the 
older man alv\ny‘: retain necessary executive ability to govern 
hiti shop he could use tlie younger man, or subforeman, to do 
the preliminary planning. 

When an assistant foreman is made a foreman he should be 
required in the same way to train another to take his place in 
case of illness or other reason One advantage in such shop- 
trained men is that they arc not so likely to leave at a time 
when they begin to be of value. 

The last alternative, that of going to outside organizations 
to do preliminary planning work, and briefly outlined by a pre¬ 
vious writer, leaves the shop organization always relying for 
advice from an outsider, and it curtails the initiative spirit of 
its own men. W'hilc such a consulting business might io the 
beginning be developed by a few firms competent to advise, it 
would eventually lead to the fermation of other consulting or- 
ganizationj, some of which would be no more ^competent to 
direct than the average shop foreman. U^dcr such a system 
the manufacturer would be forced to carry the overhead and 
business-getting departments of an outside organization from 
his income whieh should be used to ^rry his own overhead; in 
other words, he would be paying outsiders for service, the cost 
of which should be devoted to the betterment of his necessary 
shop management. •' • 
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INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS’ - 

I. Letter Addressed by the Mimster of Labour to the Leading 
Employers’ Associations and Trade Unions 

Ministry of Labour, 
Montagu House, 
Whitehall, S. W. i. 

20th October, ipi 7 . 

Sir • 

In July last a circular letter was addressed by the Ministry 
of Labour to all the principal Employers’ associations and Trade 
Unions asking for their views on the proposals made in the 
Report of the Whitley Committee on Joint Standing Industrial 
Councils, a futhcr copy of which is enclosed. As a result of the 
replies which have been received from a large number of Em- 
ploj’crs organizations and Trade I'nions generally favouring 
:he adoption of those proposals, the War Cabinet have decided 
-o adopt the Report as part of the policy which they hope to see 
■arried into effect in the field of industrial reconstruction. 

In order that the precise effect of this decision may not be 
nisunderstood, I desire to draw attention to one or two points 
vhich have been raised in the communicatioiis made to the Min- 
stry on the subject, and on which some misapprehension ap- 
lears to exist in some quarters.* 

In the first place, fears have been expressed that the proposal 
0 set up Industrial Councils indicates an i^teiftion to introduce 
■n element of State interference which has hitherto not existed 
n industry. This is not the case. The formation and coiuti- 
ution of the Councils must be prinaipally the work of the in- 
luslries themselves. Although, for reasons which will be ex- 
ilained later, the Government are very anxious that such Coun- 
ils should be established in all the well-organized industries 

> Tfce WhUler Report, torether with the Letter of Minieter of Leboor 

S T^I. P* Coyemment'i view of its propoMis. Published br the 
□ah Miaistry of Labour, tpir. 
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with as little delay as possible, they fully realize that the suc¬ 
cess of the scheme must depend upon a general agreement a- 
mong the various organizations within a given industry and a 
clearly expressed demand for the creation of a Council. More¬ 
over, when formed, the Councils would he independent bodies 
electing their ow^i officers and free to determine their own func¬ 
tions and •procedure with reference to the peculiar needs of 
each trade. In fact, they would be autonomous bodies, and they 
would, in effect, make possible: a larger degree of self-govern¬ 
ment in industry than exists to day. 

Secondly, the Report has been interpreted as meaning that 
the general constitution which it suggests should be applied 
without modification to each industry. This is entirely con¬ 
trary to the view of the Government on the matter. To anyone 
with a knowledge of the diverse kinds of machinery already 
in operation, and the varying geographical ami industrial con¬ 
ditions which affect different industries it will be obvious 
that no rigid scheme tan be applied to all of them. Each in¬ 
dustry must therefore adapt the proposals made in the Re¬ 
port as may seem most suitable to its own needs. In some 
industries, for instance, it may be considered by both employ¬ 
ers and employed that a system of Works Committees is un¬ 
necessary owing to the perfection of the arrangements al¬ 
ready in operation for dealing with the difficulties arising in 
particular w'orks between the management and the trade union 
officials. In others Works Conmiitlccs have done very valuable 
work where they have been introduced and their extension on 
agreed lines deserves every encouragement. Again, in indus¬ 
tries which are largely b£sed on district organizations it will 
probably be found desirable to assign more important func¬ 
tions to the District Councils than would be the case in trades 
which are more completely centralised in national bodies. All 
these questions will rhave to be threshed out by the industries 
^Aiemselvcs and settled in harmony with their particular needs. 

Thirdly, it should be made clear that representation on the 
Industrial Councils is interided to be on the b&sis of existing 
organisations among employers and workmen concerned in 
each industry, although it will, of course, be open to the Coun¬ 
cils, when formed, to grant representation to any new bodies 
which may come into existence and which may be entitled to 
representation. The authority, and oooseqoently the oeefabeM 
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ot the Councils will depend entirely on the extent to which they 
represent the dilTerent interests and enjoy the whole-hearted 
support o£ the existing; organisations, and it is therefore dcsir* 
able that representation should be determined on as broad a 
basis as possible. * 

Lastly, It has been suege''ted that llie s.die^c is intended to 
promote compul-sory aildtration This is certainly nflt the case. 
Whatever «igrceincnts may lie made for dealing with disputes 
must be left to tlic industry itself to frame, and their efficacy 
must depend upon the voluntary co-operation of the organ¬ 
isations coiucMicd in carrviuf^ them out. 

I siiould now like to explain some of the reasons which have 
made the government anxious to see Industrial Councils estab¬ 
lished as >*0011 ri': possiMe in the organised trades The experi¬ 
ence of the war has sliown the need fui frequent consultation 
lictwcen the tiovcrnment and tin chosen representatives of both 
employers and workmen on vital questions concerning those in¬ 
dustries which li.r. e he<‘n most nlTecleil by war eondition.s. In 
some in^fancc.s different Government Departments have ap¬ 
proached different organirations in the same industry, and in 
many cases the aliscnre of joint representative bodies wliich can 
speak for their industries as a whole and voice tlic joint opinion 
of employers and workmen, ha^ 1 -eeii f<tund to render nego¬ 
tiations much more diffirnlt than lliey woiihl otherwise have 
l>cen. The case of the cotton trade, where the industry is being 
regulated during a very difficult time by a Joint Board of Con¬ 
trol, indicates how greatly the task of the State can be allevi¬ 
ated by a self governing body ea\>ahk‘ of taking charge of the 
interests of the whole industry. The problems of the period of 
transition and reconstruction will not be less MifhcuU than those 
which the war has created, andethe Government accordingly (eel* 
that the tosk of rebuilding the social and economic fabric on a 
broader surer foundation will be rcndqre 3 much easier if in 
the organized trades there exist representative bodies ^ which 
the various questions of difficulty can be referred for consid¬ 
eration and advice as they arise. There are a number of such 
questions on which the Government will need the united and 
considered opimon of each large industry, such as the demobili¬ 
sation of the forces; the re-settlement of munition woq|^rs in 
dvil induttrit3» apprenticeship (espectatly where interrupted fay 
war service), the training and employment of disabled soldiers, 
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and the control of raw materials; and the more it is able to 
avail itself of such an opinion the more satisfactory and stable 
the solution of those (lucstiouf. is likely to be. 

rurthor, it will he necessary in llie national interest to ensure 
a settlement of the more permanent (iiie.stion.s \\hich have 
caused dineienceS between employers and employed in the past, 
on such a basis as to prevent llic occurrence of disputes and of 
serious stoppages in ilic diiiicuh period duriiiR which the prob¬ 
lems referred to will liavc to he solved it is felt that this 
object can only be secured by the existence of pcnnancut bodies 
on the lines sugk^ostod liy tlio Whiticv Report, wliich will he cap¬ 
able not merely of dealing with disputes wlicn they arise, but of 
settling llic Ing (luestions at issue so far as possiide on sucli a 
basis as to prevent serious conthct> arising at all 

The above statement of the functions of llie Councils is not 
intended to lie exhaustue. but onl> to uulu.ile some of tlie more 
immediate questions wiiicli tlie> will be called upon to deal w’ith 
when set up 'rhcir general objects are described in the words 
of the Kep<irt as hemp “to olTci to vvoikiu-ople the means of at¬ 
taining improved conditions of employment and a higher stand¬ 
ard of comfort generally, and involve the enlistment of their ac¬ 
tive and continuous co-operation in the promotion of industry." 
Some further specific <inestions. winch the Councils might con¬ 
sider, were indicated by the committee in paragraph l6 of the 
Report, and it will be for the Councils themselves to determine 
what matters tlicy sliall deal with. Father, such Councils would 
obviously lie the suitable bodies to make representations to the 
Government as to lepislation, which ibcv think would be of ad¬ 
vantage to llieir indn.stry « 

In Older, tberefeire, that the Councils may bo able to fulfil 
the duties which they will be a\k»Hl U) undertake, and that they 
may have the requisite status for doing .so, the Go.vernment 
desires it to be undcr;>tood that the ( ouncil.s will be recognised 
as^he olheial standing Consultative Committees to tile Govern¬ 
ment on all future questions affecting the industries which they 
represent, and that they wvll be the normal channel through 
which the opinion and experience of an industry will be sought 
on all questions with which the industry is concerned. It will 
be scei^, therefore, that it is intended that Industrial Councils 
should play a definite and permanent part in the economic life 
of the country, and the Government feels that it can rcl)' on 
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both employers -and workmen to co-operate in order to make 
that part a worthy one. 

I hope, therefore, that yon will take this letter as a formal re¬ 
quest to your oruanization on^the part of the Government to 
consider the question of carrying out the recommendations 
of tlic Report so far as they are applicable*to your industry. 
The ministry of L.'ihour will be willing to give evefy assistance 
in its power in the establishment of Industrial Councils, and 
will he glad to receive suggestions as to the way in which it can 
he given moat effectively In particular, it will be ready to as¬ 
sist in the convening of representative conferences to discuss the 
establishment of Councils, to provide secretarial assistance and 
to be reprer-ented. if desired in a consultative capacity at the 
preliminary meetings The Ministry will he glad to be kept in¬ 
formed of any progress made in the direction of forming Coun¬ 
cils Although the .scheme is only intended, and indeed can only 
he afipiicd, HI tra<les winch arc well organized on both sides, 
I would point out that it rests witli those trades which do not 
at present possess a sufficient organization to bring it about if 
they desire to apply it to themselves 

In conclusion, I would again emphasise the pre.ssing need 
for the representative orgaiu/ations of employers and work- 
jicoplc to C(»mc together in the organized trades and to prepare 
themselves for the problems of reconstruction by forming Coun¬ 
cils competent to deal with them The Government trusts that 
they will approach these problems not as two opposing forces 
each bent on getting as much and giving as little as can be 
contrived, but as fofees having a common interest in working 
together for the w'eifare of their industry, not merely 
for the sake of those concerned in it, buf also for the sake 
of the nation which depends Sb largely on its industries for its 
well-being If the spirit which has enabled ^11 (lasses to over¬ 
come by willing co-operation the innumcrghlc dangers and dif- 
ffculties wliich have heset us during the war is applied to the 
problems of Reconstruction, 1 am convinced that they can be 
solved in a t(ay which will lay life foundation of the future 
prosperity of the country and of those engaged in its great in¬ 
dustries. 

• ‘ I am. Sir, • 

. Your obedient servant, 

GEO. H. ROBERTS. 
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Indusirinl councUs; report of the reconstruction committee on 
relations between employers and employed 

The Committee consisted of the following members: 

« 

Ths Right Hok. J. H. Whitlsy, M.P., Chairman. (Chairman of Com- 
minces, House off Commotjs ) 

Mr, F. S. Biijtom (formerly Member of Executive Council, Amalgamated 
Society of Kniiinerra). 

Sir G. J. CAKTaa, K.BK. (Chairman, Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation). 
Professor S. J. CiiArMAN, C.B E. (Professor of Political Economy, ‘Uni¬ 
versity ijf Mamhestt-r. 

Sir GtLHFBT Cj.ai'CiIiton, Bart. (Chairman, I-.ondon and North Western 
Railway Company) 

Mr J. R. Ci-YNES, MI’. (President, National Union of General Workers) 
Mr. j. A. Hobson. 

Mies Susan Lawbfnce (Member of London County Council and Member 
of the Executive Committee of the Women’.s Trade Union League). 
Mr. J. J Malion (Secretary, National Anti-Swcating League). 

Sir Tnos. A. RatclikskLi.ljs (Sccietary, Mining Association of Great 
Biitain). 

Mr. Robert Smii.J-ie (President, Miners' Federation of Great Britain). 

Mr. Ai-I-AN M. Smith (Chairman, LnifineerinK Employers' Federation). 
Miss Mona VV'm.son (National Health Insurance Commissioner). 

Mr 11 3. Wilson, Ministry of Laboui, 

Mr. Arthur GHEr.Nwuon, 


To the Right ItonouKihlc 1). JJoyd George, MP., Prime Min¬ 
ister 

Sir: We linvc the hoiicmr to submit the following Interim 
Report on joint Standing Industrial Councils. 

2 . The terms of reference to tlie Sub-Committee are: 

"(i)To make and consider suggestions fur securing a permanent im¬ 
provement in the reliitinns belwi-i-n employiTs and workmen 

“(a) To recommend means for j-ecuring that industrial conditions 
affecting the relations beturm etiiplciyers and workmen shall he systemati- 
eally reviewed by those concerned, with a view to .improving conditions in 
the future." 

3 . After a gcncMl tonsklfration of our duLcs in relation to 
to the matters referred to us. wet decided first to address our¬ 
selves to the problem of estabiisliing permanently improved re¬ 
lations between emplovers and employed in the main industries 
of^the copntry, in which there exist representative organizations 
on both sides. The present report accordingly deals more espe¬ 
cially with these trades. We are proceeding with the considera¬ 
tion of the problems connected with the industries which are 
less well organized. 

4 . We appreciate that under the prc5st:te of the war both 
employers and workpeople and their organizations are very 
much pre-occupied» but, notwithstanding, we believe it to be of 
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the higliest importance that our proposals should be put be¬ 
fore those concerned without delay, so that employers and em¬ 
ployed may meet in the near future and discuss the problems 
before them 

I 

5 . The circuinstaiu'cs of the present lime ^rc admitted on all 
sides to offer n great opportunilN for seeurnjg a permanent im¬ 
provement in the relations between employers and employed, 
while failure to utilize the oiiportunity ina> involve the nation 
in grave industrial diihciiltics at the end of the war. 

It is generally allowed that the war almost enforced some 
reconstruction of industry, and in cnnsideriiig the subjects re¬ 
ferred to us we have kept in view the need for securing in the 
development of rcconslrm lion tlie largest possible measure of 
co-operation lietvseen cmiilocers and emiiioved. 

In the interests of tlic coniiniinity it is vital that after the 
war the co-oj)cration of all classes, established during the war, 
should continue, ami more espeuallv with regard to the relations 
between cinp!o>('r'' and cinplfned I'oi siTiinng iinprovemcnt in 
the latter, it is essential tliat any proposals put forward should 
•iffcr the workpcoide tlic means of attaining improved condi¬ 
tions of employment and a higher standard of comfort gener¬ 
ally, and involve the enlistment of tlicir active and continuous 
co-operation in the promotion of industry 

To this end, the establishment for each industry of an organ¬ 
ization, representative of emplo>ers and workpeople, to have 
as its object the regular ron‘-iderati('n of matters afTrcling the 
progress and well-lieirig of tbe trade from tlie point of view of 
all those engaged in it, so far as this is consistent with the gen¬ 
eral interest of die cmnmmiitN, appears to ns necessary. 

6 . Many complicated problems liace arisen during the war 
which have bearing both on cmploNCrs and work])eop1e, and 
may affect relations between them. It is Clcaf that industrial 
condition^ will need careful handling if grave difhculties and 
.strained relations arc to be avoided after the war has ended. 
The precise ratui;e of the problems to he faced naturally varies 
from industry to industry, and even from branch to branch 
within the same industry. Their treatment consequently will 
need an intimate (knowledge of the facts and circumst|ncei of 
each trade, and such knowledge is to be found only among 
those dircctfy connected with the trade. 
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7. With a view to providing means for carrying out the 
policy outlined above, we recommend that His Majesty's Gov¬ 
ernment should propose without delay to the various associa¬ 
tions of employers and employed the formation of Joint 
Standing Industrial Councils in the several industries, where 
they do not alrcacfy exist, composed of representatives of em¬ 
ployers and employed, regard being paid to the various sec¬ 
tions of the industry and the various classes of labour en¬ 
gaged. 

8. The apiiointmcnt of a chairniaii (.)r cliairmcn should, wc 
think, be left to the Councils who may decide that these should 
be— 

(i) A Chairman for each si<lc of the Council, 

(j) A Chairman and V'icc Chairman stiected from the members of 
the Council (one from each side of the (Council), 

(3) A (.hairman chosen by the Council from indfinndtnt persons 

outilde the industry, or 

(4) A Chairman nominated by suih person or autbonty a.s tin Coun 
cil may determine or, failing aKrei-nunt, by the Ginerninent 

0. The ConneiK should im < t :it regular and frequent inter¬ 
vals. 

10. The objects to wlm h the i oiisidcratiou of the Councils 
sliould he directed should he approi'nale mattcr.s affecting tiic 
several industries and particularly the e.‘'tahlishmcnt of a 
closer co-operation between emplovers and employed Ques¬ 
tions connected with domoliilisation will call for early attention 

11. One of the chief factors in the problem, as it at first pre¬ 
sents itself, consists of the guarantees given by tlie (.iovernment, 
with Parliamentary sanction, and tlic various undertakings en¬ 
tered into by cnipIo>eis, to restore tJie Trade Union rules and 
customs suspended during the war. W'iiile this does not mean 
that all the lessons Itarnt during the war should be ignored, it 
does mean that the definite co-operation and acquiescence by 
both employers and employed must he a condition of any setting 
aside of these guarantees or undertakings, and that, if new ar- 
rad^enirnks are to be readied, in themselves more satisfactory 
to all parties hut not in strict accordance with the guarantees, 
they must be the joint work of employers and employed. 

12. The matters to be eonsidered by the Councils must in* 
evitably differ widely from industry to industry, as different 
circumstances and conditions call for difFciVnt treatment, but 
we are of opinion that the suggestions set forth below ought 
to be taken into accomit, subject to such modification in each 
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^asc as may ser\e to adapt tlicm to the needs of the various 
industries. 

13. In the \vcl)-orguni?c(l industries, one of the first 
questions to he eonsidcred slujiild he the e.staliHshmcnt of local 
and >vorks organizations to supplement and make effective the 
work of the central Ixjdics. It is not oiifiifjh to secure co¬ 
operation <*it the centre between the national organizations; it 
is oQiially nexcssriry to ciilisl tlic activity and support of em¬ 
ployers iirnl rmi)lo\('d in ilu' and in individual cstab- 

lishnu-nt'' 'I'ho Xatnnial IndiiNtti.d (diiiii'i! ‘•hoiild not he re¬ 
garded as eoniplete in if-cif, wh.it is needed is ;i triple organ¬ 
ization-in tile \vork.shoj>s, the districts, and nationality. More- 
n\cr, It IS essciilia! tliat the or^.uii/ation at eaeli of these three 
stages slifjiild jtroioed on a inniniori jirineiplc. and that the 
greatest measure of cotmuiii at turn hetucen them should be 
seiiired, 

14 With this end in \\i are of opinion tliat the 

following proposals should b<- laid licfore the National In¬ 
dustrial Councils- 

(a) That District Councils, r<rpre,*>< nlativr of the Trade Uniana and 
of the Kinployers' Associ.itiun in the industry, should be created, or de¬ 
veloped out ot the existing macliincry fur neKuliation in the varioua trades 

(b) The Works Cominiltrcs, r-prc.'.rnt.itive of the maiiaKcmcnt and of 
the workers employed, should br instituted 111 particular works to act in 
close co-operation with the di.stnct and national machinery. 

As it is of the highest importance that the scheme making 
provision for these Committees shmild he such as to secure 
the support of the Trade Union and Employer’s Associations 
concerned, its design should !>e a matter for agreement between 
these organizatiomi 

lust as regular meetings and c mtinuity of co-operation are 
essential in the ca.se of the National Industiial Councils, so they 
seem to be necessary in the case of the district and works or¬ 
ganizations The object is to secure co-operation by granting to 
workpeople a greater share in the consi(Jeration of matters af¬ 
fecting tneif indnstry, and this can only be achieved keeping 
employers and workpeople in constant touch. 

75. The respective functions cK Works Committeei, District 
Councils, and National Councils will no doubt require to be de¬ 
termined separately in accordance with the varying conditions 
of different industries. Care will need to be take%io etch 
case to deljmit accurately their respective functions, in order 
to avoid overlapping and resulting friction. For instance, where 
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conditions of employment arc determined by national agree¬ 
ments, the District Councils or Works Committees should not 
be allowed to contract out of conditions so laid down, nor, 
where conditions are determined by local apreements, should 
such power be allow'od tt) Works Committees. 

16. Among theC'iucstions with which it is suggested that the 
National Cc’-uncils .should deal or allocate to District Councils 
or Works Committees the following may be selected for special 
mention 

(i) The better utilisation of the practical knowledge and experience 
of the workpeople. 

(ii) Mcanj for securing to the workjieoplc a greater share in and re¬ 
sponsibility for the determination and observance of the conditions under 
which their work is earned on. 

(lii) The settlement of the gcneial pnnciiiles governing the conditions 
of employment, including the methods of fixing, paying, and readjusting 
wages, having regard to the need for securing to the workpeople a share 
in the increased prosperity of the industry 

(tv) The establishment of regular methods of negotiation for issues 
arising between eniploycis and woikpeoiilr, wtih a view both to the pre¬ 
vention of differences, and to ihcir belter adjustment when they appear 

(v) Means of ensuring to the workpiopk the greatest pos.siblc seeurity 
of earnings and employment, without undue re.strirnnn upon change of 
occupation or employer 

(^^vi) Methods of fixing and adjusting earnings, piecework prices, &c., 
and of dealing with the many difficulttcs which arise with regard to the 
methpd and amount of payment ap.irt from the fixing of general standard 
ratea, which are already covered by paragraph (iii) 

(vii’) Technical education and training 

(viii) Industrial research and the full utilisation of its results. 

(ix) The provi.sion of facilities for the full consulciatinn and utilisa¬ 
tion of inventions and improvement designed hy workpeople, and for the 
adequate safeguarding of the rights of the designers of such improvements. 

(x) Improvements of piocesscs. machinery and organisation and ap¬ 
propriate q^ueations relating to management and the ezaiiiination of indus¬ 
trial experiments, with special reference to cooperation in carrying new 
ideas into effect and full consideration of the workpeople's point of view 
to relation to them. 

(xi) Proposed legislation affecting the industry^ 

17. The methods hy which tlie functions of the proposed 
Councils should be torrclatcd to those of joint oodies in the dif¬ 
ferent districts, and in the varioys works within the districts, 
must necessarily vary according to the trade It may, therefore, 
be the best policy to leave It to the trades themselves to form¬ 
ulate schemes suitable to their special circumstances, it‘being un¬ 
derstood that it is essential to secure in eacli industry Ibc fullest 
measure of co-operation between employers and cpiployed, both 
generally, through the National Councils, and specifically, 
through district Committees and workshop Committees; 

18. would seem advisable that the Gov«^rnmcnt should put 
the proposals relating to National Industrial Councils before 
the employers’ and workpeople's associations and request them 
to adopt such measures as are needful for their establishment 
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where they do not already exist. Suitable steps should also be 
taken, at the proper time, to put the matter before the general public. 

19. In forwarding the proposals to the parties concerned, 
wc think the Government should offer to be represented in an 
advisory capacity at the preliminary mcoting.s of a Council, if 
the parties so desire. We arc also of opinidtn that the Govern¬ 
ment should uiidcrlakc to supply to the various Councils such 
information on industrial subjects as may be available and likely 
to prove of value 

It lias been sugLjested that means iinist be devised to 
safetruard the inlcrc'-ts (jf the tonimunity against possible ac¬ 
tion of an anti-social character on the part of the Councils. Wc 
]in\c. howc', cr, here a-'Sunud tiiat tlir ( oiincils, in their work of 
promoting the inkTi-st'. of their own induvlrics, will Iiavc regard 
for the national interest H they fulfill their functions they 
will be the best builders of national prosperity. The State never 
parts with its inherent over-riding power, hut such power may 
l>c least needed when least obtruded. 

21. It appears to us that it may be desirable at some later 
stage for tijc Stati to give tlie ■'am tion of law to agreements 
made b\ the Coimrils, hut the initialne in this direction should 
come from the Councils themselves, 

22. The plans sketclicil in tlu' foregoing p.iragraphs arc ap¬ 
plicable in the form in which they are given only to industries 
in which there arc resjxinsible assoiiations of enijiloyers and 
workpeople which can claim to !tc fairly rcprescMitativc. The 
case of the less well-organim d trades or sections of a tsadc nec¬ 
essarily needs further consideration We hope to be in a position 
shortly to put forward recommendations that will prepare the 
way for the active utilization in these trades of the same prac¬ 
tical co-operation as is foreshadowed in the proposals made 
above for the more highlv-organized trades 

23. It may be desirable to state here our considered opin¬ 
ion that in essential condition of securing a pcrmanerif improve¬ 
ment 111 the relation between employers and employed is that 
there .should be ideciunte organization on iht* part of both em¬ 
ployers and workpeople. The proposals outlined for joint co¬ 
operation throughout the several industries depend for thdf 
ultimate success ypon there being such organization ^on botli 
sides; and such organization is necessary also to provide means 
whereby the arrangements and agreements made for the indus¬ 
tries may be effectively carried out. 
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24. We have thought it well to refrain from making sug¬ 
gestions or offering opinions with regard to such matters as 
profit-sharing, co-partnership, or particular systems of wages, 
etc. It would be impracticable for us to make any useful gen¬ 
eral recommendations on such matters, having regard to the 
varying conditionswn different trades. Wc arc convinced, more¬ 
over, that a'-permanent improvement in the relations between em¬ 
ployers and employed must he founded upon sornethng other 
than a cash basis, What is wanted is that the workpeojile 
should have a greater opporlinnty of participating in the discus¬ 
sion about and adjustment of \)\o^v parts of ui(liistr\ by which 
they arc most affected. 

25. The schemes recommendcil m this Keport arc intended 
not merely for the treatment of industrial prohlenis when they 
have become acute, hut also, and more especially, to prevent 
their becoming acute W e l)eiic\-e that regular meetings to dis¬ 
cuss industrial questions, apart from and prior to anv diffcrcncc.s 
W’ith regard to them that may liavi* hegun to cause friction, 
will materially reduce the mimlKr of oicasions on wJiich, 111 
the view of either employers or employed, it is necessary to 
contemplate recourse to a sto[>i)age of work 

26. We venture to hope that reprcscntatne men in each in¬ 
dustry, with pride in their calling and care for its place as a 
contributor to the national well-being, will come togetber in the 
manner here suggested, and appl> tbcmscKi s to promoting in¬ 
dustrial harmony and efficiency and removing the obstacles that 
have hitherto stood in the way. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your ohK'dicnt Servants. 


F. S. Button 
Geo. J. Catter. 

S. J. Chapman • 

G. H.‘ Clauckton 
J. R, Clynes 

J. A. Hobson 


J. H. Whitley, Chairman 

A Sl'SAN Law'rence 
I. J Mallon 

Thos R Ratclisfe-Ellis 
Robt Smii.i.ie 
.\LLAN M. Smith 
Mona Wilson 

H. J. W^ilson, 
Arthur^ Greenwood, 
Secretaries . 


8th Uarch. 1917* 
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Appendix 

The following questions were addressed by the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Committee to the Sub-Committee on the Relations between 
Employers and Employed in order to make c^ear certain points 
which appeared to call for further elucidation The answers 
given are subjoined. 

Q. 1 In ivhat classes of hidustru’S d(h's the Interim Re- 
port propose that hidustiial CouiuiU shall he eslablisltedf 
li'hat baus of classifi( ation has the Sub-Committee in view? 

A I, It lias been s\iggcstod that, t\>r tlio iJurposc of con¬ 
sidering the establishment of Industrial Councils, or other 
bodies designed t(j assist m tlie iinpi n\ ement of relations be¬ 
tween cmpb»>ers and einployed, the various industries should 
be grouped into ihri-e elas'ies (u) industries in which organi¬ 
zation on the part of ctnploy«‘rs and employed is sufficiently 
developed to rend‘'r the Couiu iU repi{•s< ntat:\i'; (b) indus¬ 
tries in which cither as regards etnplovers aiul employed, or 
both, the degree of organization, though considerable, is less 
marked than in (u) and is insufficient to l>e regarded as repre¬ 
sentative; and (c) industries in ubicb organization is so imper¬ 
fect, either as regards employers or cmploved, or liolh, that no 
Associations can be said adequately to represent those engaged 
in the trade. 

It will be clear that an analysis of industries will show a 
number wdneh arc on tlic hoi-ler liiu-^ between these groups, 
and special c()nsiderali<in will h.iie to be given to such trades. 
So far ns groups (n>and (() are (luuerned, a fniily large 
number of trades can readily t>e assigned to tliein; group (b) 
is necessarily more indeterminate. 

For trades in group (a) the Committee have proposed the 
establishment of Joint Standing Industnar rolincils in the 
several trades In dealing with the various industries^ it may 
he neces.sary to consider specially the case of parts of indus¬ 
tries in group (d), where organizaUon is not fully developed. 

Q. 2. Is the macitutery proposed intended to he in addition 
to or in subsiiintton for exisiini) maehinery'* h li Proposed 
that existing macixin'''ry should be superseded^ Ry “enisling 
machinery"' is meant Coneiliattou Roards and all other organ¬ 
isations for jhint eonference and discussion between employ¬ 
ers and employed. 
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A. 2. In most organized trades there already exist joint 
bodies for particular purposes. It is not proposed that the 
Industrial Councils should necessarily disturb the.se existing 
bodies. A council would be fece, if it chose and if the bodies 
concerned approved, to rperge existing Committees, etc., in the 
Council Of to link them with the Council as Sub-Committees. 

Q. 3. Js it understood that membership in the Councils -is 
lo be confined to rcpresciilahvcs eliutcd by Employers’ Associ¬ 
ations and Trade UyiionsP What is the view of the Sub-Com¬ 
mittee regarding the entry of neiu organisations established 
after the Councils have been set up^ 

A 3. It is intended that the CoiinciK should lie composed 
only of representatives of Trade Unions and Employers’ As¬ 
sociations, and that new organizations should be admitted 
only with the a])j)roval of the particular side of the Council of 
which the organization would form a part, 

Q. 4. (0)— Js it intended that decisions reached by the 
Councils shall be binding upon the bodies eomprising themf 
If so, IS such binding c/Zci/ to he e<oui{tiouol upon the con¬ 
sent of each Employers’ Association or Tnulz Cnion affectedP 
A. 4. (0) It is contemplated that .icrermcuts reached by 
Industrial Councils .should (whilst not, of course, possessing 
the binding force of law) carr>' with them the same obligation 
of observance as exists in the case of other agreements between 
Employers’ Associations and Trade Unions A Council being 
on its workmen's side based on the Trade Unions concerned in 
the industry*, its power or authority con|i only he such as the 
constituent Trade Unions /reely agreed to 

Q. 4. (b) In Jiarticular, is it intended that all pledges given 
either by the Ciovernmcnt or' employers for the restoration 
of Trade i'n^on /ulcs and practices after the tear shall be re¬ 
deemed without guelification unless the particular Trade Union 
^ concerned agrees to or, on the contrary, that the In¬ 

dustrial Council shall have power to decide such questions by 
0 ma;ort/y vote of the zobrkmen’s tepresentafives from all the 
Trade Unions in the industry^ 

A. 4. (b) It is clearly intended that all pledges relating to 
the rtsloration of Trade Union rules sha'il be redeemed with¬ 
out qualification unless the particular Trade Ualon concerned 
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agrees to alteration; and it is not intended that the G>undl 
shall have power to decide such questions by a majority vote 
of the workmen’s representatives from all the Trade Unlont 
in the industry. 


WORKS COMMITTEES* 

Introduction 

The extent of the existence of Works Committees before 
the war is larj^ely a matter of definition. Our estimate of their 
scope will vary according as we give the term a wide interpreta¬ 
tion, or confine it to committees representative of all the work¬ 
people in an c.stablisliment. Works Committees in this latter 
sense of the term existed before the war in various industries, 
and in some instances they had been in existence for many 
years. If the Icriii is interpreted in a wide sense, and taken to 
include various kinds of committees, such as those representative 
of individual trades or departments, or those which have come 
into existence at particular time!) and for limited purposes, the 
number in existence before the war i.s greatly increased. In 
certain industries, however, notably engineering, the conditions of 
war have produced such a change in both the form and function 
of workshop organization, that the discussion of the general 
idea of Works Committees may be said to have developed out of 
those conditions. Since, however, the VN'orks Committee, on the 
whole, springs from the common mclhod.s of trade union organ¬ 
ization inside the workshop, as they existed long before the be¬ 
ginning of the war, some reference to these methods is neces¬ 
sary as an introduction to this report upon some of the com¬ 
mittees which arc now in operation. ^ 

Before this works organization is considered, it may be noted 
that certain of the immediate causes which have led tp the riae 
of works committees during the war—thc methods of remunera¬ 
tion (piecework or profit-sharing ot bonus on output), welfare, 
collections for charity, and, to some extent, dilution also—were 
already operative in the formation of earlier Works Commit¬ 
tees. • 

* From RepSrt of to laquinr into Works Comisitteco BrMifc Mtnbtry 
of Latmr. Murefc, iei8. 
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Works Committees Before the War 

The majority of Trade Unions have official shop stewards, 
though these officials may be Iftiown by some other name-such 
as “shop delegates,” “works representatives,” “collectors,” “yard 
committee! men," or, in one case at least, “works directors." In 
certain cases also the name committee—Watch or Vigilant Com- 
mittee—is attached to the body of shop stewards in an establish¬ 
ment. It may even be said that the Works Committee is older 
than trade unionism; the “chapel," for instance, (the ancient or¬ 
ganization of the workmen in each printing office), goes hack 
much farther than the end of the 17th century Such shop clubs 
were not confined to any one industry. They were, however, 
quite different things from a works organization formed of rep¬ 
resentatives of permanent Trade Unions, and would now be 
represented by a committee of workers in a non-Union shop 
To-day the duties of the “chapel,” ,ts laid down in the rules of 
various unions in the industry, include those discharged by shop 
stewards in many other trades Apart from (i) functions ob¬ 
viously intended to sustain the fabric of the Trade Union—the 
collection of dues, the interrogation of defaulters and newcom¬ 
ers, and the like—the duties of shop stewards arc stated in the 
rules of different Unions to include (2) the regular supply to the 
branch or district committee of information respecting any en¬ 
croachment upon recognized Trade Union conditions, participa¬ 
tion in deputations to tlie management in connection with griev¬ 
ances, the calling of shop meetings of the members to discuss 
grievances, etc. The stewards are in one'^casc held “responsible 
for the conduct pf the shop according to rules." The actual 
degree of organization of the shop stewards varies among the 
Trade Unions. In some cases all the shop stewards of a Union 
in a district Vold< regular meetings once a month with the dis¬ 
trict committee of tk-e Union Certain Unions supply their shop 
'^stewards with official cards. In other cases, however, there is 
no regular machinery for consultation between the shop stewards 
and the Union officials, and no certificates of official recognition 
are supplied to the shop stewards. There is variety also in re¬ 
gard to the election and the deposition of.shop stewards; some 
hold difice for a d^nite period, while othets may be deposed at 
any time. Most commonly the election is made in the depart- 
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meat by the men of the Union, though there are cases in which 
appointment to the office is made by Trade Union branches. 

(1) In regard to the hrst-mentioned duties of shop stewards 
—the collection of subscriptions and the examination of creden> 
tials of membership—two facts may be noted. ^ The first is that 
such methods of organization are not confined to worl'ers whose 
daily work is done in a fixed establishment, but are also used on 
certain forms of more or less migratory work, such as building 
construction. The “ticket” steward commonly examines new 
men taken into employment on a Injilcling job The second fact 
to be noted is that in certain industries, in a number of areas, a 
regular system of Works Committees, linked together in district 
organii'ations, had developed several years before the war for 
the purpose of the more efTicicnt achievement of these objects. 

(2) But Ixjth in llieory and in practice the work of shop 
stewards—or of committees of shop stewards—has generally 
extended beyond these functions As an example of practice, 
the apparently unsuitable case of building work may first be 
taken, (.'oinmittccs—somewhat loosely organized it may be, but 
nivcrtheless committees, and so considered by those responsible 
tor their formation—have been formed in the building trade; 
and the scope of these committees has embraced the second and 
wider class of duties mentioned above. It has for years been 
common in certain districts for the “ticket” stewards on a big 
building job to come together, and to elect a secretary, who in 
some cases (it may be notedJ has been a representative of the 
labourers. Such a committee of stewards may make representa* 
tions to, or be consulted by, the employer on questions such as 
the proper allocaiipn of work in order that suFicicnt inside op¬ 
erations may be reserved for wet weather. Another question 
which such committees have liccn known to bring forward is that 
of extra payment in consequence of the incenveaient situation 
of some particular job. (This, perhaps, is i/trictly Trade Union 
business ) In demanding adequate provision for the heflting of 
tea cans and for the enjoyment of meals such committees may be 
said to have anticip*ated in their own way the modem Welfare 
Committee. In many industries the same combination of shop 
stewards and the same practice of making united representatioiu 
to the employer—a btactice not necessarily “rccc«mzed*^-bave 
been attempted at different times and with varying degrees of 
success. In some cases tn which such methods have been sue* 
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!essfully applied in engineering and shipbuilding the initiative 
las come from the side of the management. It remains true, of 
:ourse, that the shop steward system up to tlie present has been 
n the main only a trade system, and that the committees formed 
jndcr it can be classed under U'orks Committees only if the 
:erm is given the Vide scope mentioned at the beginning of this 
•eport. If fhe term is used in this wider sense, committees will 
)c found to have existed for many years in a number of indus> 
:ries where piecework is in operation. Some of these are dealt 
■vith in a later paragraph 

Another of the functions of shop stewards—the calling of 
ihop meetings—appears to form the basis of a system of Works 
Committees in certain industries, which include, at any rate in 
some districts, the furnishing trades The shop meeting, for 
which the rules of most Trade Unions make provision, is a 
meeting of the members of a Union; but the tenn has another 
meaning which has gained currency during the war—viz., a 
meeting of all the trades in a works—and it is interesting to 
note that, in part, at least, of the furnishing industry, this has 
long been the recognized meaning. Here the meetings arc regu¬ 
lar (monthly), and the stewards, not necessarily drawn from all 
the trades, make their report about membership and the like, 
The shop stewards in a furnishing works may in this way form a 
Works Committee with a secretary. At the same time it would 
appear that for the settlement of piece prices certain Unions in 
the furnishing trades, such as that of the upholsterers, work 
through their own stewards. 

Committees for the arrangement of pi^c prices, which are 
found in a great variety of industries, arc convenient examples of 
(a) trade or departmental organization as * contrasted with 
works organization: and (fr) thc^informal nature and composi¬ 
tion of many committees. In regard to (u), the method of the 
upholsterers hai atircady been mentioned. Usually there arc 
onl|»a small number of upholsterers in any one estalilishment; 
fifteen would mean a very considerable firm. In smaller es- 
Ublishments the shop steward or stewards of,the Union usually 
carry through the negotiations for any new work not covered by 
the shop *'log,*' or list of piece prices. If they are unsuccessful, 
the fulUtime Trade Union official comes *pto the bargaining 
operations. In one establishment, however, in which an excep¬ 
tionally large number of upholsterers are employed in several 
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d^artments or "floors,” the Departmental or Trade Committee 
has been in existence for many years. This is composed of all 
the stewards—three elected from each of the "floors”—and from 
this commiltec again three head stewards are chosen. For the 
particular work of any floor the appropriate stcw’ards undertake 
the ])reliminary negotiations: but if these ar^ \insnccessful, the 
question in dispute will come before the commiltec, and be dealt 
with by the head stewards in consultation with the manage¬ 
ment before it is—probably with the assent of a shop meeting— 
given into the hands of the Trade Union ofTicial. The pottery 
industry supplies examples of both (a) and (b). Pricing Com¬ 
mittees are found in most sections of the trade; and there may 
be several committees in a single factory. In the sanitary trade 
a standing committee is usual. In many factories, however, the 
method employed is for the operative concerned to call in two or 
three mates to assi.st him in arranging the price of a new job. 
Tile men called in need not be the same on each occasion. The 
existence of several committees in one factory may be exempli¬ 
fied by an cstablislimcnt in the Jet and Rockingham branch of 
the industry, in which tiicrc have been for many years Pricing 
Committees for jiggerers (makers), turners and handlers. In 
this case none but Trade Unionists can sil on the committee; 
but this IS by no means a universal rule In works, however, in 
which there arc Trade Unionist.s the practice is to elect to the 
committee one (or more) of them, wlio is expected to serve as 
a connecting link between the commiltec and the District Com¬ 
mittee of the Trade Union. 

The position of the “chapel" in relation to tlie London com¬ 
positors’ scale is an' old and well-established ease of a works 
organization taking part among other functions in the regulatiou 
of piecework. 

In other trades in which piecework is in operation, and 
where complete standardization of lists has been found imprac¬ 
ticable, rngthods more or less similar to those mentioned above 
arc found. In this connection the development of Works Com¬ 
mittees in engineering establishments during the w’ar is sig¬ 
nificant. The engiheering trades have always resisted piecework; 
but, at the same time, they have generally bargained on an in¬ 
dividual basis for any work done on this system. The extension 
of piecework and The growth of the method of colleolive bar¬ 
gaining in the shop—by Works Committees or stewards— have 
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gone on side by side; and it would appear that, to a considerable 
degree, the one is the immediate cause of the other. Even in in¬ 
dustries in w'hich price lists for piecework are used there are 
commonly occasions on which a particular job is not covered by 
the list, and in certain cases jobs'eannot be listed at all. In this 
connection it niay^bc noted that in mining the method of joint 
pit commitU’cs us well as the Joint District Board—has been 
in operation in certain di^'trict.s fur a long time, and the method 
is embodied in the rules of various districts under the Coal 
Mines (Minimum Wage) .'Xcl of 191-2. In several districts dis¬ 
putes as to whether a workman has forfeited his right to the 
minimum must he di^cu-ssed by two ollicials of the mine and two 
representative.'; of llit local lodge of tiic Union before they are 
taken to the district Joint Board committee, and in one district 
the representatives from each side are four in numlier. 

The fact that in many mining districts tlie Trade Union 
brancli—or lodge - is composed only of the men working in one 
pit makes the Lodge ('(mnnittce in effect a Pit f'ommittcc It is 
not a complete Works Conninttee—in the stricter sense of the 
term--e.\cept in those jilaces in which tlic engincmen and certain 
other workers, wlio commonly belong to other Unions, arc mem¬ 
bers of the local Miners' association The tendency of certain 
other Unions - c/7., those in tlie iron and .steel industry—to or¬ 
ganize on tlic basis of the works is interesting from the same 
standpoint. 

It may be noted that in many cases Conciliation Boards arc 
really Works Committees. This is so when the joint board is 
composed of representatives of tlie workpeople in one establish¬ 
ment and of mcmber.s of the firm. Such b^iards—with varying 
degrees of connection bctweefi the workmen's side and the Trade 
Unions—have been formed in individual establishments belong¬ 
ing to a variety of industries, 

. Nomenclature v 

r 

A distinction must he drawn between “Works Committees" 
and “Shop Committees" The former cover«the whole of a 
works (or even, in some cases, the whole of two or three con¬ 
tiguous works); the latter cover a particular department or shop 
in a woijjcs. Among Works Committees it is possible to dis¬ 
tinguish three varieties. The first and main variety may be 
called the “Industrial Committee." Such a committee, generally 
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constituted on a Trade Union basis, deals with particular ques¬ 
tions affecting the conditions and remuneration of labour in a 
given works—questions of principle being reserved for the dis¬ 
trict or national organizations concerned It is this variety’ 
which, being the most important, is often called by the general 
name of Works Committee A second variety ^ay be called the 
“Welfare Committee.*’ Such n committee, representing as a rule 
all the workers in a given works, deals with what may be termed 
works amenities—ventilation, sanitation, and the like. A third 
variety, which may he merged with the second, or may be dis¬ 
tinct, IS the "Social Lhiion. ” or, more exactly, the committee 
go\crning the Social Lhimti, where one exists, of the workers 
employed in the same cstalilishment Such a committee is con¬ 
cerned with games, recreations, study-circles, picnics and the like. 

Apart from these mam t\pes there arc, of course, local varie¬ 
ties of all sorts There may lie. for instance, a separate “Mess- 
room Committee", or, again, there may he a separate “Women’s 
(Committee” There niav be a committee peculiar to a small 
section of w'orkers tool-makers), which handles a large 

and important area of functions in regard to those workers. 
I mally, even though there is no regular or standing W'orks Com¬ 
mittees, it may be the case that committees arc created ad hoc 
whenever an important question arises in a works, and that these 
committees are con.sulled by the management with a view to 
settling such questions This indeed is the procedure followed 
in some of the works w'here the relations of management and 
men are most amicable In some cases the committee so formed 
consists of the shop s/ewards of the separate trades. 

It may be added that some committees are “joint,” and em¬ 
brace representatives of both men and managv.ment, meeting to¬ 
gether in regular session; while others (and this is the general 
rule) arc committees of workmen only, but meet the manage¬ 
ment from time to time (sometimes regularly, ihd sometimes 
occasional!)®: sometimes directly, and sometimes throu^ their 
chairman or secretary) to settle grievances and to give or re¬ 
ceive information. , • 

Various names have been applied to committees formed 
during the war, particularly to those formed to deal with such 
questions as timekeeping. Among the names art “Workers’ Ad¬ 
visory Board," “Works’ Tribunal," "Vigilant Committee!'* and 
“Works’ Council." ‘ 

■ *nVorka CosBmittee,** it may be aoted, is soBctlats takiro to asaB 
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Origins and Influence of War Developments 

The causes which have brought Works Committees into 
existence during the war, and the circumstances attending their 
origin, arc naturally very dilTcrent. A classification of origins 
Tjiay, however, be attempted under the following heads:— 

(i) Shops stewards 
{2} Dilution, 

(3) Methods of remuneration, 
fa) Timekeeping. 

(5) Welfare. 

(6) War charity. 

(7) Other causes. 

Shop Stewahds 

To a very considerable extent the firi^t three headings must 
be treated together. This is particularly true of engineering 
works. It has already been pointed out that shop stewards with 
a considerable range of duties were a nonnrtl feature of Trade 
Union organization before the war It has also been seen that, 
though for the most part these stewards acted only for their owm 
separate organizations, this was not their only method of opera¬ 
tion. One effect of the war has been to enhance the position and 
prestige of the shop stewards. The loss of the right to strike 
has depressed the position of Trade blnion officials, who were 
thus deprived of the chief weajion they controlled and, if they 
had organized strikes, viould have been liable to prosecution. 
Under these conditions the shop stewards, more unknown and 
therefore less expesed, began to exorcise more power. Nor 
was this all. In an indiistr}’ sucji as engineering, questions of 
dilution and, again, of payment by results raised matters of detail 
which needed ^om^ shop machinery’ for tlieir solution. Such 
questions often conctfnVd the members of several Uni:)ns in the 
same cst^lishmcnt; and the common interest of men working 
side by side often led to concerted action. Though many Works 
Committees instituted during the war can be traced to one or 

only a Joint Coomittet of minagctneot and eoiploytei. _ The name ia not 
used in thii narrow acme in tbia report. “Shop Committee” is sometimes 
oaed in Sue seaa* in which *'Worki Committee” it "Mefined abore, i./. for 
a eommittec corar im not merely a department bat the whole of a worka. 
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constituted on a Trade Union basis, deals with particular ques¬ 
tions affecting the conditions and remuneration of labour in a 
given works—questions of principle being reserved for the dis¬ 
trict or national organizations concerned It is this variety’ 
which, being the most important, is often called by the general 
name of Works Committee A second variety ^ay be called the 
“Welfare Committee.*’ Such n committee, representing as a rule 
all the workers in a given works, deals with what may be termed 
works amenities—ventilation, sanitation, and the like. A third 
variety, which may he merged with the second, or may be dis¬ 
tinct, IS the "Social Lhiion. ” or, more exactly, the committee 
go\crning the Social Lhimti, where one exists, of the workers 
employed in the same cstalilishment Such a committee is con¬ 
cerned with games, recreations, study-circles, picnics and the like. 

Apart from these mam t\pes there arc, of course, local varie¬ 
ties of all sorts There may lie. for instance, a separate “Mess- 
room Committee", or, again, there may he a separate “Women’s 
(Committee” There niav be a committee peculiar to a small 
section of w'orkers tool-makers), which handles a large 

and important area of functions in regard to those workers. 
I mally, even though there is no regular or standing W'orks Com¬ 
mittees, it may be the case that committees arc created ad hoc 
whenever an important question arises in a works, and that these 
committees are con.sulled by the management with a view to 
settling such questions This indeed is the procedure followed 
in some of the works w'here the relations of management and 
men are most amicable In some cases the committee so formed 
consists of the shop s/ewards of the separate trades. 

It may be added that some committees are “joint,” and em¬ 
brace representatives of both men and managv.ment, meeting to¬ 
gether in regular session; while others (and this is the general 
rule) arc committees of workmen only, but meet the manage¬ 
ment from time to time (sometimes regularly, ihd sometimes 
occasional!)®: sometimes directly, and sometimes throu^ their 
chairman or secretary) to settle grievances and to give or re¬ 
ceive information. , • 

Various names have been applied to committees formed 
during the war, particularly to those formed to deal with such 
questions as timekeeping. Among the names art “Workers’ Ad¬ 
visory Board," “Works’ Tribunal," "Vigilant Committee!'* and 
“Works’ Council." ‘ 

■ *nVorka CosBmittee,** it may be aoted, is soBctlats takiro to asaB 
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The importance of the connection between a Works Commit¬ 
tee and the Trade Unions is indicated by complaints that Dilu¬ 
tion Committees' negotiations have violated Trade Union agree¬ 
ments. 

^ETHOUS OF KEMDNERAnON 

I 

One of the. necessities of the war has been to increase output, 
and one method which sugficstcd il.sclf for this purpose was that 
of payment by results in trades where timework w.is the normal 
practice. In many trades r\ny system of piecework is very un¬ 
popular. and, in the j>ast, has been stronply opposed This is 
true of enpineerinp, where the Unions had left any piecework 
which was introduced to the control of individual barpaininp 
The rapid extension of piecework in such trades lias led to a 
variety of forms of collective barpaininp;. In some establish¬ 
ments a new piece-price is submitted to tlic Works Committee 
before it is discussed with the individual workman. In others 
an Appeals Committee has been instituted to consider and brinp 
forward complaints apainst piece-prices or premium bonus times 
fixed by the manaRcment In others, again, something on the 
lines previously mentioned as existing in parts of the pottery 
industry has been developed; and prices have been discussed, 
not with the individual workman, hut with the workman and 
two or three of his mates on similar work. In other establish¬ 
ments various forms of collective or group bonus on output (or 
output value'l have been adopted: and in some of these cases 
committees have been fonned cither temporarily, in order to 
discuss the introduction of the new method, or permanently, in 
order to supervise its working. In other cases committees have 
been formed to deah with timekeeping bonuses or profit-sharing 
schemes. 

Committees connected with methods of remuneration are not, 
in themselves, )X'orl(s Committees proper. They may be com- 
representing only a small section of the establishment 
(rg., the toolmakers), while the rest of the workmen in the 
establishment are not concerned and are represented by no com¬ 
mittee. They may. again, be partial in scope as well as in mem¬ 
bership, and deal with no other matters than that of a bonus. 
This, however, is unlikely and seems unusual. A committee 
connoted with a bonus system often comes to embrace a wider 
KOp^ tod will bring forward, or be consulted by die manage- 
lacBft iboot, odier mattera. 
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Timekeeping 

Committees whose sole function, or one of whose main func¬ 
tions, is the improvement of tiniekcepinp, have been instituted 
in the coal miniiiB industry, at the ironwork| in Cleveland and 
nurhatn, and in a number of enKinecrinp and munitions fac¬ 
tories The Pit-head, or Output, or Absentee, Committees, as they 
are \ariously called, commonly deal with the ncfjliffence of mine 
onicials a'i well as with cases of absenteeism. The committees 
at the Cleveland and Durham Mast furnaces are confined to the 
one function of improvement of timekecpiiiK. 


Wei.fark 

'I'hc ‘^tr.un of the war lias introduced conditions which have 
made it necessary to consider ways of promoting the physical 
welfare of the wcmkcrs. Long hours, iiave been worked; night 
shifts have been added to day shifts, workshops have sometimes 
been crowded; the introduction of women workers by the side 
of men, in occufialions where women had not previously been 
cmplosed. has raised a niimher of questions. Matters such as the 
best distribution of working hours, the provision of canteens 
and mess-rooms, and the improvement of ventilation and sanita¬ 
tion, have all demanded attention On such matters, where the 
interest of the workers is paramount, the simplest course is ob¬ 
viously to consult them, and to recenc their complaints and 
suggestions throuRh their own acendited representatives. This 
course has been adopted in a number of establishments; and the 
result has been tlie institution of a Welfaie Committee, which 
has eased the situation by ren oving, or preventing the rise of, a 
number of grievances The workmen have thus been allowed a 
voice in regard to the conditions under which fhey labour, and 
these Welfare Committees, though they can hardly^ be called 
Work* Committees, may be said to prepare the ground. They 
serve to engender something of a spirit of community in the 
works, and to help the workmen to feel that they have a common 
interest as workers in the same establishment 
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War Charity 

In several cases (for instance in the Glasgow district) com¬ 
mittees have been formed to‘administer funds raised in the 
works for the pi^rpose of helping dependents of workmen who 
have joiiiAl the Colours. These committees form a germ which 
may develop, and here and there has developed, into Works 
Committees capa!)!e of entertaining grievances or raising general 
questions and bringing them to the notice of the management. 
Where the firm has subscribed to the works’ fund, and has been 
represented on the f’ommittt’c of Management, the nucleus of a 
Joint Committee is obviously present 


Other Causes 

In much the same way committees formed in an establish¬ 
ment for social purposes prepare the ground, if they do nothing 
more, for the institution of Works Committees. They help to 
create the habit of common action through representatives; and 
accustoming the men of different crafts and different Unions to 
act together for purposes of a social nature, they gradually lead 
to the adoption of the idea that a certain range of industrial 
qiicstions may he treated in the same way In some of the best 
establishments which have recently instituted Works Commit¬ 
tees the success of these committees is largely attributed to the 
work which committees of a social character have done in pre¬ 
paring the ground, 

It is believed tliat the •uays indicated are those in which 
Works Committees have mainly tended to arise. In a subject 
of such variety, however, it is imfiossiblc to make any exhaustive 
enumeration. Pfte/i the institution of a Works Committee is due 
to the initiative of ap employer or manager who desjrcs to give 
tfle worU-pcople a larger control over working conditions or who 
finds that his task is greatly cased if he can deal with an ac¬ 
credited representative of the workmen. Sometimes a commit¬ 
tee may have arisen in connection with a particular dispute and 
for negotiating a settlement, and may then, in the issue; be 
adopted as a permanent mode of working. In certain cases 
during the war, as before it, the creation of a ^Works Com¬ 
mittee has been one of the terms of settlement of a di^te. 
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Constitution 

The constitution of a Works Committee naturally varies with 
its functions. A Welfare Committee, handling questions in 
which the difference between unionist and noi^uiiionist workmen, 
or again the difference between different Unions oi workmen, 
hardly arises, will tend to be composed of representatives of all 
workers, elected without regard to differences of craft or grade 
or occupation. An Industrial Committee, handling as it does 
questions in which differences of skill or of craft arc concerned, 
will involve a new range of considerations. It may be necessary 
to consider the relation of such a committee, if one is instituted, 
to the existing industrial organiz.ition of the workmen in the 
works in the shape of shop stewards or delegates; and, again, 
it may be necessary to consider whether management and labour 
should sit together as a Joint Committee (and, if so, in what 
proportions), or whether the Works Committee should be one 
of workers onl\’. with oiiportiinities of ready access to the man¬ 
agement—and ultimately, it may he, to the directors—when such 
access is desired. 

The last point may be taken first Joint Committees are rare. 
There are some committees of this nature, containing two or 
thr* e representatives of the management and about a dozen rep¬ 
resentatives of the workmen, which meet at regular intervals - 
in one case from week to week, but more often at longer inter¬ 
vals. Even when the C'ommittec is a Joint Committee, however, 
some provision has,generally to he made for separate meetings 
of the representatives of the workers; and, as a rule, Works 
Committees appear to be committees of thv workers only, with 
regular facilities for consultation with the management, either at 
fixed interv’als or whenever occasion arises Joint Committees 
may ultimately come to be the normal form, lust in the prelim¬ 
inary stafte of development it seems liktly that committees of 
work<‘rs only, with regular facilities for access to thfc manage¬ 
ment, will generally be the form a^dopted. 

Where the committee is a Joint Committee, the idea of the 
joint meeting is probably first mooted by the management; and 
unless the workers’*, side is already in existence the management 
may suggest the basis of composition and the methodf of elec¬ 
tion of the* committee. Where, however, the committee is a 
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committee of workmen only, it is advisable (whether the idea^of 
such a committee is suggcste<i by the management or develops 
spontaneously among the >vorkmen), that the workmen should 
be left to determine the basis of its composition and the method 
of its election for themselves. • 

Two main m^hods appear to prevail in regard to the com¬ 
position of a Works Committee of the second type mentioned 
above. 

(а) The committee may be elected by all the workmen em¬ 
ployed, each department or shop being treated as a constituency, 
and returning a number of members, ))erhaps in proportion to its 
size. This appears to be the simplest mclliod and is found even 
in works in which the workers have already an industrial organ¬ 
ization in the sliapc of shop stewards or delegates This is the 
case in most works, and in such cases it may be advisable to 
build on the existing organization. This brings us to the second 
main possibility. 

(б) The committee may be a committee of the shop stew¬ 
ards of the different Unions represented in the works, or, in a 
large works where shop stewards are numerous, a committee 
elected by the shop stewards. In one works, for instance, which 
employs about 3,000 workmen, the Works Committee (in this 
case a Joint Committee) contains VJ representatives of the work¬ 
men elected by the shop stewards (some 40 in number) of the 
various Unions represented in the works. In another works a 
committee of seven shop stewards meets the management 
monthly and discusses questions which its members and the 
management have asked to have placed on the agenda. 

The two methods which have just been described represent 
the two possibilities at either end of the scale;,but various meth¬ 
ods may be employed which combine, or come as it were be¬ 
tween. these two po.ssibiHtics liven where the committee is 
elected by all the workmen, unionist or non-unionist, voting by 
departments, the tendency, if the works is strongly jtnionist, is 
tt^wards the election of representatives who are all unionists and 
are also, either altogether or in part, shop stewards of their 
Unions. In one works with 4,000 workmen* the Works Com¬ 
mittee of 21 members, elected by a general vote of the men work¬ 
ers, is entirely composed of shop stewards. In another works, 
with 3,5X workmen, in which a Works Committee has existed 
for about 10 years, all the workmen in any departm^t may vote, 
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but only unionist workmen can be elected, and half of the mem¬ 
bers of the Works Committee are shop stewards. 

Another method which deserves special notice is that of elec¬ 
tion on the basis of Unions, all the members of a Union in the 
works electing a certain number of representatives. The num¬ 
ber of members to which a Union is entitled may vary In direct 
proportion (or in some other way) with its ifjcmbership in the 
works. Thus, in a scheme under consideration for an engineer¬ 
ing works, representation on this basis gives seven members to 
three General Labour Unions, eight members to the largest 
Union of .skilled men, two members to each of two other Unions 
of skilled men, and one member to each of seven other skilled 
Unions, 1 his method—since in an engineering establishment 
the members of a Union may be distributed through several 
departments, in each of which there may be a shop steward or 
stewards of the Union—is not necessarily identical with that in 
which the shop stewards of the different Unions m each depart¬ 
ment form the committee. In several iron and steel works the 
method of election appears to be by the members of each branch 
of a Union who arc working in the establishment. 

In one such case the right to representation is stated to be¬ 
long to the branch because it has members in the works. The 
statement, however, is qualified in order to cover the case of a 
Trade Union branch— c.g., of the Amalgamated Society of En¬ 
gineers or the Bricklayers’ Union—only some of whose members 
may be employed in the particular works. In their case only 
the members of the branch employed in the works make the ap¬ 
pointment; and from the nature of the case the representative so 
appointed is almost b^und to be the person acting as shop stew¬ 
ard for the Union in the works This, combined with the fact 
that the branches ©f the iron and steel Trade-Unions correspond 
to sections or departments of porkers in a single works, makes, 
such branch representation similar to departmental representa¬ 
tion. Another feature of this system is that fhe secretary of any 
branch who is working in the establishAient—this is almost 
bound to be the case with branches the membership of*which is 
confined to the works—is, cx a member of the commit¬ 

tee. The draft proposals for representation now being discussed 
by the shipbuilding trades in one district are to the effect that 
each Works Committee should be composed of a certain number 
of representatives from the men of each trade or Unfon em- 



ployed in the yard, and that among the representatives of each 
trade or Union one at least should be an official shop steward. 
Some of the Unions in the shipbuilding industry include, it may 
be noted, several trades, and the official yard delegates (or shop 
stewards) of the several trades in one Union often form a Yard 
Committee for such functions as the inspection of Union cards. 

Other methods'found in practice are election of all the mem¬ 
bers by the whole of the employees in an establishment voting 
as one constituency, and election by occupation or trades 

In some works there is one committee for skilled men and 
another for unskilled or semi-skilled In several large engineer¬ 
ing c.stablishmcnts, for instance, there are two Committees of 
Shop Steward.s, one for craftsmen, and another for semi-skilled 
men and labourers. Generally, however, there is only one com¬ 
mittee for both set , of workmen. The persons elected to such a 
committee are in certain cases drawn solely from the ranks of 
the skilled craftsmen, though there may be unskilled men (and 
stewards of unskilled Unions) in the works. The exclusion of 
any direct representation of the unskilled men in such circum¬ 
stances is generally due to the same cause as the absence of any 
direct representation of the smaller craft Unions, nia., the fact 
that a department's representative tends to belong to the Union 
which has most members in the department. There are certainly 
cases in which this apparent exclusion of representation of the 
interests of the unskilled is a source of friction between the dif¬ 
ferent classes of workers; and the presence in some works of 
separate committees is the extreme expression of such differ¬ 
ence in interest. It is argued that the unskilled men—though 
they may be excluded by exactly similar ci-cumstances—are in a 
different position from a minority of skilled men who may be 
excluded from direct representation, in that the interests of the 
datter, being akin to their own,, are better understood by, and 
receive more sympathetic consideration from, the skilled men on 
the committee. It would nevertheless appear that most commit- 
ttes appointed on a (fepartmental basis do succeed in ripresenting 
fairly the interests of all their constituents; and it is claimed that 
the committee member tends to look upon himself not as the 
representative of a particular craft or section in the department, 
but as the representative of the department as a whole. 

Thejiosition of women workers is in some respects analogous 
to that of unskilled workmen. In some cases they have a vote 
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for the Works Committee elected by the various departments, 
anfl they may have a representative of their own on that com¬ 
mittee; in other cases representation is secured to women's de¬ 
partments as such. Sometimes, even where women are excluded 
from voting, the Works Committee may represent their inter¬ 
ests; and it may entertain and bring before the notice of the 
management grievances of women workers and questions affect¬ 
ing their interests and the conditions of their labour. Occasion¬ 
ally, though this is rare, there is a separate committee to repre¬ 
sent the interests of women workers. 

From what has been said it is obvious that the constitution 
of a Works Committee raises a number of questions, (i) In 
the first place, there is the question whether the committee should 
be based on the industrial organization of shop stewards, where 
such organization is in existence, or should be based on a general 
vote. (2) In the next place, assuming the latter alternative to 
be adopted, there is the question whether all the workers should 
vote, and if so, how the constituencies should be arranged, or 
whether only unionist workers should vote, and, if so, how and 
in what proportions the different Unions should be represented. 
(3) Further, there is the question whether there should be a 
single committee, or one committee for skilled and another for 
unskilled workers: and (4) finally, there is the question whether 
women workers should have a separate committee or be repre¬ 
sented through the general committee of the works. 

No general answer can be given to any or all of these ques¬ 
tions. The circumstances of different works vary, and each type 
has to find its own solution. 

Wherever it is possible, a committee of shop stewards or Trade 
Union representatives would appear to be the best solution. At 
the same time, it ij important to secure that the size of the com¬ 
mittee, while large enough to hr representative, should not be set 
large as to make it unwieldy, and that, as far as possible, there 
should be direct representation of each dcpartnftnt. The size 
of the comfnittees actually in existence vanes; some committees 
have 12 members, some have upwards of 30. The smaller num¬ 
ber seems more likely to be effeqfive. It may be necessary, 
therefore, that a Works Committee, if it contains a large num¬ 
ber of members, should appoint a smaller committee of itself; 
and that, while the management should be in regular contact 
with the smaller coi^ittee, questions of difficulty should be re- 
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ferred by the smaller committee to the larger, the management 
meeting the larger committee in case of need. In its choice of 
the smaller committee the Works Committee could allocate a 
place, or a number of places, to each department or group of 
departments. Another method ^f electing a committee of man¬ 
ageable size would be that from the stewards in each department 
(or, in certain ca&cs, groups of departments) one should be ap¬ 
pointed by a general election held in the department or by the 
departmental stewards themselves. In certain cases, in large 
works, it may be desirable that the stewards in each department 
should form Shop Committees, with which the general eommit- 
tee could keep in touch and from which its members could learn 
the needs and the complaints of each department. Another 
variant is that sub-committees instead of being departmental 
should be functional, i.e., should each deal with a particular 
matter or set of matters such as dilution, piecework, suggestions 
of improvements, etc. 

The existing Works Committees have generally two officers, 
a chairman and a secretary The tenure of office of the com¬ 
mittee is often unfixed. Where it is fixed, it may be for six 
months or for a year. A fixed tenure, provided that it is not too 
short, seems desirable; a new election will reinvigorate the com¬ 
mittee and if the workmen in general have any feeling which 
the committee has failed to express, it will give a chance for its 
expression. 

The desirability of election by secret ballot has been em¬ 
phasized by many employers and by some Trade Unionists. 


Procedure ' 

Some Works Committees have regular meetings with the 
management, at intervals of a w^ek, a fortnight or a month. A 
list of agenda is circulated and regular minutes are kept. In 
one establishment where this is done the men’s chairman presides 
one fortnightly meeting and a representative of Ae manage¬ 
ment at the next. In other cases the meetings are not regular, 
but are held whenever occa»ion arises. Arguments may be used 
both for and against a system of regular meetings. It may be 
urged in their favour that they provide a known and regular 
time fi^r raising a question; that they enable questions to be 
raised in their initial stages, whereas, if meetings are not held 
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until occasion arises, a question may have grown acute before 
a meeting is held; and, finally, that by bringing representatives of 
the management and the men into constant contact, they accus¬ 
tom either side to seeing and understanding the point of view 
of the other. It may be urged, on the other diand, that if meet¬ 
ings are regular, and at frequent intervals, there may often be 
no business to be done, and that the effect may be either to make 
the committee slack, or to induce the more restless members to 
manufacture business by finding grievances and discovering dif¬ 
ficulties. In any case it may be suggested that the main thing 
is not so much regularity of meetings, as what may be called 
the principle of the open door. If the men know that their rep¬ 
resentatives have access to the management, and if they know 
that the management, on its side, is ready to consult their repre¬ 
sentatives, the success of the main function of the committee is 
secured. The number of times at which a general Works Com¬ 
mittee needs to meet the management will vary with the type of 
works and with the degree to which sectional questions can be 
handled by such a committee. One committee, in an establish¬ 
ment in which relations have always iieen good, has met the 
management on an average three times a year in the last twenty- 
four years, though in the last three years, owing to the number 
of questions raised by the w-ar, the average number of meetings 
in each year has been seven. During the whole existence of the 
committee, however, the right of the separate trade delegates to 
meet the management has been freely used. Employers complain 
that workpeople tend to want all questions settled offhand, and 
fail to realize that investigation may be necessary; and one argu¬ 
ment in favour 01 regular meetings is that they form a permanent 
and businesslike substitute for frequent sectional deputations. 
There would appear to be many questions which can be settled 
in a more satisfactory way if they are discussed ^nd investigated 
at regular joint meetings. This method, however, cannot be 
applied indiscriminately; there will always be matters of urgency 
which must be tajeen up as they grise; and sectional questions 
may, in certain cases, be better treated apart from the regular 
meetings of a general Works Committee. 

One other caution may be suggested in this connection. 
Works Committees instituted in engineering establishments dur¬ 
ing the course of the war have naturally found abundant work. 

'I'h* sam* wilt nmKaKIv 
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after the end of the war. It is possible, however, that under 
normal conditions a system of weekly or fortnightly meetings 
might prove unnecessary. It may be suggested, therefore, that 
a distinction may be drawn, on the point of frequency of meet¬ 
ings, between what may be called “the emergency period" and 
the period of normal conditions. 

Another question of procedure, which also bears on the mat¬ 
ter of frequency of meetings, is connected with the position of 
the secretary of a Works Committee. In many establishments 
which have Works Committees a large part of the active work 
which they entail is done by the secretary. Difficulties arc re¬ 
ported to him by the workmen concerned either directly or 
through a member of the committee, and he, after consultation 
with the committee (or, it may be, in lesser matters, immedi¬ 
ately), brings the difficulties before the management. Such 
difficulties may often be settled at once, and their settlement 
simply reported to the Works Committee. A great deal of work 
may thus be thrown upon the secretary in consulting the work¬ 
men concerned and in interviewing the management, and the 
position is thus one which offers a great deal of scope to a man 
of capacity. Such a man may largely carry on his shoulders the 
current work, and the committee may only need to deal with 
larger questions. But the position has its difficulties, and there 
arc two matters which deserve particular notice. One of these 
is the question of the secretary or chairman's moving about the 
works during working hours, and entering departments other 
than his own, for the purpose of interviewipg any workman who 
has preferred a complaint. If the secretary is bound to ask the 
consent of a foreman or overlooker before ht enters a depart¬ 
ment, and if that consent may bf refused, the work which the 
secretary can do in investigating and removing grievances is 
liable to be hindered. If, on the other hand, he can enter any 
toartoent (without'any formality, or on simple notiffcation of 
nis wi8h)'and engage in discussion with a worl^an, the work of 
the department may be htild |;o be likely to suffer. From the ex¬ 
perience of several works, however, it would appear that this 
freedom of movement is found to be an essential condition of 
the success of a committee. The extent of freedom necessary, 
and the Members of the committee to whom it should be allowed, 
will vary with the sue and the other circumstances bf a woi^s. 

The oAer matter which arises in connection with the posi- 
' tion of die secretary is concerned with his remooeratioiL His 
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secretarial duties may interfere with his own work. He is bound 
to lose time, and, consequently, unless some arrangement is made 
to indemnify him, he is bound to lose wages. In one case, in 
which, it is true, the work is S|)ecia]ly complicated and onerous, 
the amount of time spent on secretarial work is said to amount 
to a total of 30 hours in the week; in another case the loss of 
wages involved has, over a period of several weeks, amounted to 
£2 a week. In one large works, where the committee is engaged 
to a great extent with questions arising from charitable work, 
the secretary now gives his whole time to the duties of his posi¬ 
tion, and is paid by the firm. In some cases it would appear 
that the secretary is paid ordinary time-wages for the time he 
spends on secretarial business in working hours; in other cases, 
where the work is premium bonus or piece-work, he may receive 
the average earnings, or, again, his companions may keep his 
machine running in his absence. It seems, however, that some 
arrangement is necessary to meet what is often a real difficulty. 
It may be argued that the management should pay the secretary 
the full wages which he would otherwise have made, since the 
w’ork he does conduces to the better running of the establishment. 
On the other hand, the men might object to such a course, on 
the ground that it tended to make the secretary more dependent 
on the management and less of a fellow-workman. Another 
method, which is employed in some cases, is that the secretary 
should be reimbursed for lost time by the workmen. In certain 
cases it may be noted that weekly contributions are paid by the 
workpeople to meet the expenses of meetings, etc. 

Another qucstioi., which is somewhat analogous, concerns 
the time of the meetings of the Works Committee. Under one 
plan the meetings may be held in the employer’s time, and the 
members may be paid full rates during the time they spend in at¬ 
tendance. This is a plan which is often adoptec^when there arc 
regular meetings with the management. Many committees 
which have no regular meetings with the management^neet after 
working hours. Another plan, which has been suggested, is that 
the meetings should be held partly in the employer's time (the 
members being paid full rates during that time) and partly in 
the time of the men, or, in other words, after working hours. 
This may present some difficulties, as some of the memtters may 
find it inconvenient to stay after working hours. On the other 
hand, it is argued that this course best corresponds to the logic 
of die situation; management and men both gain from the work 
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of a committee, and it seems logical that either side should sur¬ 
render a part of its time. The .solution of the problem depends 
to some extent on the length of the working day. Members of 
committees have complained that* to meet at 8 or 8.30 p. m., after 
3 hours of ovcrtipic, was "a bit hard.” Under normal hours 
the attitude would have been different. 

In the matter of procedure in the stricter sense of the term 
there is at present a good deal of variety Generally the pro¬ 
cedure is somewhat informal, and this, in the earlier stages of a 
Works Committee, is perhaps to the good. The normal pro¬ 
cedure, so far a.s one can speak of a normal procedure, is some¬ 
what as follows:— 

(1) A workman who has a grievance will report it, directly 

or through the committeeman in his department, to 
the secretary. Lesser grievances, which do not 
affect a number of men or raise a general question, 
may be settled at once by the secretary with the 
foreman or departmental manager concerned. 

(2) Grievances which are not thus settled are taken up 

by the committee, and brought by the committee be¬ 
fore the management. 

(3) If grievances or disputes are not settled with the 

management, they arc carried to the branch or the 
district organization of the Trade Union or Trade 
Unions concerned, and they go henceforth along the 
ordinary channels of Trade Union organization, 

The effect of this procedure can best be o’ecn by comparing it 
with the procedure which is,followed in the absence of a Works 
Committee or of rt’cocni/ed shop stewards 'for the separate 
trades. Where there is no Wo»ks Committee, the individual 
workmen, or a delegation of workmen, will bring their case to 
the management, if they can get admission: and failing any 
•greement^ the matter will go straight to the Tra8e Union. 
Where there is a Works Committee the difference is this: first 
that there is a certainty of admission to the imanagement; sec¬ 
ondly, that instead of the onus of stating their case being thrown 
on the individuals concerned, there is a regular machinery (the 
officers the committee) to sift the case and to state it for¬ 
mally; thirdly, that, instead of the action taken being individual 
or sectional, it is the general action of a body representative of 
all the works ; and, finally, that there are two chances of a settle- 
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ment being attained in the works (first between the secretary 
and the foreman or departmental manager, and, failing that, be¬ 
tween the committee and the management) before the question 
goes outside for settlement Ihe main difference between this 
procedure and that adopted when trade shop stewards are rec¬ 
ognized is much less, and only arises on the third ot the points 
just mentioned. This difference, however, is important, because 
it involves the problem of the delimitation of a Works Commit¬ 
tee's functions. It may also be noted that, in certain cases at 
least, the machinery of the Works Committee is brought into 
operation not as a preliminary to the question going before a 
Trade Union branch, but in support of a decision previously 
come to by a branch. This is so in certain iron and steel works. 
The difference, it may be said, is more apparent than real, be¬ 
cause many of the branches (and these the strongest in numbers) 
are in such cases works branches— that is to say, the member¬ 
ship of the branch is confined to men employed in the works. 
On the other hand, certain branches extend their membership 
beyond the works ; and, in so far as the Works Committee takes 
up a case already entertained by such a branch as union business, 
there is another form of procedure. This procedure appears to 
have been adopted in certain cases with the acquiescence of the 
Trade Union branch concerned. It seems important that the 
place of the Works Committee in relation to trade questions 
should be properly defined; otherwise there may be dangers of 
overlapping and confusion through (a) the diversion of a purely 
trade question to thp Works Committee, when it ought to go 
through the ordinary Trade Union channels, or (b) the use by a 
Trade Union branch of the Works Committee in support of a 
case which it should properly call upon the officials of its Union 
to handle. 

Three other matters of procedure call for ifotice. One of 
these is tl;^ use of what may be called ‘'the referendum.” A 
Works Committee, when its members feel that a matter is im¬ 
portant, and that it is necessary that they should ascertain and 
carry with them tKe opinion of the workers either in a depart¬ 
ment or in all the works, may summon a general meeting and 
bring the matter forward for discussion in that meeting. There 
may be no rules to 'decide when this should be done, an j it may 
be done at deferent stages, either before a matter has been dis¬ 
cussed with the management or subsequently to such diKussioD; 
but the possibility of such a general meetiiig enables die com- 
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mittce to make sure that its policy will be adopted by the work¬ 
men concerned, and it puts it in a position to assure the manage¬ 
ment that a policy thus confirmed can really be carried into effect. 
In certain industries the rcpiila't shop meeting is a feature of 
shop organization., This is so, for example, in furnishing and in 
the woodworking side of the aircraft industry in London. The 
shop meeting is really a factory meeting, and is held once a 
month. 

Another matter of procedure is one which touches the man¬ 
agement and directors of a firm. It is important that the repre¬ 
sentatives of the firm, who meet (he committee, or (if it is a 
joint body) sit on the committee, should belong to the highest 
rank, and should include the general works manager (or, if 
there is one, the labour superintendent)’ and one or more of the 
directors. A great part of the value of the Works Committee, 
from the point of view- of the men, is that it brings them into 
contact, and gives them an opportunity of discussion, with the 
authorities with whom, in its absence, they seldom get into close 
touch, and then only on points of difference. Nor is it only the 
workmen w-ho stand to gain if the highest rank of management is 
represented. Members of the firm who are primarily occupied 
with finance or technique w'ill be brought into contact w’ith those 
questions of labour wbicb arc the fundamental problems of in¬ 
dustry, and in discussing these questions with the representatives 
of the workmen they are likely to gain a deeper insight into the 
best methods of conducting the industry. 

Lastly, there are questions connected with the keeping of 
minutes, the drawing up of agenda, the presentation of com¬ 
plaints, and the like. Whc,c regular joint meetings are held it 
is common for a complete record of each meeting to be made in 
shorthand by a member of the staff and for the workpeople’s 
secretary to make netes of the proceedings; minutes based on the 
j»mplete record may be circulated among the members of the 
committet after the meeting. Even where the comniittee of 
woricpwple as a whole does not meet the management, it may 
supply the latter with copies of the minutes ^which concern the 
mwugemcnt. It is common for the management to supply typ¬ 
ing facilities for the duplication of minutes and of agenda. In 
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some works complaints made to the committee must be in writing. 
This rule has sometimes been introduced in order to check the 
making of frivolous compla)nts or inaccurate statements; it may 
be compared with a metho 1 o? the “chapel,” where a member 
may call a special meeting by placing a shilling (or other sum) 
“on the stone” on pain of forfeiting his shilling i^ the chapel 
decides that his complaint is groundless. 


Functions 

Since Works Committees arc of clifTcrent types, it is obvious 
that their functions vary considerably. In the first place there is 
the distinction already mentioned under the head of nomencla¬ 
ture. A Welfare Committee is concerned with all questions that 
affect the comfort and physical well being of the workman while 
he is engaged on his occupation; an Industrial Committee is 
concerned with industrial conditions in general. Often a Works 
Committee will undertake both sets of functions, but some com¬ 
mittees may be confined, primarily at any rate, to the working of 
a system of bonus on output or premium bonus or piece-rates; 
others may be confined to questions of dilution; others may have 
a general and undefined scope which depends on an unwritten 
understanding between management and men. 

There are several questions of a general character which de¬ 
serve some attention, before we turn to the detailed functions 
actually discharged by various Work.s Committees. Are these 
functions always coifeultative, or arc they sometimes executive? 
This raises another question—is it possible, in the strict sense of 
the word, to speak of a Joint Works Committee? What, again, 
are the functions of the manai^ement, and how far may a Works 
Committee trench on these functions? Finally, yjhat is meant by 
“recognition,” and what i.s the effect of recognition on the func¬ 
tions and powers of a Works Committee? • 

As far as the first question is concerned, it would appear 
that the functions ^f a Works Coiftmittee are practically always 
consultative. Usually a Works Committee can bring matters be¬ 
fore the managemeqt and discuss them with the management; it 
can press its view9 about these matters on the managenent; in 
the last reso^rt, it can induce the Trade Union organization to 
call a strike. But the Works Committee cannot usually, as such, 
carry its views into action, or ensure that they shall be carried 
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into action, by any direct machinery. The management has the 
executive power, and unless the management is impressed by the 
representations of the members the committee, or by the sanc¬ 
tion which lies behind them, those representations will not lead 
to executi^fs actioA. This would appear to be usual even where 
the Works Committee is a Joint Committee. There are, indeed, 
certain cases in which the decision of a majority of the members 
of such a Joint Committee is carried into effect. This is so in 
the Pit-head and certain other committees which have the power 
to fine bad timekeepers; and in certain engineering establish¬ 
ments the question of prosecuting bad timekeepers before the 
Munitions Tribunal is decided by Joint Works Committees. But, 
so far as can be discovered, the general custom is to the con¬ 
trary. Unanimity must be attained; the management must be 
convinced, and both sides must freely agree together, before ex¬ 
ecutive action is taken. The operation of a Joint Committee is 
really in the nature of consultation between two parties—con¬ 
sultation which, if it results in unanimity, results in action, but 
not otherwise. It would he a mistake to think in terms of voting, 
or to think that even if there is voting, its result is a formal 
decision by a majority vote. What happens is rather discussion 
by which mi.sunderstanding is often removed, and upon which, if 
unanimity is attained between the two sides, action will ensue. 
It follows, therefore, that generally we cannot speak of Joint 
Committees, if by Joint Committees we understand joint execu¬ 
tive councils acting by the vote of the majority. On the other 
hand, there are Joint Committees, if by Joir.t Committees we un¬ 
derstand deliberative meetings of both sides, always attended by 
both sides, though often accompanied In- separate meetings of the 
two sides.* 

A question of importance, when we arc considering the func¬ 
tions of a Works Committee, is the definition of the term "man- 
ligement,” It may be urged, on the one side, that the functions 
of a Works Committee should not be such as to interfere with 

^ Tke dtvieton between executive and adviiory powers in a achetne now 
under consideration for an en^neering works may be noted It la pro¬ 
posed that the former should include (i) those powers conferred by the 
Trade Unions and in accordance with the constitution or resolutions of the 
local Allied Engineering Trades and (s) those conferred by the firm. TTie 
lUffested^first list of executive powers contains the following:—determina¬ 
tion of hours of work (with minimum of 50 per week); mesaroom; heat¬ 
ing, lighting, sanitary outtera. Ac.; ambulance; collections/auperrision of 
notice boards^ entertainmettta. Ac.; proposed technical lending library and 
works magaxine; and otiaalzation of the Sports Aaaodatioo. The ad- 
Tiaoiy fuoctiona iactwde tie regaladon of piecework; esiagcoeat, dia- 
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management; it may be urged, on the other, that if a Works 
Committee is to be debarred from questions of management it 
loses reality and becomes a mere form. Much, therefore, de¬ 
pends on the sense in which the term management is used. Is 
the work of the foremen part of management? Or does the 
word denote the higher organiAtion of industry? It would ap¬ 
pear that a Works Committee, if it is to be of^any value in venti¬ 
lating and removing grievattres, must he in a positioii*to ventilate 
grievances arising from the conduct of foremen or overlookers. 
Such grievances touch the worker most closely in his daily work, 
and if they cannot be discu.ssed the committee loses a sphere of 
action in which it might be of the greatest service. It is true 
that if a committee has the right of criticising the action of 
foremen, difFiculties may arise. Foremen may feel that their au¬ 
thority is undermined; they may feel that they are being made 
responsible not only, as heretofore, to the management (a re¬ 
sponsibility they know and understand), but also to the commit¬ 
tee; they may feel that, with a dual re.sponsibiIity, their position 
becomes exceedingly difl'icuU. These are real problems. In 
many instances, however, they seem to have been surmounted; 
and if they prove .serious, they may perhaps be met, to some ex¬ 
tent. if the general manager arranges to meet the foremen in 
advance, and to discus.s with them criticisms and grievances 
which have come from the Works Committee. 

The last of the general questions raised by a consideration of 
the functions and position of a Works Committee is that of 
“recognition.” This, again, is a term which seems to be under¬ 
stood in different senses, and which it is difficult to define. A 
committee may be held, from the point of view of the manage¬ 
ment, not to be recognized, even when the management is in 
constant touch v'ith its secretary, alid even w'hen it consents to 
meet those members of the committee who represent a depart¬ 
ment which has a grievance. Here the point would appear to 
be that the management does not, as such, fo^ally meet the 
-»— • 

charge, dilution and transfer of labour (excluding disciplinary diacharge), 
training and education of apprentices; suggestion of traprovemeots 
in methods; timekeeping, &c It is proposed that seven aub-coniinitteea 
be formed, each subacommittee to deal* with one or more of fbe above* 
mentioned functions, e.g. a sub-committee for hours of work, engagemenU 
and discharges, and timekeeping; a sub-committe for messroom; and a 
sub-committee, advisory and negotiatory, for piecework. There ia this 
reservation in regard to executive functions that if capital expenditure U 
involved authority shbuld be obtained from the firm before sueii expendi* 
tare ia incurred. 



whole committee. In another case a system almost exactly paral¬ 
lel—a system under which the management interviews four'iof 
five members of the committee—is described as one of “recogni¬ 
tion.” The term “recognition" thus appears to have no fixed 
meaning; and it may be concluded that what matters is the fact 
of consultation between a committee and the management rather 
than any formal pronouncement about the fact. 

In the ifreccding paragraphs the functions of a Works Com¬ 
mittee have been discussed with reference to the management. 
It is obvious that they must also be discussed with reference to 
Trade Union organization. A Works Committee must stand in 
some sort of relation to the district committees of the Unions to 
which the workmen in the works belong, and some demarcation 
of functions, whether explicit or implicit, has to be made. The 
relations vary, and the demarcation is not always easy to make. 
Generally the division is said to be that questions of general 
application—district rates of wages, hours of work, and other 
district or national conditions of work—are regarded by Works 
Committee.s as outside their sphere, and such questions are left 
to be settled by the employer or as.sociation of employers with the 
Trade Unions. On the other hand, questions of a particular ap¬ 
plication relating to a works—for example, a piece-rate for a 
particular job for which it is impossible to lay down any general 
piece-rate for the district—are regarded as belonging to the func¬ 
tions of a Works Committee. Such a committee may thus deal 
(l) with the particular application in the works of a principle 
general to the district, and (2) with questions which arc entirely 
peculiar to the works. But the general problem of the relations 
of Works Committees and Trade Union organization is one that 
demands separate treatment, and it will accordingly be treated 
in a subsequent section. 

The powers of the management and the powers of the local 
Trade Union organization may be said to constitute two points 
more or less fikcd, kind the powers of a Works Committee are 
jjaturally determined with reference to these two points in ways 
that vary According as those points vary. Turning to the Works 
Committee in itself, we may distinguish two ^ain types of func¬ 
tion. In the first type a committee is prinTarily concerned with 
some one particular thing—a scheme of dilution, a system of 
bonus, or a method of profit-sharing. Thjs docs not prevent 
sudi a <ibmmittee from dealing incidentally with other things. 
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On the contrary, a committee on dilution will be led to discuss 
the wages of dilutees and other questions; a committee on a 
bonus system will be led to deal with time-keeping and other 
matters which affect the bonus. A committee, therefore, which 
is primarily and formally concerned with a particular thing may 
actually be something of the nature of a general Works Com¬ 
mittee. When once an organization is created; if only for a sin¬ 
gle activity, it will naturally become a centre for other activities; 
the management, finding a representative organization which it 
can consult, may consult it on broader issues; and vice versa 
the representative organization, meeting the management to 
discuss one issue, may readily tend to bring forward other issues. 
The tendency for this to come about is greater if the committee 
is one of shop stewards who are charged by their Unions with a 
general supervision of conditions. 

In the second type a coniinittce is from tlic first general 
in its range, and is formed to deal with the general industrial 
conditions of a works. One such committee has for its pro¬ 
vince (l) to enquire into grie\anccs reported !)>• workmen; 
(2) to bring before and discuss with the management griev¬ 
ances that it considers genuine; (3) to consider complaints 
about wages and piece-rates which concern individuals; (4) to 
consider questions relating to the health and safety of the 
workmen; (5) to consult with the maTingemcnt on tlie inter¬ 
pretation of awards, orders and circulars; and ( 6 ) to consider 
generally the conditions of work in the estaiilishment. This 
may be considered to be fairly typical. Another committee, pri¬ 
marily concerned with piece-rates, has also dealt with ques¬ 
tions of ventilation ■ and sanitation, complaints about the de¬ 
cisions of foremen, arrangements of shifts and of hours of ad¬ 
mission to the Works, the allocation of piece-work and time¬ 
work, and the interpretation rof offic ial orders and circulars. 
Other matters handled by Works Committees include works 
discipline, especially timekeeping, mcthod.s of “paying wages, 
hours of Overtime and the like. The questionnaire ^which is 
printed in the first Appendix contains a list of possible func¬ 
tions; and it may,be said at onc<4 that different Works Com¬ 
mittees exemplify all these functions and that some exercise 
functions which are not included in the list. 

Instances may Ijc cited of committees which arc tcj^ding to 
exercise, or actually exercise, peculiar and interesting func- 
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tions. In several cases Works Committees have made su^es- 
tions for economies in the running of machii^ery, and if^is 
agreed on both sides that the committees have brought to 
light weak spots in organization. A striking feature is the 
keenness of certain committees, or of the more* active members 
of the committees, to discuss the after-war situation, and this in 
relation not only ^o working conditions, but also to such prob¬ 
lems as the^ proper employment of plant. Another case is equally 
interesting. This is the case of a works in which a Works 
Tribunal has been instituted in lieu of the Lotal Munitions 
Tribunal. The men elect a jui-y of twelve and a chairman; and 
this tribunal has been successful in bringing about a great im¬ 
provement in discipline and time-keeping.^ An incident in this 
works, though it does not bear directly on the matter of Works 
Committees, is indirectly of value as show’ing that consultation 
with the workmen may be of great service to the management. 
A question arose of the introduction of dilution into the work.s, 
and the men in the pattern-making shops objected to its introduc¬ 
tion. They were interviewed by the managing director, who 
asked what alternative suggestion they could make for increasing 
output. They answered that they believed they could easily increase 
their output if they had additional equipment. A tool catalogue 
was put before them: they suggested the purchase of a number 
of tools costing in all nearly £2,000. The tools were bought, 
and the output was increased by 50 per cent, without 
dilution. 

The range of functions which a Works Committee can effi¬ 
ciently undertake is necessarily indefinite, and a subject of 
contention not only between employers ruid workpeople but 
also between different groups both of employers and of work¬ 
people. Some of the questions on which there is considerable 
difference of opinion may be noted; they include questions af¬ 
fecting promotion, dismissal, the suggestion of improved proces¬ 
ses, lectures and education in trade technique, and works 
^scipline. <' 

^ This U a very interestinf mittrr, especiilty in view of the arpjmicnt 
to the report of the N.W. ComraiMion oo Industrial Unrest, that joint 
committees of employers and etn; ]oycd would adAiuister "industrial law” 
better than legal tribunals. The existence of a number of Joint Commit¬ 
tees which exercise such functions has been mentioned, the particular 
interest of the above mentioned Works’ Tribunal U that it is not b joint 
Committee but is wholly composed oi workpeople. The firm has no status 
in the c^rt, merely appearing by its representati' e as it would in the 
Local Munitions Tribunais Procedure is i^uite formal, and the firm’s rep- 
reoentative is expected to address tbe chairman as "Sir.” 
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The question of alleged wrongful dismissal is already 
handled by the Trade Unions, and there is a considerable 
body of opinion among both workpeople and employers that, 
at least in the first instance, *it is a suitable function for a 
Works Committee. Dismissal for such a treason as alleged 
disobedience, it is argtied, may be only a cloak tor victim¬ 
ization; reasons may be invented by a foreman in order to get 
rid of particular men. The claim is made that the other 
workpeople are likely to understand the psychological influ¬ 
ences underlying such action, and that no such dismissal should 
be made .until the circumstances have been discussed with the 
Works Committee. The situation in which slackness of work 
compels a considerable reduction in the number of employees is 
more complicated; on the one hand, workpeople complain that 
the opportunity is used by certain employers to get rid not only 
of the less efficient employees but also of those who have shown 
themselves active in support of their fellows—that is, to cover 
up victimization; on the other hand, employers complain that 
workpeople are exclusively biased in favour of the claims of 
seniority, and make little, if any, allowance for differences in 
efficiency. There would appear to be some truth in both conten¬ 
tions. A frank discussion would probably tend to remove the 
causes of the workpeople's complaints and, at the same time, to 
produce a balance between the claims of seniority and of effi¬ 
ciency satisfactory to both employers and employees. What is 
perhaps even more important is a further argument; such frank 
discussion would lead to plans for the alleviation in the particular 
works of the effects of a general slackness. It is not contended 
that any general < remedy for uncmt>loymenl can be found on 
these lines; all that is sugge.sted is that local and individual 
effort may help to solve the problem. Dismissals due to the in¬ 
troduction of new machinery or new methotls aA perhaps of a 
kind with# which a Works Committee fnight properly deal. 

Workpeople are ready to acknowledge the benelfts due to 
improvements and ^et naturally resent such improvements where 
they involve the destruction of their craft or sudden loss of cm- 
ployn^t. It may be suggested that what individual employers 
have done in the pa?t—namely, to make arrangements which 
the dislocation of livelihood is reduced—can be carried out more 
generally; and that in individual establishments adjustments for 
such a purpose are a suitable subject for discussion by a Works 
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Committee. It is, of course, a subject of vital importance to the 
Trade Unions; it is indeed an aspect of the process of dilution 
as seen at work in the normal industrial conditions of peace time. 
Though tiie Trade Unions could not be expected to hand the 
matter over to a \yorks Committee, there appears to be room for 
the latter to deal with the question within certain limits. 

The appointment of foremen i.s a question on which there 
may be said to be three groups of opinions.' Many employers 
hold that it is purely a management question. The opposite ex¬ 
treme to this is the claim made by a considerable section of 
Trade Unionists that the workmen should choose their own 
foremen. A position intermediate to these two extremes is 
taken up by a certain number of employers and by a section of 
workpeople; the appointment (they feel) should be made by the 
management, but it should be submitted to the Works Commit¬ 
tee before it becomes effective. Even this intermediate position, 
however, is not really a common position; there are differences 
of opinion as to the conditions under which the appointment 
should come before the Works Committee—that is to say, 
whether or no the Works Committee should have power to veto 
the appointment. Those employers who are prepared to submit 
such appointments to a Works Committee are for the most part 
of the opinion that this should only be done in order to explain 
the reasons for their choice. This, they hold, will tend to re¬ 
move obstacles which might otherwise be put in the way of the 
appointment. A considerable body of workpeople, on the other 
hand, hold an intermediate position which gomes nearer to elec¬ 
tion of foremen by the workpeople; they think that the Works 
Committee should have thc-right to veto the choice made by the 
management. A ffew employers consider that this—or even direct 

• Thli quettion of promotion has been discuased in one aspect only, 
vis., in relation to tht' appointment of foremen It la, of course, much 
more gen^. and is in many of its aspects a matter of agreement between 
^ployert Aaaocittiona'and Trade Unions Such agreemen.s may regu¬ 
late profnMa within a trade or a group of connected trades, and necea. 
larily infolye, among other queationi, that of standard rates of wage.<. 
The i ft e etw i t en of promotion in this wider sense of the term could come 
wltMii a Works Committee's functions only where the Trade Unions make 
no caaditiosa except the payment of standard rates—and then only within 
llahs of this condition. The promotion to foreraanship may be said 
tfl W distinct, in that a foreman is a member of the manageme/it staff, 
•sd (Brectly concerned with such employer’s interests as the maintenance 
of dlaclpHiie. The dividing line, however, is not 'well defined in certain 
saMt, and the fact that certain Unions which largely control promotions 
•nong the sen paid by wages have also organized the 'ower grades of 
:1m ataff, paid by salary or atandlng wage, complicates the iaaue. In some 
•f than enn certain uniou claim the right to intervene. 
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election—may be possible when a Works Committee, through 
the experience gained in consultations about such appointments, 
has learned to estimate all the qualities necessary in a foreman. 
It has already been mentioned that Works Committees very 
often discuss the conduct of foremen. The* conclusion then 
reached, that such discussion was a desirable function for a com> 
mittee, would appear to involve as a corollary that of consulta¬ 
tion about appointments. This latter function would tend to 
remove the necessity for the former. 

Among the results expected from the giving of a larger 
measure of responsibility for industrial conditions to the work¬ 
people is a considerable increase in efficiency. This is said to be 
possible if the ability of the workpeople to suggest improved 
processes and methods is properly used. The experience of in¬ 
dividual firms would appear to confirm this contention. Many 
firms have for years past had awards schemes in operation, and 
in certain cases these have stimulated important suggestions for 
improvements. The fact that the “suggestion box” is often 
stated to have proved a failure is not necessarily a condemnation 
of the idea; it may only mean that the somewhat mechanical 
and uninspiring device is in itself an inadequate stimulus. A 
comparison of the results secured in establishments more or less 
similar (so far as work is concerned) would suggest that the 
success of an awards scheme depends to a great extent upon the 
action of the management. Where the management gains the 
confidence of the workpeople, and has devised methods of con¬ 
sidering suggestions which appeal to the workpeople, there is a 
much more powerful response than in works where, though there 
may be a suggestior.- box, these conditi?)ns are absent. Many em¬ 
ployers and workpeople agree tl\at a Works Committee may not 
only produce the atmosphere necessary to the stimulation of sug¬ 
gestions, but may also help to arrange for the pro*per investiga¬ 
tion of proptfjsals made by workpeople. In this connection, as in 
the quite different field of grievances, it would appear to be im¬ 
portant that suggestions which lool( to be worthless should, 
nevertheless, be considered. To put the matter on the lowest 
ground,^this will probably pay in the long run. The fundamental 
matter is that everyone should be encouraged to think ab^ut the 
processes and the organization of the works. It should he noted 
that workpeople very commonly complain of the staff’s attitude 
on such matters; any suggestion, they say, is apt to be braced 
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aside with the remark that they are not paid to think but to 
work. The obstruction in such cases may be a foreman or man¬ 
ager, and even though the higher management may be sym¬ 
pathetic, it may never hear of suggestion. His mates also are 
sometimes not vfry encouraging to a workman with ideas. For 
lack, thei'eforc, of encouragement, or because of actual dis¬ 
couragement, ideas of value are held back and the capacity for 
ideas destroyed. How best to arrange that suggestions will be 
guaranteed an adequate consideration is not a direct concern of 
this report, except in so far as a Works Committee may be em¬ 
ployed for the purpose. It is doubtful whether a general Works 
Committee is a suitable body with which to discuss the value of 
a change in a particular process or machine, and the use of a 
small subcommittee for this purpose may be suggested. The 
argument has been used that a man will place his ideas before 
two or three responsible work-mates for their criticism, but not 
before a big committee. If the small committee thought the 
proposal sound, it would then go straight to the higher manage¬ 
ment. For more general questions of organization, as distinct 
from questions of individual methods or machines, the general 
Works Committee, or in large works a Departmental Committee, 
would probably be a suitable body. Testimony to the value of 
suggestions made by both of these has been received from em¬ 
ployers. A further suggestion with a direct bearing on this sub¬ 
ject has been made; that the education which certain firms pro¬ 
vide for sections of their staff, such as foremen and underfore¬ 
men, might be extended to representative workpeople. This may 
take the form of educational lectures, which will widen the out¬ 
look of the specialized worker by showing him how his own 
activities fit into those of others and into the general plan of the 
establishment's activities.' 

The attitude to a Works Committee’s assumption of re¬ 
sponsibility for discipline varies very considerably,^ both among 
employfers and among workpeople. There is a considerable body 
of experience, and it would appear that, though there are ex¬ 
amples to the contrary, W^rks Committee^ which undertake dis¬ 
ciplinary functions usually do so with success. There is; at the 
same time, a very general demand among workpeople that, if 
Joint*Cmnmittees are to discuss the bad timekeeping and other 
mistakes of the employees, they should have similar powers of 

‘Aaolker interesdof festore to tU* coaoection if the dcrelopneat of 

Woiki ll^ubco. 
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dealing with faults on the side of the management. In a num¬ 
ber of establishments committees regulate fines or deductions 
made from bonus because of lost-time, negligence, damage or 
other cause. 

A note of caution may be addld. There is some evidence that 
a small minority of employers may endeavoui to use a Works 
Committee in order more easily to impose penal conditions which 
are objected to by the main body of workpeople. This is op¬ 
posed to the whole spirit which makes a Works Committee a 
success, and is bound to produce friction. A somewhat similar 
attitude is taken up by a small minority of workpeople who ap¬ 
pear to desire that no joint meetings should be held in an or¬ 
derly or businesslike manner. 

It may be added in conclusion of this section, that the opin¬ 
ion, and indeed the practice, of a number of firms inclines in the 
direction of ad hue committees. It is held that this enables the 
firm to consult the men who are directly concerned, and that it 
has the additional advantage of giving greater reality to the con¬ 
sultation. When consultation takes place on an immediate and 
definite issue, it is said to result in practical and useful discus¬ 
sion; and the fear is expressed that consultation, in the absence 
of such an issue, may only be an empty form. The inclusion in 
such committees of the shop stewards who represent the classes 
of men concerned—as is often the case—gives a direct connec¬ 
tion with the Trade Union or Unions whose standard may be 
affected. 


Relations with Trade Unions 

Something has already been said^in the sections dealing with 
the constitution, procedure and functions of "Works Committees, 
concerning the relations betvteen such committees and Trade 
Union organization. The position is in certain respects some¬ 
what paradoxical; the problem as seen by most I'rade Unionists 
is that of strengthening the Trade Unio^ organizat^n in the 
workshop, but, on the one hand, many employers prefer not to 
deal with the shop stewards in thf works but with the outside 
Trade Union organization, and, on the other hand, some ele¬ 
ments in Trade Unionism prefer that it should stand outside the 
workshop and handle questions in each works from th^ outside, 
while some unionist shop stewards consider that their Works 
Committees ^ould not be subject to any control of the Trade 
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Unions. The general question of the relation and the relative 
weight and power of Works Committees and district organiza¬ 
tions is one which is likely to be settled gradually in experience 
and actual working. Here it may be convenient to draw atten¬ 
tion to some considerations which appear to affect this general 
question, particula;;ly as seen in the engineering industry. 

The fir^t consideration is that the change in the conditions 
of working have made necessary the development of new ma¬ 
chinery for collective bargaining. Since the questions for which 
this machinery is required are, to a great extent, peculiar to in¬ 
dividual establishments, tlie collective bargaining, if it is to be 
done at all, must be carried through in each establishment. At 
the same time, unless the results arc to impair the standard con¬ 
ditions which it is the business of the Unions to uphold, the 
work must be entrusted to representatives of the Unions. Thus 
there has come about a natural development in the functions of 
the shop stewards. Previously they had to see that no encroach¬ 
ments were made on standard conditions; now they may have the 
more positive duty of participating in the settlement of piece¬ 
work prices in terms of these standard conditions. ^ 

In regard to tlie changes just mentioned, and in regard also 
to dilution, the interests of the workpeople belonging to different 
skilled Unions are more or less the same. This, combined with 
the natural community in the works, probably accounts for the 
fact that certain apparent difficulties of representation arc, as a 
rule, easily overcome. The impossibility of so representing 
different Unions on a Works Committee that satisfaction is se¬ 
cured to all is alleged to be such a difficulty. So far as the 
skilled trades are concerned—at least in engineering—the diffi¬ 
culty would not appear to be'serious. In many* cases where even 
a small minority only of the skilled Unions have direct repre¬ 
sentation there would appear to be no dissatisfaction. 

As between Ihe ntembers of skilled and unskilled Unions the 
^position is more difficult, There are several cases of two sep¬ 
arate Coimnittees of Shop Stewards—one representing the skilled 
and the other unskilled and semi-skilled men—in the same works. 
In other establishments, howeVer, skilled and unskilled men vote 
for the same committee and act together as members. This 

> Tke a^datment by tbc men of a aeparate rate;, fixer, wboae buiineaa 
h would Ito to arrange piece pricea with the firm'a rate fixer, ia « aug* 
gea ted dendopnent towarda which a moTemeot la being made is one or 
two firma. Ia one large eaubliahment, each a duplicatioa ft auggeMed by 
«M of the irn'a rate fixera aa a very desirable arranfemeat. 
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wt»uld appear to be the most desirable arrangement. The case, 
however, in which a minority of unskilled men in each depart¬ 
ment is represented on a Works Committee by a skilled unionist 
is not exactly on a par with that in which a minority belonging 
to an unskilled Union is so represented. Apart from the fact 
that unskilled men arc more likely to be distributed through all 
the departments, so that tliough in a minority tliey <orm a con¬ 
siderable proportion of the total number of employees, there is 
the further consideration that the similarity of interest and the 
community of feeling are not so pronounced. In many establish¬ 
ments the difficnlly has apparently been surmounted: but in a 
number of others it is still a serious problem. The problem 
would appear to be one w'hich cannot be settled by the men in 
each establishment—though they may provide valuable sugges¬ 
tions* and it must probably be left for the Trade Unions con¬ 
cerned to come to some agreement on the matter. For this 
reason a certain number of workpeople, both skilled and un¬ 
skilled, consider that in cases where the difficulty is acute the 
policy of two committees is the best present working arrange¬ 
ment. The defects of such a system are perhaps too obvious to 
require particular mention. It may, however, be noted that the 
system obstructs very considerably that joint consideration of 
common interests and desires, to find expression for which is 
one of the main purposes of a Works Committee. It tends in¬ 
stead to concentrate the attention of each committee upon points 
of divergence of interest. 

The coming together into one committee of shop stewards 
responsible to different Trade Unions raises a number of ques¬ 
tions. It is true that the rules by which Unions define the func¬ 
tions of their shop stewards are fairly unifqrm, and so long as a 
Works Committee respects the rules of the different Unions 
there is little fear of overlapping or confusion in functions. The 
general rule which determines tlie functions oL a Works Com¬ 
mittee in^relation to Trade Union organi^tion has already been 
mentioned. As is said in the case of one Committee, ^‘The Com¬ 
mittee regard questions of general application, relating to rates 
of wages, hours di work or otherflrjse, which affect ‘district con¬ 
ditions,’ as beyond their jurisdiction. There is no formal rule to 
this effect; but this limitation of the Committee’s power is well 
understood, and do difficulties have arisen.” • 

It is thuj the rule that general questions of district or national 
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conditions are left to the Trade Unions, while the Works Coift* 
mittee deals with either the detailed application of these general 
rules within the works or with questions entirely peculiar to the 
works. On the whole, the information which is available would 
suggest that the division of juri^iction is well understood and 
closely followed, 'fhere are, however, certain difficulties. 

In the first place there is evidence of uncertainty as to 
whether or not a Works Committee should undertake certain 
functions; matters may .sometimes seem from one point of view 
to be “branch" or “district" business, and from another to be 
“w’orks" business. A tool-room bonus, for instance, may be ar¬ 
ranged in a works between a committee and the works man¬ 
ager, and they may agree in regarding it as a W'orks affair, while 
the local branch (or district committee) of the Union concerned 
may consider that it is a question of wages which demands their 
sanction. In view of the variety and complexity of bonus 
schemes which have been instituted in munitions factories, and 
of the possible reactions of these upon standard rates, there 
would appear to be some need for careful definition of a Works 
Committee’s functions in this field. 

There is some evidence also of actual conflict of authority. 
Such cases, however, would appear to have been given an alto¬ 
gether disproportionate prominence in public discussion, to the 
detriment of those whose main desire is to create a constitu¬ 
tional machinery suited to new and rapidly changing conditions. 
In a few instance.s, however, a Works Committee would appear 
to have been in doubt as to whether it was an independent organ¬ 
ization or one subject to Trade Union control. Thus, a Works 
Committee wholly composed of Trade Union stewards has made 
a demand for an advance in wages to which, un4er an alternative 
agreement made by the Trade Unions, the workmen represented 
by it had no claim. In one or tw''o cases representations have 
been made to Gevemment Departments for advances in wages 
and improvements in ^other working conditions in ipdividual 
'fcorks, independently of district or national machinery, though 
the works in question were known to recognize district standards. 

It would appear that the ifncertainty as to’ the real position 
and powers of a Works Committee in relation to the Trade 
Unions is, at least in the engineering indust*^, to some extent 
due to th^fact that the various members of a Committee may be 
responsible to many different Unions. Though, th^efore, tfie 
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W^ks Committee may aspire to be a unit of government, this is 
rendered difficult in view of the different and possibly conflicting 
authorities from which the members obtain their status. One 
suggested scheme proposes to overcome this particular difficulty 
so far at least as the Unions of skilled men are concerned. It 
would bring the committees in the various estiablishments under 
the district Engineering Trades Joint Committee, afid conflne 
membership of any eommittec to those organized in the Trade 
Union affiliated to the district committee. This question of the 
relationship of works to district committees is interesting also in 
view of the proposals contained in the Whitley Report. That 
Report advocates Joint National and District Councils and Works 
Committees; and the problem of the relations of the District 
Council and the Works Committee and their relative functions 
is one which will need to be investigated when measures arc 
being adopted to institute such Councils. 

The need for this consideration of relationship between 
Works Committees and the district Trade Union organization 
would appear to be more necessary in certain industries than in 
others. It would appear, for instance, that in the iron and steel 
industry the fact that members in one works commonly form a 
branch of their Union, and that the secretaries of branches are 
usually—it may be in virtue of the office they hold—members of 
the Works Committee, makes the problem of inter-relations less 
difficult, at least for those Unions which arc organized on the 
basis of works. 

A point of procedure may be noticed. It is sometimes the 
case that a Trade Union official accompanies the representatives 
of the Works Committee in an interview with the management; 
or, again, a Trade«Union official ma^ attend the deliberations of 
a Joint Committee if the men so desire. ^ But this apparently is 
exceptional; and, as a rule, a \Vorks Committee acts by itself, 
and refers to Trade Union officials questions*whidi are too large 
or too diffjpult to be settled in the works.# It should, however, 
be noted that many trade unionists are of the opiniotf that the 
right of the Trade Union officials to attend committee meetings 
(or to inspect the iflinutes of a conTmittee) is a necessary condi¬ 
tion o^f the satisfactory solution of the question of inter-rela¬ 
tions. * 

^ It miy ftlao be noted tbit officials of the virioui Unions «^re nein- 
ber« of the workmen'i side of the Joint Committee formed in eonnectlofl 
with A profit-AlMfing sebeme ioitituted before the war by a well4caova 
abipbaildinc firm In a oorthern town. 
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Two other questions which are involved in this probIcni*of 
the inter-relations of Works Committees and Trade Unions call 
for notice. 

The first relates to the victimization of men who show them¬ 
selves active as shop stewards oV as members of a Works Com¬ 
mittee. It is impossible to estimate to what extent such victim¬ 
ization actually occurs, and this is partly due to the difficulty of 
defining what victimization is. Workmen complain not only of 
victimization, but also of the difficulty of bringing the charge 
home even when (they state) they have no doubt about the facts. 
For this reason many of them hold the view that, unless the 
Works Committee is properly related to and protected by Trade 
Unions, it cannot hope—in certain establishments at least—to dis¬ 
cuss questions before the man.-igemcnt with that sense of freedom 
which is essential to the succc.ss of joint deliberations. In this 
connection it may he noted that one of two reasons given for the 
short terms of office of the shop stewards and secretaries of 
committees in one industry (one and three months respectively) 
was the fear of victimization. The other reason—in this the 
Works Committee appears to revert to the early forms of con¬ 
ducting the business of Trade Union branches—was stated to be 
the desire that everyone should take his share of office. 

The other question relates to the allegations made by certain 
Trade Unionists that certain employers—more particularly in 
one or two industries—arc fostering the growth of Works Com¬ 
mittees in order to destroy Trade Union influence in their works. 
The danger, it is said, from the point of view of Trade Unionism 
is exactly the same as that which is believed .to result from profit- 
sharing, vis., that the workman is detached from his fellows and 
his power to obtaip. certain* standard conditions is consequently 
weakened. The further charge has been made, in regard to one 
or two industries, that the employers were proposing, in the 
name of the Whitley Report, to form Works Committees with- 
i^out connection with ^he Unions, and from these coirinittees to 
build up ^District and National Councils representative of em¬ 
ployers and employed. It must, however, be emphasized that 
any such action is directly opposed to the proposals of the Whit¬ 
ley Report. These proposals look to the control of Works^ Com¬ 
mittees by National or District Councils which, on the work¬ 
people’s‘side, would be representative of Trade Unions only; 
and, in order that Works Committees should be foroed on lines 
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satisfactory to the national organizations, the Report proposes 
that the formation of Works Committees should, as far as pos¬ 
sible, follow, and not precede, that of the National and District 
Councils. A logical application of this order of procedure may 
be impossible, but wherever indtvidual employers find it desirable 
to form Works Committees before National %r District Councils 
are instituted, the idea of the Whitley Report ma^ be so far 
followed that such proposals should be brought before the Trade 
Unions concerned, and they should be asked to share in the 
formation of the Works Committee, 


General Considerations 

The applicability of Works Committees to different industries 
is a matter of importance. During the war the discussion of 
them has been associated most generally with the engineering 
industry, and it is probably in that industry that, for reasons al¬ 
ready stated, their development during the war has been most 
rapid. This development, however, has by no means been con¬ 
fined to engineering; and in certain other industries, for example, 
iron and steel works, there has been a marked increase. If we 
consider pre-war experiences, and include not only general com¬ 
mittees formed for special purposes, but also sectional commit¬ 
tees, it would appear that an industry in which committees had 
not been in existence at some time or other would prove the ex¬ 
ception rather than the rule. In this connection one may note 
that in establishments in the distributive trades several commit¬ 
tees have been formed to help in the running of profit-sharing 
schemes. It may also be noted that during the war one very 
large establishment has seen the dSvclopmcsit not only of sep¬ 
arate Committees of Shop Rewards, representing the skilled 
and unskilled sections of engineering respectively, but of at least 
two other committees constituted nn more*or l^ss similar lines. 
One of these is composed of shop stewards from the building 
trades, and the other of delegates from the clerks engaged in 
the various depart^pents. The wo{ks in question is exceptional, 
not only in size but in certain other respects, so that it cannot 
very ^cll be taken as an example. The specific representation 
of the building trades may, however, be put alongside, the pre¬ 
viously mentioned examples of informal committees constituted 
on big works of building construction. It may also be argued 
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that if a committee is desirable in a distributive trading establish¬ 
ment for the administration of a bonus scheme, the same form of 
organization may be useful for other general purposes. It may 
further be argued—and it is so argued by some—that a Works 
Committee is desirable in any establishment in which more than 
a certain number erf people arc employed. Whether the organ¬ 
ization is either necessary or desirable in every or nearly every 
kind of establishment is a question which the future must solve 
Here it may be noted that at present considerations almost 
diametrically opposite to one another appear to determine the 
general absence of committees from different groups of indus¬ 
tries, in some this would appear to lie due to the absence or the 
weakness of Trade Union organization, while in others the 
strength of Trade Union organization makes Works Committees 
unnecessary for the purposes which call them into existence in 
a number of industries. 

The cotton industry is a case in point. Here the contiguity 
of the mills, and the fact that conditions are so uniform that 
district piece-lists arc practicable, ensure that the strong district 
organization (with its permanent secretary on both sides and it.s 
district committee on both sides) is adequate to those needs 
which in engineering, for instance, have produced the demand 
for a works organization. The same problem of wages has ne¬ 
cessitated in other industries, e.g., certain of those coming under 
the Trade Boards Acts, direct State-enforcement of piece-rates. 
Though for this purpose a Works Committee may be unneces¬ 
sary or undesirable in both groups of industries, it may be that 
other purposes will produce a similar form, of organization. It 
would appear that most of the needs to which reference has been 
made in this report are not quite peculiar to«any one type of 
industrial establishment, but more, or less common to all. Ques¬ 
tions of foremanship may be given as one instance. Welfare is 
another; very irfany fnatters can be brought under its scope, and 
•fit seems likely that irt future Works Committees wiH come to 
play a greater part in their administration. i 

It may be suggested that the size of the W9rks concerned is a 
factor of importance in any discussion of the range of applica¬ 
tion of a system of Works Committees. It is sometimes ^rged 

an-aph was written a tnevement to bring tbe 
closely into relationship with the conditions in 
produced a scheme in the Oldham diatrict. The 
(or mill) clubs an integral part u the district 
rnerancea, &c. 
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union oniiahiation more 
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that Works Committees are only valuable in large works, in 
which the workmen number 3,000 or upwards. It is certainly 
true that the larger the works, the greater the help which a 
Works Committee can give ir putting the higher ranks of the 
management in touch with the feelings and needs of the men. 
In a small works the manager will probably f^e able to familiarize 
himself with every detail of the work, and he will be brought 
into contact with nearly every workman. He may feel that he is 
already in close touch with the men, and that a Works Commit¬ 
tee cannot make the touch closer. Even here, however, a Works 
Committee is likely to help. It will enable the management to 
discuss matters not with isolated individuals, but with the ac¬ 
credited representatives of the whole body of the men, and it 
may help to bring to light difficulties, needs, feelings and defects 
which might otherwise have remained concealed. A Works 
Committee may thus serve not to supplant, but to supplement, 
the advantages of personal touch, even in small establishments; 
while in large establishments, where personal contact is not so 
easy, the help which it may give is obvious. In any case it should 
be remarked that committees are to be found in works of very 
different sizes. One committee is concerned with workers in a 
single establishment to the number of 10,000 men; many are to 
be found in works in which the workmen number about 3»OOOi ^ 
number exist in works employing about 100 workmen. 

To this may be added the expre.ssion of opinion of the owner 
and manager of a small printing office where the compositor’s 
chapel (there is only the one chapel in the office) has at present 
only ten members. He is in direct contact with each of the men; 
but he has found it advantageous, in the past to have the father 
of the chapel and one or two of the other compositors together 
“for a talk over tea." This,*It may be said, is done in many small 
businesses. It may, however, be worth wjiile consider the ad¬ 
visability of putting such discussion on a regular footing even in 
small businesses. In the instance mentioned the unployer pro¬ 
poses to make a trial of regular discussions. Probably the only 
generalization one can safely make about the need for Works 
Committees in relation to the size of establishments is that the 
nrfd increases wjth the size. 

There remain two points of importance. One die ques¬ 
tion of the prartical success of Works Committees; die other 
the impo^nce f<^m that point of view of the human factor. 
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As regards the first question, evidence is forthcoming from 
a!) parts of the country—the Clyde, the Tyne, the Midlands, the 
Bristol, Manchester, Yorkshire, and London districts. As re¬ 
gards the second, this much is clear: success depends to a great 
extent on the existence of a spirit of counsel and understanding 
on both sides. If “the management door stands open" to all 
legitimate grievances, and if the men are ready to present their 
grievances and to take into consideration the difficulties of the 
management, the fundamental conditions are present. Much 
will always depend on the personalities concerned. Every human 
institution requires for its success the guidance of personalities. 
A Works Committee requires for its chairman or secretary—or, 
at any rate, one may say, ideally requires for its chairman or 
secretary—a man of personality, trusted by his fellow-workmen, 
respected by the management, with the spirit of service, and 
ready, in that spirit, to give his services freely in the cause of 
his committee, It requires no less a sympathetic and capable 
management, ready to listen, ready to weigh carefully, ready to 
take pains in discussion, and prepared to persuade and to be per¬ 
suaded. It is one of the mo.st encouraging signs of the times that 
on both sides such men have been found, and that, both among 
the management and the men, personalities have emerged to 
meet the needs of the institution. 

Works Committees mean discussion; discussion takes time; 
and from this point of view it is sometimes argued that a Works 
Committee may tend to slow down the pace of industry; and, 
again, that it may be difficult to convince a committee of the 
value and the feasibility of a new idea or process, so that the 
way of innovation may be somewhat impeded. .These, however, 
are theoretical objections. In practice Works Committees—the 
evidence would suggest—have improved timekeeping and in¬ 
creased output, qnd in that way they have accelerated rather 
ffian impeded the pace <jf industry. In practice, again, they have 
Dcen the opposite of conservative, and Instead of checking 
change they have themselves suggested change. And even if 
they made the pace slower, or'change more difficult, they have 
advantages that would compensate, and more than compensate, 
for these defects. They make for better relations and greater 
harmony, and these are the things that matter hiost to industry. 
More time is gained by the absence of disputes than, is lost by 
the presence of discussion; more improvements can be introduced 
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in an atmosphere of harmony than can possibly be introduced in 
an atmosphere of suspicion. 

That Works Committees have, in the great majority of cases, 
tended to introduce greater ha.-moiiy, and, through it, greater 
efficiency, is proved by the evidence of those concerned in their 
working. It is not denied that in some cases' (though these are 
very few) Works Committees have failed. A few cases of such 
failure have been noted in committees instituted during the war 
for general purposes. In one of these the failure was perhaps 
due mainly to defects of machinery, and it is stated that the 
Works Committee may be resuscitated; in another the failure 
was due to deep-seated causes, which made success impossible, 
and the failure reflects no discredit on the institution. In almost 
every case, however, the testimony is to the opposite effect. 
Sometimes introduced with difficulty and amid suspicion, com¬ 
mittees have established themselves and done service which is 
acknowledged even by their original opponents. By providing a 
channel for the ventilation of grievances at an early stage, and 
before they become acute, they have prevented disputes and 
strikes, and they have improved timekeeping and increased out¬ 
put. Nor is this all. The functions of Works Committees are 
not merely concerned with bringing grievances before the man¬ 
agement, but also with a preliminary enquiry into grievances, in 
order to decide whether they are well-grounded and serious 
enough to be brought before the management. The work which 
they do in this preliminary stage is not the least valuable part of 
their work, and, far from hampering the management, it ob¬ 
viously does the reverse and relieves the management of 
difficulties and grievances it wou^I otherwise have to face. 
Grievances are either nipped in the bud by being shown, upon 
discussion in committee, to be‘ unfounded, or they are settled in 
discussion between the secretary of the committee and the fore¬ 
man or head of the department, and in ^ither case they never 
come to tfie main management. When grievances cannot be set¬ 
tled in this way—since, for example, they may involve the head 
of a department directly—there remains the possibility of access 
to the main management. The necessity for this has been em- 
phasfted by both representative employers and representative 
workmen; and upnn it, so far as can be judged, de^nds not 
only the removal of grievances, but (what is still more im¬ 
portant) that really suggestive and constructive work which the 
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signatories to the Whitley Report had in mind in recommending 
that workpeople should be given a larger voice in determining 
industrial conditions. 

In more than one works the*6ummary of opinion on a Works 
Committee—and that not on one side only, but on both—has 
been expressed in the phrase, “This is the best thing that has 
ever happened in the shop." Such a summary could not be given 
if experience had not proved that a Works Committee was more 
than a piece of machinery and something different from the old 
methods of industrial conciliation. It means that a Works Com¬ 
mittee is felt to be something vital and something new—some¬ 
thing that enlists the workers in real participation, and something 
that offers fresh promise for the future. 

A PLAN FOR CO-OPERATIVE MAxNAGEMENT’ 

Industrial Relations Becoming Critical 

Today we all see clearly that the war between capital and 
labor, or between the employing class and their employees, is 
getting to a stage or condition which seriously endangers the 
existing industrial and social structures in most of the civilized 
nations, and the political structures in those nations which have 
had no experience in the practice of liberty. 

After the firm establishment of a limited League of Nations 
with plenty of force at command, the thing most to be desired 
by the free peoples, and by those who are hoping to become free, 
is a just settlement of the industrial strife. I propose, therefore, 
to put before you ip as conr-ise form as I can ^hc changes which 
must be brought about in the present policies and procedures of 
the two parties to this strife before any just and durable peace 
settlement can be expected. Some of these changes have already 
^ been brought about iv an experimental and scattered v^ay. They 
greatly netd to be universally adopted. 

On the Part of Employers 

1. Abandonment of every form of despotic or autc^ratic 
govemsmmt In factories, mines, transportation service, and all 
other indtistiies which deal with the necessaries of modern life. 

W. Eliot Booton Traiucript Marck i5> 
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2. Universal adoption of cooperative management and dis¬ 
cipline throughout the works or plant, the employer and the 
workman having equal representation in managing committees. 

3. Adoption by all corporations, partnersliips and individual 
owners of every means of promoting the li9alth and vigor of 
employees and their families, including the provision of free 
medical and nursing service, good housing, and all feasible pro¬ 
tection against accident, sickncs.s, alcoholism, and vice, not as a 
matter of charity but as a sound business method. Prolonged 
education for adults who arc already earning their livelihood 
should be included among these means 

4. Careful revision in all large services—so large as to pre¬ 
clude intimate relations between the employer and the employed 
—of the means of dealing promptly and justly with complaints 
of employees, whether individual.s or groups. In complaint cases 
foremen may be witnesses, but never judges. 

5. Universal use in large services of well-trained employ¬ 
ment managers for dealing with the engagement, distribution, 
shifting, promotion and dismissal of employees. 

6. General adoption of a genuine partnership system between 
the capital and the labor engaged in any given w^orks or plant, 
whereby the returns to capital and labor alike after the wages 
arc paid shall vary with the profits of the establishment, the per¬ 
centage of the profits going to payroll being always much larger 
than that going to shareholders or owners and payroll never to 

, be called on to make good losses. As in ordinary partnerships 
the annual or semi-aenual accounts .should he open to the inspec¬ 
tion of all persons directly interested As a means of securing 
to employees full’ knowledge of the partncrsliip accounts they 
should always be represented in the directorate. 

7. Constant effort on the part of managers to diminish 
monotony and increase variety in the occupation, from day to 
day and year to year, of every intelligent and ambitious em¬ 
ployee. There is no uniform mode of putting this policy into 
effect in all the various industries^ but there are two methods 
of wide applicability. The first of these is the policy of shifting 
employees from one task to another in the long series of tasks 
involved in the production of the establishment; the i^cond it 
the policy of offering instruction at cost out of hours to aspiring 
employees. This policy requires on the part of those who apply 
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it acquaintances with individuals, skill in selection, and persever¬ 
ing good will. 

8. Universal acceptance of collective bargaining through 
elected representatives of each si^e. 

• bn the Pari of Employees 

1. Abandonment of the doctrine of limited output; because 
this doctrine demoralizes every person who puts it into practice 
by never doing his best. 

2. Abandonment of the idea that it is desirable for workers 
of any sort to work as few hours in a day as possible and with¬ 
out zeal or interest during those few. 

3. Absolute rejection of the notion that leisure rather than 
steady work should be the main object of life. On this point 
three principles may be said to he established by the history of 
civilization itself, first, that a leisure class in any community is 
apt to become a useless or even dangerous class; secondly, that 
civilization advances among different races in proportion to the 
prevalance among the masses of the love of liberty under law, 
and of the habit of steady work as distinguished from the inter¬ 
mittent work of the hunter or the nomad; and, thirdly, that the 
higher or most satisfactory employments or occupations permit 
and encourage every man to work to the limit of his strength 
and health out of love for the work itself, or his own satisfac¬ 
tion in it. This is true of all the learned and scientific profes¬ 
sions and of the higher walks of business and politics. In this 
respect the low’cr occupations need to be assimilated as much as 
possible to the higher. 

4. The first question for any voung man to ask when he is 
choosing an occupation is, is there in the occupation contem¬ 
plated variety, fntere^t, and instructiveness as life goes on, not 
how few hours a w'ceV. can he earn his livelihood in it., In other 
words, it Ts a great object in life to have an occupation which 
yields in itself continuous satisfaction and contentment, and at 
the same time is not subject to sudden interruption or ceasing 
at the will of other people. Of course the mental workers, 
whose success depends chiefly upon their own capacity and in¬ 
dustry, hive great advantages in this respect'"over handworkers 
who tend machinery. On the other hand, they hayc but slight 
advantage over diligent workers in such occupations as fanning, 
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carpentry blacksrnithing and printing, for example, in whicli 
^ere is large variety, and personal knowledge and skill count 
for much. 

5 . Abandonment of two conceptions which underlie the use 
of violence or force for winning the victory i,^ contests bet\^een 
employers and employed. The first is the conception ihat capital 
IS the natural enemy of labor, and the second, the conception 
that unorganized laborers are traitors to their class. These con¬ 
ceptions belong to an industrial era which is really passed. They 
are miserable survivals of much earlier times when hours of 
labor in factory industries and in farming were unwholesomely 
long, wages deplorably low, and the mass of the people had little 
control over legislation or the manners and custom of the ruling 
classes. 

6 . Abandonment of all violence toward property or persons 
in the prosecution of industrial disputes. It is a consideration 
strongly in favor of this abandonment that a strike covering the 
whole territory of the nation or a large part thereof has lately 
become possible, because of recent improvements in means of 
communication. Such a strike, or even a threat of it, is capable 
of inflicting much suffering on millions of non-combatants. 

By Both Parties of the Industrial Strife 

1. Willing adoption by both parties of the methods of con¬ 
ciliation, arbitration, and ultimate decision by a National Gov¬ 
ernment Board as sufficient means of bringing about just and 
progressive settlements of all disputes between capital and labor. 
The war has demonstrated within the last two years the feasibil¬ 
ity of adjusting disputes between employers and employed by 
these means. To be sure it has been under abnormal conditions 
that these means have proved to be temporarily, sufficient; so 
that the immediate problem before ihe couptry is how to dem¬ 
onstrate that these means are sufficient under normal conditions, 
and that they are the only ones which a free and law abiding 
people should herea^er use. « 

2. Recognition by both parties that a new and formidable 
dangei* threatens civilization, and that all good citizens of the 
Republic should unite to suppress anarchy and violent Socialism 
and to secure to all sorts and conditions of men "life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness." 
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3. General acceptance of the view that American liberties 
are to be preserved just as they have been won. They have been 
slowly achieved by generations of sturdy, hard-working people 
who value personal independence, industry, thrift, truthfulness 
ia thought and ac^t, respect for law, family life and home, and 
were always ready to 6ght in defense of these things. 

4. Acceptances of the truth that the democracy which is to 
be made safe in the world does not mean equality of possessions 
or powers, or a dead level of homogeneous and monotonous so¬ 
ciety, but on the contrary the free cultivation of inhnitely diver¬ 
sified human gifts and capacities, and liberty for each individual 
to do his best for the common good. 


SOME ELEMENTS IN CO-OPERATION’ 

I have always believed in co-operation between the employer 
and the employee but I was once inclined to think that probably 
the question of wages could only be settled solely and entirely 
along the line of bargaining, like that of the buyer and the 
seller. The more I have studied the question the more I come 
to the conclusion that co-operation in the fixing of wages is not 
only possible but is the proper thing. 

The laborer, on his part, must realize that there is not an un¬ 
limited fund upon which he can draw but that it is limited by 
what may be called the gross profits of the particular under¬ 
taking or the industry in which he is engaged. 

The employer, on his side, must realize that there are certain 
duties he owes to,his empfoyees and also to ‘ihe community. It 
is desirable from all points of vv“w' that the general mass of the 
people in our country, and in fact in any country, should live 
on as high a standaVd as is possible. The day of the sweatshop, 
if not already gone} is rapidly going. I believe that with the 
proper study of the problem in each shop, or in each industry, 
by the employers and the e;;npIoyees the vrage question can be 
settled amicably, allowing the employee a wage sufficient to 
maintain him at the best standard of comfort that the qountry 
will affprd, and at the same time giving the employer a proper 
return upon his investment a proper return to guard him against 

* By J. Parke Channiaf. From aa addreaa before tbb Aaeociatioa of 
Saperintendentt of the BtA Terminal, New York. Uareb a6, 1919. 
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thft risks of the business, and a proper amount of money to allow 
for depredation for the accumulation of a fund for replacement, 
for the building of additions to his plant, or for enlarging the 
scope of his operations. To accomplish this result in its broadest 
sense in any industry means t^fie complete organization of the 
employers on one side and the employees u^on the other'•tfMe. 
It will not do to have a large number of the manufacturers out 
any more than it will do to have any large number of the work¬ 
men act as free-lances. Let us take for example an industry of 
which I know something, (though it is not my specialty), and 
that is coal mining. We have enormous coal deposits in the 
United States and yet they are being most wastefully wrought 
because of improper control and improper co-operation. The 
owner of a tract of coal-land may sink a shaft upon his prop¬ 
erty, hire inefficient men, pay them low wages, take out half of 
his coal, leaving the rest as pillars, and sell it at what he thinks 
is a profit. Hundreds of others are doing likewise. The selling 
price at the mouth of the shaft is reduced to only a few cents 
over the apparent cost and the first thing he knows the man 
wakes up and finds that his capital is gone. Nor is this the 
worst. The most unfortunate part is that the remaining coal is 
irretrievably lost to the country, on account of poor mining 
methods. 

There is no reason why any industry should sell its product 
at a price which will not allow a fair return to both the operator 
and the workman. We talk about the vicious circle of high 
prices. There is just as vicious a circle of low prices. 

What I have said refers primarily to wages. The other 
point to consider is output, both as regards quantity and quality. 
It is here that cr-operation between the employer and the em¬ 
ployee is going to yield enorjnous results. I think that a fair 
presentation of the 'case before any body of workmen will even¬ 
tually lead them to realize that in the longTun efficiency will re¬ 
sult in a#lower selling price with increased profit both for the 
laborer and for the employer. It is, of course atf axiom of 
political economy that with lower prices for any commodity 
there is a larger Semand for it find thus a greater use for it, 
with^a consequent raise in the standard of comfort. 

As I said before the total sum that can be annually distrib¬ 
uted to the worker of the country depends primarily •pon what 
he does aniif we can assume, as I think we can, that the amount 
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necessary to be held back for profits on capital and new con¬ 
struction is fixed, then greater efificiency and larger production 
primarily tend toward increasing the sum which may go to the 
worker. 

A study has lately been made^of industrial conditions in Eng- 
I^<kand the results have been published in what is known as 
the Whitley report. This proposes co-operation between the em- 
ployer and the employee in industry, such as I have outlined to 
you, and already in a great many industries the organization of 
councils have already taken place. There is first a general na¬ 
tion-wide council of the whole industry, then there are the local 
coundls for the various districts, and finally the councils for the 
individual works. Here these various problems are threshed out 
and order is brought into chaos. 

I now come to the point which interests you men as super¬ 
intendents more than anything else. As you all know, all opera¬ 
tions of industry have become more and more concentrated. 
The (by of the little shop, where the employer knew all his men, 
has disappeared and in its place we have large organizations with 
anywhere from one thousand to ten thousand men where it is 
physically impossible for the owner or the superintendent to 
come in contact with all of his employees. The result has been 
that the personal touch has been eliminated and the worker 
thinks all his employer wants is to get as much out of him as 
he can for as little money as possible. Undoubtedly there arc 
employers of this type but they are growing fewer and, in my 
estimation will in time entirely disappear. Undoubtedly this 
point of contact must be spread out into pumerous points of 
contact, but the eontact must still be kept up. You will recall 
that twenty years ago the tutomobile was ufually of the one 
lunger type with a single spark plug. Today we have twelve 
cylinder cars with twelve spark plugs. In industry instead of 
one owner we now have a dozen and sometimes a gross of fore- 
umen. It is through these men for the every day opera#ions that 
we must git our contact with the worker. It was Judge George 
J. O’Keefe, who suggested this simile to me the other day and 
asked me if I could not say thbt “the foreman is today the spark 
plug of the industrial machine." 
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HOW TO REDUCE LABOR TURNOVER’ 

No one knows how much it costs to break in new men. The 
most conservative estimate of^ny authority is $40 per man, but 
this, as well as every other estimate, is, after all, only ar^,sti- 
mate. No one has yet used an exact cost system fpr recording 
the waste of unnecessary hiring and firing. I have myself pre¬ 
pared such a system and I submitted it to the employment man¬ 
agers' division of the Executives’ Club last September. As yet 
no one has put it into effect, although several plants have prom¬ 
ised to do so as soon as conditions warrant. 

Aside from the rather careful estimates made by W. A. 
Grieves and Magnus Alexander, we have only occasional flashes 
of evidence as to the great cost of labor turnover. 

One of the most startling evidences which has come to my 
attention may be gleaned from the report of a meeting of the 
production-methods group of the Executives’ Club on Septem¬ 
ber 20, 1916. 

Mr. J. T. B. Rhcinfeldt, head of the manufacturing standards 
department of the Packard Motor Car Co., had explained the 
methods by which his department had rated the expected capa¬ 
city of every machine and production center in that great plant. 
He gave out tlic information that the ideal capacity is 25 per 
cent higher than the expected capacity—that is, his company has 
25 per cent more equipment than would be necessary to turn out 
the work, if it were not necessary to allow for delays, break¬ 
downs, and low-speed production. 

I now quote from the minutes; 

Mr. Beatty asked if the standard time allowed to the men were in¬ 
cluded in the 25 Pi''r cent allowance or eiot. » . . 

Mr. Rhcinfeldt said that whenever a method was changed, a new time 
study itas made. The allowance of 25 pe.r cent was a blanket to cover 
shortages, absence, keeping the machine going, repair, etc. 

Mr. Fisher asked how much of the 35 per cent was due to the turn¬ 
over of labor—that is, if there were no absence fo be aontended with, how 
much this as per cent could be reducea. 

Mr. I&einfeldt said that if the labor turnlver wcrc^ xero, the factor 
could be eliminated entirely, as the allowance on the timo study would 
care for the repairi, break^e of tools and machines, etc. 

1 By Boyd FiaheA U. S. Buroan #f L4ibor Statiitica. Bui. aar* P- 
47 . October, 1917. 
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Think of this for a moment. The physical equipment of tfce 
Packard Motor Car Co. is worth, in round figures, $9,000,000. 
If the turnover of labor were reduced to zero, this huge invest¬ 
ment could, in Mr. Rheinfcldt’s opinion, be reduced by $1,800,000. 
The interest at 6 per cent on thic amount of money is $108,000 
pen^num. 

Nor is this all. it not fair to assume that labor cost would 
also be reduced 25 per cent if there were no turnover? If so, 
out of 12,000 employees, the wages of 2,400 men and supervisors, 
anything from a million and a half to two and a half million 
dollars a year, could be wiped out. 

Now a word about the reliability of the above figures. Tlicy 
are not worth very much. In the first place, Mr. Kheinfcldt may 
have been in error in estimating his ideal capacity. He may 
have overstated tlie case, too, when lie gave it as his opinion 
that a complete elimination of Uirnovcr would eliminate the 25 
per cent extra capacity added to the standard time allowance. 
Furthermore, I have purposely avoided giving exact figures on 
equipment investment and on the wages of one-fiflli of 12,000 
employees. I don’t want the figures on cost of turnover in the 
Packard plant to seem to be exact. 

But I do want to enforce this point. The Packard employ¬ 
ment department is one of the oldest and best conducted in 
Detroit. It has already effected vast savings in cost of turn¬ 
over and yet the head of the standard.s department, the man 
who with his assistants sets all standard working times in the 
plant, estimates that new and inexperienced workmen reduce 
the speed of production so much that a 25 per cent allowance 
of equipment, buildings, direct labor and supervision must be 
made. , 

Try that tune oil your piano. Figure what it would mean to 
your company annually to add 25 ^er cent to your cost to brCiik 
in new men. , 

Do you know that it doesn't? We have no true figures for 
*cost of turROver as yet. Until we get them we must rest our 
case upon such indirect evidences as Mr. Rheinfeldt's startling 

estimate. ' ‘ , , , • 

We can also gather other evidences of the cost of breaking 
in new men by a study of plants which have kept a steady fdree, 
and by conpstring production records per man at the bepnning 
and at the end of the periods during which the reduction of 
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labor turnover took place. This, however, is not a very reliable 
guide, because a good part of the increased production might 
have come from the introduction of more scientific methods. It 
is significant, however, that every plant in Detroit that has re¬ 
duced its turnover of labor in the last year has increased its out¬ 
put per man. In some cases it has doubled 4 * ‘ ^ 

It is not necessary, in fact, to prove that losing*men costs 
money. There is a very general agreement upon that point, and 
there is also a pretty general agreement upon the possibility of 
ascribing to success in creating a stable force some of the in¬ 
crease in production which appears concurrently. Employment 
managers, I take it, desire not so much to be persuaded that it 
is worth while to discover methods of reducing the needless ex¬ 
change of employees as to have proof that they can keep men 
on the job by definite methods which have succeeded in other 
plants. 

I have some very interesting figures on the reduction of turn¬ 
over in Detroit plants during the last year or thereabouts. La¬ 
bor conditions during this lime have been very disheartening, 
and, in all firms where employment departments have been estab¬ 
lished for a long time, the exchange of employees, in spite of in¬ 
telligent work, has increased during the last year. This is a 
very interesting fact when taken in conjunction with another 
distinct and contrasting fact, namely, that in all plants that have 
installed employment departments within the last year or 
more the turnover of labor has generally declined during this 
bad year. 

' Take the Saxon Motor Car Co. for instance. Its employment 
department has been in full running order only a little over a 
year, and in the fiF'•^t year of its opemtion it has hired 140 fewer 
men for each hundred on the fay roll. This figure is obtained 
by subtracting the turnover figures at the end of the year from 
the turnover figures at the beginning. 

Take, again, the Hayes ManufacturingtCo., where the em¬ 
ployment department was established in April, IQIS* tbe first 
year of operation turnover wa.s cut practically in two. And then 
in the next four months from Aprit to August the turnover was 
more Jhan cut in two again and has been declining slightly ever 
since. This reduction was accompanied by a 30 per cent increase 
in output per man. Then there is the Timken-Detroit Atle Co., 
where the lalvr department has been in operation for 16 months 
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and where foremen are given a bonus for what is known* as 
"force maintenance efficiency.” During these i6 months this 
efficiency has increased 20 per cent, I refrain from giving the 
figures upon which this percentage is based because the Timken 
does not desire to reveal the ckact turnover data. 

'^ne of 'the mqst remarkable records I know of, with regard 
to reduction of turnover as the result of the installation of a 
complete labor department, is that of the Solvay Co., of Detroit. 
The record is so good that I am going to take the risk of quot¬ 
ing the exact turnover figures. The Semet-Solvay (Coke) Co. 
and the Solvay Process Co. occupy adjoining factories on the 
same plot of land, but maintain entirely separate management. 
Up to the 1st of June, 1916, the Scmet*Solvay Co. had an em¬ 
ployment department and the Solvay Process Co., on the other 
hand, permitted each foreman to hire his own men. 

When it came to the attention of the management of the 
Solvay Process Co. that they were having labor difficulties which 
did not appear in the Semet-Solvay, the employment manager 
in the Semet-Solvay was given entire charge of hiring and firing 
in both plants. The average turnover for the two plants during 
the month of May was 10 per cent. In the month of June, 
after the employment department had taken over the work of 
the Solvay Co. also, the turnover of the two plants dropped to 
8.3 per cent. In July, it was 8 per cent; in August, 4.1 per cent; 
in September, 3.3 per cent; in October, 3 per cent; in Novem¬ 
ber, 2.6 per cent; in December, 2.4 per cent This is the most 
remarkable record of employment department efficiency that I 
know of anywhere, and when you take into consideration the 
fact that the average turnover of labor in Detroit was jumping 
up by leaps and bounds at' the same time thft the Solvay com¬ 
panies were greatly reducing tjicir turnover, it appears even 
more surprising. 

I have just‘analyzed the turnover figures for the last year in 
57 Detroit plants, and find that they average a little qver 252 per 
cent per plant This is, of course, very high because labor con¬ 
ditions have been unprecedentedly bad. The figures, however, 
arc not as high as they would be if they‘did not include the 
comparatively low averages of plants having employment de¬ 
partments, as well as of plants which allow foremen to do their 
own hinng and firing. An analysis of plants having labor de¬ 
partments against those having no labor department shows that, 
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rdUghly averaged, the plants having no employment department 
hired 3 men to every 2 hired by those which did have employ¬ 
ment departments. 

I do not attempt to give more exact figures because I am 
somewhat skeptical of the correctness of many of the repQjts 
which came to me, particularly from plants that havc^ no r^fui nr 
employment department. I suspect that if wc had entirely re¬ 
liable figures from all plants, the record of those having no em¬ 
ployment departments would show up even w'orsc in comparison 
than they do. 

It would be enlightening, if you have time, to take each indi¬ 
vidual case of labor turnover reduction and trace out the meth¬ 
ods by which this was accomplished. In a fairly short presenta¬ 
tion, however, it is preferable to outline a complete scheme for 
labor turnover reduction based upon the combined experiences 
of a number of plants having employment departments. I de¬ 
sire, therefore, to offer what appears to be a combination of all 
the approved remedies for what is somctimc.s known as the 
“mobility of labor." Obviously not all parts of the complete 
scheme can be applied to every plant. And good authorities 
may feel that some of the methods outlined have no business to 
be in the scheme at all for any plant. 

Permit me at the start a doubtful generalization. A certain 
manager of a Detroit plant which had a complete installation ot 
scientific management and which wa.s used as a model for study 
by all other Detroit plants, left to take over the management of 
, an automobile company in another city. He found the new plant 
devoid of any semblance of scientific management and yet for a 
whole year he did nothing to change the internal methods of this 
plant. He found upon analysis thaf 80 per Vent of the cost of 
his product came in the pur(ihase of products made in other 
plants. Therefore, in order to reduce the cost of his product 
he found that he would have to spend most of Ins efforts in re¬ 
ducing the* cost of the products made outsWe. So it js, I think, 
with labor turnover. I believe that we may safely say that 80 
per cent of the co^ of turnover gf labor is due to causes that 
lie outside of direct plant activities; that is, when the workman 
is oS^duty. 

Now the remar^ble thing that is developing in emj)Ioyment 
work in Detroit is a disposition to tackle the whole job of re¬ 
formation. like the automobile manufacturers just referred to, 
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our employers are striving to reduce the 8o per cent item of cost 
of inefficient labor where the expense is incurred; that is, out¬ 
side of their own plants. They recognize that turnover of labor 
is a special phase of the problem of inefficient labor, and that the 
reduction of turnover is only the first step in a process of edu- 
gtfion and of economic pressure to elevate the standards of 
worfifnen. ^They am not only to keep workmen, but to develop 
them. And they are prepared to go as far as the workmen's 
own home life, even, to solve their problem. 

Much of the impetus to this thorough-going effort comes 
from Henry Ford. Employers sometimes feel that they have 
much to forgive in Henry Ford, but most of his fault lies in 
doing so many things first. One of these is the extension of 
factory influence into the whole life of the workmen. All De¬ 
troit plants are beginning to follow him in this, and I honestly 
believe that they arc profiting by his experience, and are taking 
the best and leaving the worst of his plan. Denied the credit of 
initiating the plan and free from the fear of precipitating any 
such startled inquiries as have beset Mr. Ford, they are able to 
proceed slowly, quietly, and cautiously. The results so far have 
been good. 

Miss Ida M. Tarbcll came to Detroit prepared to revolt at 
un-American interference with tlic private concerns of workers 
as evidenced by the Ford procedure, and went away convinced in 
its favor. She said of the Ford scheme to the Executives’ Club, 
“I don’t care what you call it—philanthropy, paternalism, autoc¬ 
racy—the results which are being obtained arc worth all you 
can set against them, and the errors in the plan will provoke 
their own remedies.” 

So you will find in my scheme of labor turnover reduction a 
concrete statement-t-a hill bf particulars, so--to speak of the 
philosophy of the more progresswe Detroit employers. Turn¬ 
over breeds inefficiency. Inefficiency breeds turnover and the 
only way to break the vicious circle is to attack them, both at 
one time, and, for the most part, outside of direct ‘actory ac¬ 
tivities. 

The employment department in this view becomes the vesti¬ 
bule not alone to the factory,'but to a better life. The employ¬ 
ment supervisor becomes a copartner with the teacher, the min¬ 
ister, the social worker, in the business of reforming men. It 
wasn’t iilly Sunday, it was the employers of Michigan that put 
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the State in the prohibition column. They wanted to remove the 
saloon on the route between the home and the factory. For the 
sake of securing more elhcient workmen, our employers and 
their personal representatives—the employment managers—are 
fighting for the elimination of vice and gambling through^J*lr. 
James Couzens, formerly vice president of*the Fc/d Co*, and 
now police commissioner. They arc fighting for better schools 
through Mr. Mumford, of the Edison and now president of the 
school board, and for better city govcrnmetit, more adequate 
housing, and better street car facilities, through the disinterested 
public services of many Inisy manufacturers. 

Nor do our social reforming employment managers confine 
themselves to dragnet measures of improvement. The scheme 1 
have assembled is a routine of particular measures from each 
manufacturer, according to his ability, unto each workman, ac¬ 
cording to his need. Nearly every measure outlined is actually 
in effect in some Detroit plant, and all of them, based upon ex¬ 
perience somewhere, arc at least in project. 

Let us take up remedies for lalior turnover and inefficiency 
under four main headings—prcliininary, fundamental, supple¬ 
mental, and provocative remedies- and speak first of the pro¬ 
vocative remedies. (Sec outline of these remedies, pages 45 to 

47.) 

I believe in firing men as a final means of keeping men. Wc 
are in danger of becoming too sentimental about turnover We 
are too likely to regard every man lost as an unwholesome sign. 
There is a legitimate place yet for the “tin can,” and when it is 
tied to man or heart it ought to have something in it to make 
it rattle. But the condemnation that reverberates most noisily 
is the deliberate unfavorable judgment of one’s peers. I believe 
that every discharge should 'be certified to by a committee on 
which workmen are represented. This is ^y notion as yet, but 
Dodge Bros, go as far as providing a blue envelope committee 
and no Arbitrary individual judgment An effect a discharge. 
Slowness and cautious fairness in getting into action, however, 
only advertises th* final result. »When a man goes out of that 
plant, he isn’t summarily kicked out, it is true, but it looks much 
moft impressive to be shoved out slowly by a consensus. 

Let us by all means have the trump card of dischyge in our 
hand and then strive to win by playing off suit. If it is clearly 
understood*by workmen that the patience of the management is 
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the forbearance of strength and self-control, all our other meth¬ 
ods of reducing turnover will gain in effectiveness. 

Now, strictly speaking, what I have classed as preliminary 
measures, namely, a cost system,and a record system for tum- 
ov^jj^do nothing -in themselves to retain a permanent working 
force. But, without them the effective measures arc not likely 
to be applied. 

A true cost system is an urgent necessity. If it is true, as 
Mr. Magnus Alexander estimates, that it costs $73.50 to break in 
a new semiskilled operative and only $8.50 to take on a new 
laborer, mere percentage figures for turnover mean very little. 
I will not go into details at this time, but I submit that we 
should know how much each type of new worker costs in terms 
of diminished production resulting and of the excess equipment 
investment needed, increased scrap incurred and increased super¬ 
vision and education required. Managers may affect to believe 
that it costs $400,000 a year to hire 10,000 men, but they won’t 
spend even $50,000 to save that sum until you prove incontro- 
vcrtibly the actual expense of new men. The thorough-going 
remedies for turnover are so expensive that until even the most 
skeptical managers are convinced we shall not get far with our 
corrective measures. 

As for a complete record system, little preachment is neces¬ 
sary. The aim should be twofold. The records should reveal 
graphically not only the extent but the causes of turnover, and 
they should reveal the parallelism between high turnover and 
low efficiency. The basis, of course, is an individual register 
for each man, so complete that all other rofiorts can be drawn 
directly from this. Aside from the usual historical facts, show¬ 
ing dates of employing or transferring, the sTIarting rates and 
changes of rates and date of leavirfg employ, together with orig¬ 
inal application pd examination forms, this individual record 
^hould be a chronicle of the workman’s progress, on such items 
as earnings .and bonuses, defective work, absences and hardiness, 
his complaints and tibose charged against him, a periodic certifi¬ 
cation by foremen, and, wheiv he leaves, hir apparent or de¬ 
clared reasons for going. 

The turnover should be analyzed at least monthly, and*-the 
record sh(>uld show: (a) By weeks, months, and years how 
long quitters have been in the employ, in order to reveal the 
critical periods when men are most lightly attached to their 
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jobs; (6) by departments, to show what foremen or classes of 
work are most at fault; and (c) by reasons assigned, to show 
what conditions call for improvement. It should show,' also, 
(d) what operations furnish the greatest mobility, so that, if a 
cost of new employees has been established for each operati^ 
the monthly losses from turnover can be exactly computed. 

Fundamental remedies for turnover differ from what I call 
supplemental only in relative importance. If you hire men wise¬ 
ly, provide them with steady work at an adequate wage, and re¬ 
frain from hasty discharges, your turnover will be comparative- 
ly low. 

The supplemental remedies are refinements designed rather 
to promote effieiency in the men you keep, than to furnish addi¬ 
tional means of keeping them, and are likely, thus, to exercise 
an indirect influence in reducing turnover. 

It is almost begging the question to say, hire the right men 
for the jobs, because, obviously, the right man is the man whom 
you will like and who will like you. But there is room for so 
much development here that I know of almost no other remedy 
that will reach so far. When foremen hire, they grab the first 
man who shows up, and fire him when he doesn’t make good. 
And a good many employment managers do almost the same 
thing. In part this is due to the fact that they haven’t the re¬ 
sources to write up exact specifications for all the jobs for 
which they employ; still more because none of us has thorough¬ 
ly satisfactory tests of ability and character. But still more it 
1,5 due to enforced haste in filling requisitions. Foremen, plan¬ 
ning department men, and managers do not give the employ¬ 
ment department etiough notice of men needed. A list of men 
required for the year’s predicted production* should be just as 
much a part of the engineeri.ig department’s specifications as 
the blue prints and routing. It is certainly as easy to predict 
men required as to predict cost, for without the labor, how can 
the cost be*estimated? And, yet, how man^ employment depart¬ 
ments know two days ahead, even, the men they will be called 
upon to hire? I inform you^employment manager as far 
ahead to supply new men as you inform your purchasing agent 
to su]9ply material. 

With advance information he can build up the righ^kind of 
application list If your files list only men that have applied 
voluntarily, if will be as unsatisfactory as a list of sales pros* 
pects that you might secure without solicitors or advertising. 
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The best application file is really a prospect file, built up°: 
the result of a census of the workers suited to your plant, 
your whole city and particularly your vicinity. The Cole Mob 
Co. of Indianapolis has just completed an inclusive industri 
census. The Saxon Motor Co. of Detroit tells me that the sir 
pie 'Theasure that slid most to produce its remarkable turnov 
reductions was tbe practice of preferring men who live with 
walking distance of the plant. 

With a knowledge of men to be hired, the employment ma 
ager can prepare specifications and forms of examination whii 
will do much to eliminate men who would not make good 
hired. 

Physical examinations arc, of course, a necessity in a goc 
system, and they should be tied up with the measures for ir 
proving men once on the pay roll, hy having the examiner inc 
cate deficiencies to be corrected. But even examinations ai 
such other precautions as visits to the homes of desired app 
cants, and a checking up of previous records of employment c; 
be resorted to only if ample time for inquiry is secured. 

There is not space in this paper to deal with the question 
industrial education, but it should not be overlooked that o 
does not always need to go outside of his own plant to put ' 
a new man. It is always cheaper to transfer from a less ii 
portant position an employee who has been in training for 
promotion. A work force can be more certainly toned up 
educating apprentices and giving a continuing and broadeni 
education to operatives than by hirrng brand new men by a 
system of careful selection whatever. Thg-growing demands 
industry far outrun the supply of skilled workers, and not or 
to contribute its share of tfained people but-even to obtain 
share, a pli'nt must cooperate ii the general educational pi 
gram. 

Now one dif *he most basic remedies for turnover is t 
payment of an aNdeqiftte wage, and this can be urged only up 
plants that have < al™" Pa'"® before hiring to ascertain whetl 
the applicant’s hot)^’* and standards of Ijving, as well as 1 
mental and physical fitness promise his being able to earn 
adequate wage. 1 

Bv an adeouate. I don’t mean merely a .minimum wage, 
mean a 'good fat W^^-ne that will clothe, nouri^ and e< 
cate his children is v’vell as feed him up properly. .The Visit 
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riousekeepers’ Association of Detroit estimates that the lowest 
possible tninitnutn income for a family of five is $89, and no 
family in Detroit is wise enough to know how to spend that 
sum well. Eleven plants in the Executives’ Club have under¬ 
taken deliberately to see that every workman, taking eacl^iSSe 
individually, by Investigation, is sufficiently sfipported. Some of 
them discover that for special reasons some families can’t live 
on $100 per month. Any number of plants, such as the Packard, 
Cadillac, Solvay, and Hudson, make not only general studies of 
cost of living but particular inquiries, and where necessary, pay 
off at good discounts the debts of overburdened workers, allow¬ 
ing them to return payment periodically. 

In my outline I have indicated a number of ways in which 
the modern factory management follows up the pay envelope 
by helping the worker to escape the shark, to purchase wisely, 
and to stretch the purchasing power of every dollar he earns. 
Many mutual aid associations and several legal aid bureaus have 
already been established, and many plants encourage thrift and 
assist in home building. We not only have seven or eight co¬ 
operative stores in process of establishment, but six of them arc 
considering plans to purchase jointly through the Executives’ 
Club. A report on 83 successful mutual aid societies has been 
compiled by Helen Bacon of the Executives' Club staff. It may 
be obtained for one dollar. 

As for the remedy of steady work, you should note that it is 
just as important to keep pieceworkers continuously supplied 
\with work, so that they can earn their expected income, as it is 
io regularize work from season to season so as to keep a level 
force. In fact, it is sometimes kinder to men to lay them off 
outright than to tfy to keep them wfiilc they are earning partial 
wages. Employment managers can not do much to regularize 
production from season to season and from.day^o day, because 
these things are largely matters of administrative policy and of 
factory system, but if they recognize and advertise the import¬ 
ance of these things, they will focus the attention of their su¬ 
periors upon the necessary remedies. 

When I say, finally, under the head of fundamental remedies, 
don’t •fire hastily, I not only mean to urge that you curb ill- 
tempered foremen and curb your own impatience, but«I mean, 
especially, to give yourself time to influence men through the 
more slowly Acting measures headed up in this outline under 
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“Supplemental remedies.” It would be of very little avail, either 
as a means of reselecting or of diciplining men who had failed 
in one job, to transfer them from department to department, as 
the Ford Motor Co., for instant^, does with so much patience, 
every day counted to give a man not only new hope but 
new instruction. * 

So, I say, start your new men right, promote physical effici¬ 
ency, foster good habits, make your work an unfolding career, 
and a sufficient future, and all the time encourage self-expres¬ 
sion, not only of complaints but of suggestions and of co-opera¬ 
tive interest and activity. 

To start new men right means not alone to give them a 
pleasant and encouraging impression of their new work but also 
to complete the job of hiring them. A man isn’t really engaged 
for a job until he is engaged in it, and too often plants throw 
needless difficulties into a man’s path between the time they 
agree to hire him and the time when he settles down to work. 
An agreement to employ, in the first place, isn’t completed until 
the new man is given a definite guaranty of his starting rate of 
pay. You can not be sure of a man doing anything but spoiling 
work for a day and wasting your time if you take him on first 
and then let the foreman settle his rate of pay afterward. 

Give your man a definite starting wage, and, so far as possi¬ 
ble, a reasonable assurance of the rates to which he will be ad¬ 
vanced at stated times if he makes certain standards of effici¬ 
ency. Then if he accepts your job, you can be more sure of him. 

But it is just as imporant to help a man get over his stage 
fright in tackling a new job. Most men suffer acutely in contact 
with strange surroyndings. , Even experienced workers discover 
unexpected obstacles in new machines, and most new men will 
be found somewhat to have exaggerated their qualifications in 
order to be tal'.en cn. You, of course, have discounted their 
^statements, but they po to work uneasy in the thought that they 
have “put something over” on you and are afraid of tfeing found 
out. Add to this their awkwardness with fellow workmen and 
bosses, both strange to them, end their lack of acquaintance with 
the plant and you get a frame of mind which makes their work 
of little value to you, and the job seem undesirable to them. 

One of the things which stood out in my. mind after review¬ 
ing the many excellent methods of the German American But¬ 
ton Co. of Rochester was the considerate way this* company has 
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of Introducing new employees. New people are asked to come 
at an appointed time later than the hour when work starts, and 
are introduced by a representative of the employment depart¬ 
ment to their fellow' workers ^and made acquainted with the 
rules, the conveniences and the special attractions of the plapt, 
A fellow worker is commissioned to take them to liyichcoh the 
first day, and special queries are answered. It is important to 
follow this method of introduction up and to have instructors 
keep an eye on the new workers till they bring their efficiency 
Up to normal. 

It may be, and usually is, necessary to help a worker out with 
money or meal tickets, or to guarantee his board till the first full 
pay day. All the workmen I have known individually have gone 
to new jobs "dead broke.” Often they quit on some pretext, 
after working a few days, in order to draw pay to keep from 
going hungry. The Studebaker Corporation in Detroit is especial¬ 
ly liberal with respect to meal tickets or pay advances to tide 
the new workman over. Much injustice is done new workers in 
keeping them on day rates after they have become proficient 
enough to be put on piecework. While 1 have not analyzed from 
this point of view the high turnover of labor which, I know, 
comes chiefly in the first few weeks of employment, I suggest 
that a comparison would show that turnover is highest at just 
the time when new workers should be put on piecework and are 
not. I have followed the cases of workers for whom I secured 
jobs, and know that many cite this as a reason for quitting. 
Two plants I know of make special rates to beginners higher 
^an the piece rates of experienced employees so that they can 
measure their progress from day to day and more speedily get 
on a profitable wagt. This is a kind*of minitfturn-wage guaranty 
with the added value of an efficiency scale. 

Assuming our workmen well hired and well started, the pro¬ 
motion of physical efficiency is a direct means of*increasing pro¬ 
duction and of helping men to earn pay whfth will keep them on 
the job. There are so many things entering into this that it is 
a good thing, when.the rcsource^of the company warrant, to 
have a physical department as a branch of the employment divi¬ 
sion, with a high-grade physician and several nurses in diarge. 
There is not space,in this paper to mention any of Ae many 
plahts which do this. The last convention of the American 
Medical Association devoted a section to physicians in industrial 
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practice, and there is now a national conference board on tthe 
subject. The physical department will generally conduct exam¬ 
inations of desired applicants for employment, but I prefer the 
more economical method of the Flint (Mich.) Manufacturers’ 
^sociation, of a central physical examination bureau for appli- 
clht*. The general adoption of this plan would free the time 
of plant physicians—w^o would still be needed to conduct peri¬ 
odic examinations of all workers, as a basis for advice on better 
health. Such periodic examinations may be voluntary at the 
start, and perhaps 70 per cent of the employees will come for¬ 
ward. Later, say after the second or third time, it can be made 
compulsory. It will reveal surprisingly the causes of low pro¬ 
duction in many cases, and help to eradicate them. The physical 
department should supervise plant conditions from the point of 
view of health, and should have authority on the improvement 
of ventilation, heating and lighting, and the reduction of noise, 
dirt, and noxious and unpleasant odors, as well as the sanitation 
of oils and waste, the purification of drinking water and the 
cleanliness of all public rooms. 

The Joseph Feiss & Co in Cleveland and the German Ameri¬ 
can Button Co. in Rochester are among the plants which find it 
profitable to add a dentist and an oculist on part time to care for 
the teeth and eyes of employees. Most workmen have bad teeth, 
with resulting indigestion and other degenerative diseases, and 
defective eyesight can injure workmen and slow up work before 
they lead to the danger of accidents. 

The physical department, of course, has charge of the emer- 
genQr hospital, and in this connection it is worth while to say 
that first aid should be prompt, adequate and accessible, as it too 
frequently is not. . ^ 

But much work should be done away from the plant. Physi¬ 
cians and nurses should visit workmen kept home by sickness, 
their families' ^as w^ll as their own, so that they will not be al¬ 
lowed to neglect illpess. Home visits help reduce absenteeism, 
but they are justified on their own account in promoting physical 
efficiency. Plant doctors making home visits will know how to 
avoid conflict with other ph:fbicians with ^osc work they may 
seem to interfere. There are other measures which do not come 
within the field of a physical department, which are ad^sable, 
nevertllflIeaSi on the score of increasing a Workman’s efficiency. 
Such ea^edients are plant restaurants, shorter work hours, plant 
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athletics, rest periods during the day, and yearly vacations with 
pay. 

If possible, a factory should arrange to maintain its own 
restaurant, which if properly ifianaged can be self-supportin& 
It diminishes a workman’s energy to eat, pos&it)ly at his maetfine, 
a cold lunch carried in a paper parcel frpm home. * 

Shorter work hours, while diminishing output for the day, in¬ 
crease it for the period. On principle I favor the eight-hour 
day, or, at most, the 50"hour week, and in some arduous or in¬ 
tensely monotonous tasks 1 favor an even shorter day. 

An investigation which I made a year ago among plants hav¬ 
ing the short workday convinced me that where a worker is not 
limited in output by the nature of the process, he will do as 
much in 48 hours as in 60. Of course, to secure this result the 
plant must be organized to keep him continuously busy for eight 
hours, and an incentive wage payment system must induce full 
effort. 

My prejudice in favor of the eight-hour day springs wholly 
from my belief that it is an economy for the well-organized fac¬ 
tory and a gain for the community. Where issues with unions 
arise over the matter or where consideration for the interests 
of other manufacturers enters the question it may be advisable 
for a limited time to maintain longer hours on principle. There 
is always something to be said for the status quo, and where 
hours are to be shortened, the employer has a right to demand 
time for adjustment so as either to secure some increase in ef¬ 
fort from the workmen or to pass on to the consumer the added 
expense assumed for community good. 

Furthermore, I,believe that for securing increase in physical 
efficiency it is preferable to disy-ibutc a part of the added leisure 
time through the workday in the form of rest periods. The 
Aluminum Castings Co. of Detroit gives a fife-mfhute rest period 
each half iay. A company in Rochester allows one rest period 
of 3 to 12 minutes in every hour, according to the nature of the 
work. To secure conformity it shuts down the power and has 
recreation organizetf to utilize the^time. There is as yet no de- 
pend<^le information on fatigue, in spite of certain German re¬ 
searches and the more recent studies of the British association 
and the munitions * ministry, but the experience of tAe Army 
with regard ^o forced marches and the experiments made by 
Frederick W. Taylor long ago demonstrated measurable bene* 
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fits from rest periods. Any manager may make a first test by 
observing the effect of rest periods in his stenographic depart¬ 
ment, A working principle is that the more repetitive the opera¬ 
tion is, the shorter the cycle of time, the more frequent but 
Bhefftr the rest required is. And too, I should consider it ad¬ 
visable to snake rest periods either longer or more frequent 
toward the close of the day. 

A vacation is one kind of rest period in the above sense. 
Shop men need it perhaps more than office workers, and should 
secure it on the same terms. It is advisable to tie the vacation 
plan up with the measures to reduce absenteeism by making the 
length of the vacation with pay vary with the number of weeks 
of satisfactory attendance. Strike fever is often vacation fever. 
Shrewd managers, if they had no more altruistic aim, might well 
plan vacations to promote industrial equanimity. 

It is needless to elaborate on the benefits of athletics in rela¬ 
tion to health. They are, if anything, more important as self- 
expression, which I shall mention later. 

A separate supplemental remedy for turnover is the develop¬ 
ment of good work habits. This relates particularly to punctual¬ 
ity and regularity. The man who is on time every day is least 
likely to quit work. His mental attitude becomes fixed in a feel¬ 
ing of responsibility toward his work. But the worker who be¬ 
comes casual with regard to attendance has taken the first step 
toward total delinquency. You have only to picture the subcon¬ 
scious mental processes of a man who remains away from work 
one day needlessly to appreciate the subtle change of attitude he 
bears toward his job. To foster good habits, we enumerate sucli 
measures as prompt investigation of causes of unexcused ab¬ 
sence, strict penalties for tardiness, bonus for regular attendance 
(one Detroit company, for instanie, paying 25 cents a day extra 
for a month’s perfect record) and the establishment of a pay 
• system such as pieceyork, premium or bonus, which encourages 
and rewards accuracy, high output, and puctuality. ' 

All other remedies for turnover are likely to be chiefly nega¬ 
tive or counteractive unless l(ie managemMit encourages self- 
expression. First, hear complaints. No matter how unwisely 
or unfairly objections are presented, give men every chaifce to 
“knock."* Let them come individually by preference. But even 
if yon deprecate grievance committees, never refuse to hear a 
camatittee once appointed. Some men satisfy complaints by be- 
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iitg allowed to air them, just as some old people desire not so 
much to be cured of ailments as to have ailments to describe. 

It is better, however, to pick up complaints before they be¬ 
come grievances—while they may be still an expression of some 
form of idealism—and to deal with disquieting aspirations be¬ 
fore they become programs. For this pur^pose shop mcetiiTgs 
called by managers, and scheduled to discuss pleasaftt and hope¬ 
ful enterprises as well as difficulties, preserve good feeling. Like 
wise parliamentary leaders who head off taking a vote until the 
majority will fall their way, or who sense out a needed com¬ 
promise or recession before it is exacted, a good manager can 
employ a shop meeting either to approve his suggestions or to 
applaud his discernment. 

But self-expression goes beyond this. It may be interest in 
work evoked by a suggestion system. If you make it an invaria¬ 
ble practice to acknowledge in writing every proposal in writing, 
you have a suggestion system. Boxes to receive letters, and 
prizes, commendation and promotions to reward them, are mere 
refinements. Then there is the still more exuberant and satisfy¬ 
ing form of self-expression which appears in social, athletic, and 
cooperative organization. We are all nearly as ambitious for 
communal as for financial rewards. You can not bring 500 people 
together in a factory or anywhere else habitually without 
providing a field for social striving. They crave organization, 
fun, activity, and influence upon one another. You, as managers, 
can capitalize this tendency to the advantage of your enterprise. 
You can make your organization a real family, your plant a com¬ 
munal home. 

Self-expression is self-rewarding. No life is complete with¬ 
out it, and the factory which does'not promote it is repressing a 
vital part of the complete li^. 

Now, when we reduce turnover of labor wc assume certain 
responsibilities. Building up a permanenf wofleing force means 
securing# permanent employees, men and* women who stay with 
us till they grow old, and retire or die. We must, therefore, 
make their work^more completely satisfying. We must make 
their work a sufficient career, ^elf-expression is one part of it, 
an<i there are other elements in it. 

I know of few* plants where routine factory work is a suffi¬ 
cient career, but \ see no reason why it should not Bfe. Doctors 
look forward cheerfully to going on being doctors. Lawyers 
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have no difficulty in finding their life ■work in the law. Othdr 
professions are satisfying to those who follow them, and yet 
such is the nature of factory work at present that it savors a 
bit of the desire to perpetuate class distinction to suggest that 
fa^ory workers content themselves with the prospects of con- 
tinuin^as factory workers. Some wicked agitator has suggested 
that employers appropriate the motto of a big New York dairy¬ 
man, "Milk from contented cows," as suitable to the aim of 
managers to keep workers permanently on the job, The way to 
make that aim worthy is to arrange conditions so that factory 
work is in itself an agreeable career. 

For one thing there must be definite standards of promotion 
and pay increases. A Detroit factory discovered a workman in 
its employ who had gone five years on one rale of pay. A Pitts¬ 
burgh plant till recently was paying three different rates of pay 
for the same operation under three different names in different 
departments. 

There should be variety of interest, too The modern sub¬ 
division of labor makes a given task a drudgery, monotonous 
and intellectually stagnant, but it brings with it the possibility 
of frequent transfers so that, with proper instruction, a man can 
follow all the steps of a process without greqt cost to the plant. 
The Ford Motor Co. asks each employee to fill out a card stat¬ 
ing the jobs to which he would like to be transferred when it 
is possible. A company in Rochester encourages employees to 
fit themselves for more responsible positions and higher earning 
power by reimbursing for their outlay those who complete 
courses of study. The subject of industrial education again 
hinges upon our discussion at this point, but it i,s too big to deal 
with here. ' • 

No work is a career, of course, lUnless it is possible through 
it to provide for old age. Those plants which succeed in estab¬ 
lishing permanent*’working forces have the inescapable responsi- 
ttlity of providing for the future of all workmen. Group insur¬ 
ance and other forms of life insurance are good, but not suffi¬ 
cient They do nothing for the ^orkman between his retirement 
and his death, and serve but poorly even to compose his fears 
for his family after his death, because nearly every penny of dn- 
dustrial insurance now goes merely to pay fun*c;ral expenses. 

A pension system helps to bridge the gap between super¬ 
annuation and death. Any kind of old-age pension i»goo(l, but 
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we*should lean, surely, toward the kind that appears least to be 
a charity on the part of the company. The income from an in¬ 
vestment to which the workman has contributed and which the 
company has helped him to actjLimulate is not charity, and has 
the further merit of leaving an inheritance to the family. Ar/ 
profit-sharing scheme like the Proctor & Gamble nlan, which 
gives the employee a form of stock owiTership, has this merit. 
The most carefully thought out scheme is that of the Baker 
Manufacturing Co., of Evansville, Wis., which provides for a 
15-year pension after retirement on a partial resale to the com¬ 
pany of the stock secured out of profits shared. 

These are ambitious plans. The program outlined above is 
a particular scheme comprising nearly all of the proposals suc¬ 
cessfully introduced for the attempted solution of the labor 
problem. Altogether they may not solve it, but incomplete as 
they may be, they arc sufficiently aspiring and they are all that 
managers can undertake on their own responsibility. 

Even if all of these proposals arc applicable to most plants, 
no factory that has so far failed to inaguratc most of these 
things can hope immediately to get them all going. It will have 
to go slowly for two reasoins, especially. In the first place, it is 
impossible to apply any new scheme to all employees at once. 
This is particularly true, if, for the expedient to be successful, 
it must be understood and believed in by the employees. In such 
a case it must begin with only those who are ready for it. When 
the Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., of Columbus, Ohio, began its 
\building and loan association seven years ago, only 18 workers 
but of 500 who at first expressed ijiterest were sufficiently im¬ 
pressed to make an actual beginning. Now, over a thousand be¬ 
long to the association and they hav^ over a half million dollars 
invested. Most good enterprises with workmen have begun in 
this small way, and no employer .should discouraged by a 
meager start if the principle at stake is important. 

But it is even harder to make an industrial program succeed 
promptly, owing to the difficulty that a plant has in establishing 
its character with iU workmen. Xt is so even with individuals. 
We don't easily believe in the permanence of good intentions. 
We intensely desire to find friends in whom we can trust and 
who will be as hopeful and patient with us 10 years fjom now 
as to-day, but experience makes us cautious. Once we arc con¬ 
vinced of thtf unalterable integrity of a friend, there is no gift 
of adoxation too extravagant to lay at his feet 
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Workmen have been disappointed too often to be anything 
but skeptical. They have tested too many mere paper plans for 
their welfare to place any easy reliance upon new ones. But 
when a management, by undeviating honesty, determination, and 
apod spirit, carries through during a term of years a program 
of edtployc^es' betterment, it can not fail to win their confidence 
and friendship. « 

HOW TO KKDUCE LABOR TURNOVERS 

1. Prehiuiniiry mtasureb. 

(a) Attempt to icaru true cubt uf tuiiiuvcr in yuur plant in order to 

know bow much you can atlord to bpend to eliminate it. 

(b) Keep adei^uatc recoidb ab lueaiib ol anaiybib of bouiccs and causes 

oi turnover— 

(i) Historical and statistical lecord separate for each employee, lu- 
ciudiUB date of employing ui tranaleniag, rates, eaniingb, 
bonuses, detective woia, eomplamls by or agaiiibl man, ab- 
Beiiee, tardinesb, periodic eci iiticdtion ol foietuen, date of 
quilting and reasons 

(a) Tuinuvct by departiuents, by causes, by weeks and mouths and 
ycais, and by classes ut skill. 

(3) High and low eainiiigs by departments. 

U; Detective work by deparliucuts. 

1.5J Absenteeism and taidincss by dcpaitnients 

2 . FunUameutal remedies, 

la) Hire the right men foi the jobs— 

(1) Work up good application list which is a "prospect hie" by 
vigilant seaich ol sources ol supply, by industrial census ot 
your vicinity, by courteous and hospitable ticatmeni ol ap¬ 
plicants at all limes, and by getting a good name lor yoiir 
lactoiy eveu Iroiu men who have quit you. 

(а) Using yuur piesent work force as a "prospect file," cooperate 

witu agencies lor industrial education, supplc'menting them 
with apprenticeship training, to build a system ot promo¬ 
tion and transfer. 

(3) Secure time to examine new applicants thoroughly by receiv¬ 

ing advance notice ot need and by using adequate assistance 
in ciuployoient department. 

(4) Hire in accordance with written specifications for each job, 

prepared at leisure, and after due consultation and criticism. 

(5) I’reparc a definite scheme of direct exainiiiation for each type 

of work, using as much of the character-reading methods as 
your experience ap( roves. « 

(б) Examine physically with view to general fitness, to suitability 

for specified job, and to steed oi later upbuilding. 

(7) Visit homes at desired applicants. 

(d) Check ,up records of previous employments. 

{9} Hire only those who can earn an adequate wage. 

(b) Fay an adequate wage— 

(0 Study cost df and facilities for decent living foie each work¬ 
man and use results in setting base rates. 

(a) Give special study to cases of ineihcieut workmen, to see if 
money troubles are afieettng them. 

(g) Centraue and pay otf at discount, Mebts of overburdened 
workmen. 

(4) Promote mutual aid association. 

(5) Eatabliah legal aid bureau. 

^0) Pay weekly. 

(7jP Ducourage alcoholism. 

' This scheme is intended to be complete and is therefore' impossible of 
univenal application in toto. 
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f8) Instruct in proper use of income. 

(9) Encourage thrift and home building. 

(10) Where special causes for increased living cost obtain, attack 
them, a.s by cooperative stores, housing measures, etc. 

(c) Provide steady work— 

(1) Give pieceworkers steady flow of material during the day, by 

proper scheduling system. 

(2) Regularize production throughout the year to minimi?.^lay-oiTs 

and shut-downs. * 

(3) Abolish the annual physical invenjory, in favor of perpetual 

inventory with continuous checks. 

(4) Make repairs promptly and provide a suificieiit reserve supply 

of tools 

(d) Don’t fire ha.stily— 

(1) Check up foremen whose departments show high turnover 

records through men's guitting. 

(2) Don’t let foremen di.schargc at all 

(3) Give unsatisfaetory men at least one chance through transfer. 

(4) E.stahlish employment committee to review cases of discharge 

where men appeal 

(5) Establish foremen’s club to study ways of getting along with 


men. 

(6) Interview, before paying off, men who ciuit voluntarily. 

3. Supplementary remedies: 

(a) Start new men right— 

(1) Make clearly understood agreement as to starting pay and 

schedule of advances 

(2) Introduce new men to bosses, to fellow workers, and to physi¬ 

cal surrounding.s, and acijuaint with rules and facilities of 


plant. 

(3) Instruct men thoroughly in new task. 

(4) Advance money or meal tickets to beginners short of funds. 

(5) Help beginners speedily to get on piece or bonus rates. 

(b) Promote physical efficiency— 

(1) Establish physical department. 

(2) Examine all workmen periodically and provide machinery for 

following up those found to be defective. 

(3) Provide adequate light, heat, and ventilation. 

(4) Reduce noise, dirt, and noxious odors and fumes. 

(5) Purify oils, waste, and other 8upplie.s. 

(6) Purify drinking water. ... 

(7) Provide sanitary lockers, wa.sh rooms, and toilets. 

(8) Insist upon good teeth and good eyes by using, at least on part 

time, the services of a denti.st and an oculist. 

(9) Have nurses or doctors viMt those kept home by illness. 

(jo) Provide mid-workday meals at plant. 

(ir) Provide good tools and fatigue minimizing equipment. 

(12) Shorten work hours while sfeuring fall output. 

(J3) Provide at least three rest periods during the day. 

(14) Arrange for yearly vacations with pay for all employee*. This 

can be on the basis of an efficiency record or punctuality 
record. ^ • • 

(15) Promote athletics. 

(c) rc#ter good habits— j u • 

(1) Investigate causes of unexeused absence, 

(j) Fix stnet penalties for tardiness and unexcused absence, 
fa) Bonus regular attendance. 

(4) Establish 4>af system th^ encourages and rewards accuracy, 
high output, and punctuality. 

(d) Give all employees a hearing— i. , / 4 

* (i) Htar compliintJ «t all tirafi, no matter how pot forward. 

(2) Hold regular shop meetings by departments and by divisions 

to heap men’s ideas. ... ^ ^ 

(r'i Establiah system for considering written suggeitioiB fri^ men: 
rewsrdinR with commendation, pnzes, or promotion, all 
thought worthy, and acknowledging all anch sugfcstiMu 
without exception. 
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(4) Encourage all forma of self-directed organization, whether of 
athletic, social, or cooperative enterprises—provided such or¬ 
ganization is not subject to orders from persons outside of 
your plant and contrary to its interests. 

(e) Make work in your plant a sufficient career— 

(i) Establish system for grantiag unasked-for pay increases as de¬ 
served. 

Discover ambitions of men for future transfers and promo- 
tuns. ' 

( 3 ) Help train men 40 new tasks. 

(4) Transfer with some liberality. 

(5) Encourage men to improve general education by reimbursing 

for outlay on courses of study as completed. 

(f) Provide for future of all workmen— 

fi) Purchase group insurance for all workmen. 

(3) Pension disabled or superannuated employees. 

(3) Share protits on some form of stock-soaring basis, possibly in 
lieu of pension scheme. 

Provocative remcaics: 

(a) Fire when other methods clearly fail— 

(i) Those with chronic social diseases. 

(3; Those whose morals menace the high standards of feilo\. em¬ 
ployees. 

(3) Those who persist in agitation. 

(4) Those who will not quit drinking. 

(b) Submit all such discharges to appeal committee on which employees 

are represented. 


KEEPING MEN AT THEIR JOBS* 

Five years ago the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, was afflicted with every labor problem that confronts 
modern industry. There was an astounding labor turnover. 
The men who left the company's employ averaged between 20 
and 30 per cent monthly. Absentees from work caused figures of 
15 to 20 per cent each 30 days. Accidents injured 4 per cent of 
the entire force every month. And the darpage to machinery 
wrought by new and ignorant workers, the defect of product 
caused by masses of •■untrained and unskilled nen, the accident 
compensation amounting to exorbitant figures, and the unreason¬ 
able cost of the employment department were problems much 
like those most employers encounter now. 

** In 1912, Robert E. cLee, factory superintendent, appeared be¬ 
fore the officers of the company and asked for a clubhouse for 
the workers, explaining the need for a common meeting place 
where the men could mingle, babie, play, read* and become more 
or less a body of friendly individuals. He had difficulty securing 
the swimming pool without the clubhouse. The idea was too 
new. It a period when employers, struggling to perfect 
their products and plants, overlooked the human element and 

^ By A. SitiaheuBer. Automobile. 36:344-8. liarcb 8, 1917. 
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fielt that it was something apart from the industry. Last year 
the company built the clubhouse at a cost of $350,000—around the 
swimming pool. This year it voted to give Mr. Lee $1,000,000 
to spend on the welfare of the workers as he secs fit. All of 
which proves that he has accomplished a change of thought in 
the administrative headquarters and has convinced therq^of tlie 
soundness of his plans. * > 

The company has met with a remarlcable success. It has de¬ 
creased labor turnover, reduced accidents, lowered the number 
of daily absentees, and increased the contentment and productive 
capacity of its workers, besides obtaining all the other benefits 
which accompany such results. It has discovered the recipe that 
makes improved industrial relations between employer and em¬ 
ployee. It has Icanied the ingredients of that recipe and their 
correct proportions. It is using .1 goodly measure of ideals 
mixed with a like amount of practical action which usually pro¬ 
duces results where the human dement is involved. 

To begin with, Mr. Lee believes that every man in the factory 
is his equal in rights, and that low wages, overwork, long hours, 
injustice and unhealthy working conditions are not the means to 
a maximum production of a high quality of product. On this 
philosophy he has erected his system for sound industrial rela¬ 
tions—a system that is neither entirely a matter of practicability, 
nor wholly a structure of ideals but rather one, carefully and 
thoughtfully, built of practical ideals. 

Regulating Discharge of Workers 

For example, Mr. Lee observed that many men were dis¬ 
charged by foremen because of petty spite, ignorant authority or 
jealousy. That seemed to him to lie a clear instance of injustice. 
It did not conform with his principles He took the authority of 
discharge from foremen and placed it with department man¬ 
agers. Here, too, he found the same ^vils.* Men were dis¬ 
charged because of personal enmity andifor other than business 
reasons. Again, he moved the right of discharge higher. This 
time that right was vested in just one man—himself—and to-day 
no one among the more than ^000 Firestone factory employees 
ca^ be discharged except by the factory superintendent. This, 
of course, was a move prompted by the man’s ideals. Here are 
the results: * * 

When ^e foremen had the right of discharge, between ninety 
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and 100 men were released each week. When the right wis 
given only to department managers those figures were reduced 
to twenty-five men per week. Since Mr. Lee has taken the mat¬ 
ter of discharge upon himself, a period of lo weeks, five men 
h^ve been discharged in all. 

Ob^ctions were piade to the plan in which it was claimed that 
thc'vprocedure would weaken discipline, and that though there 
mi^t be an inherent antagonism between foremen and workers, 
the very word foremen implied “first men,” right of hiring and 
firing and power of authority. As a matter of fact, Mr. Lee 
has found that no weakened discipline has replaced the inherent 
antagonism and that instead, better workmen, more efficient 
foremen and a powerful co-operative spirit has been the result. 
Foremen, of course, still retain some authority. They can, at all 
times, take up subordination or inefficiency with the department 
managers or Mr. Lee, and this power, they find, is sufficient to 
maintain the necessary discipline. 

Probably the clearest description of Firestone operations is to 
say that the factory superintendent always puts himself on a 
level with the workers. When they require aid they come to 
him. If there is a personal quarrel he usually is the referee. If 
they need financial help he extends it. Within the last 3 years 
he has loaned $30,000 to the employees without security. More 
than $29,500 has been paid back, and he expects to receive the 
balance when the men can afford to pay it. 

Cashing in on Loyalty 

Recently he walked out of the factory and found two em¬ 
ployees engaged in a loud quarrel on the street. He took them 
into his office. One owed the other 50 cents* and the creditor 
had taken it upon himself to seizd the debtor's coat until pay¬ 
ment was made. ^Mr. JLee questioned the debtor: 

^ “Do you owe him any money? ” 

“Sure, I owe him 50 cents, but I won’t have it until pay-day 
and it is cold. I need my coat.” 

The superintendent turned, sciiliug, to theicreditor, and call¬ 
ing him by name—he knows the majority of the men by their 
first names—said: . ^ 

“Well, ^ohn, this man is cold. He needs his coat. Will you 
give it to him? ” 

Jdin refused to part with the coat until he ri^ceived the 
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m?ney. Mr. Lee gave him the so cents. The debtor drew a 
pencil from his pocket and commenced to write an order on his 
wages for the amount. 

“No,” said his employer, “you can stop in here and pay me 
when you want to.” ’ ^ 

The workers left, each satisfied. A little thing, thie may 
seem, but—the debtor was overheard t(i remark later that^'^^te 
“would fight for this company if they asked me to.'’ Which ftn- 
plies that the little deed involving the insignificant sum of 50 
cents had created a loyalty in an employee, which might be es¬ 
timated at a worth many times its cost. 

However, there arc matters, other than these little ones, that 
come under the supervision of Mr, Lee. There is the manage¬ 
ment of the factory, the clubhouse, the park where Firestone 
workers may purchase homes at cost, the insurance plan, and 
the profit-sharing system—all under his direction and displaying 
in their methods and results the principles on which he operates. 

Reforming the Shift System 

The most important act Mr. Lee has performed is undoubtedly 
his radical change of factory operation About 36 months ago, 
he observed, with dissatisfaction, the clay and night shifts by 
which the men worked for 2 weeks by day and then 2 weeks by 
night, in about the same way as the majority of the automobile 
and tire factories now operate. The plan appeared injurious. 
He could not understand how a man w’ho passed 2 weeks at 
night work and the following 2 weeks at day labor could be a 
healthy, happy and contented worker. Working by day and then 
changing to work, by night, he fo)t, was certain to injure the 
worker’s habits, produce restless sleep, harm the health and con¬ 
sequently ruin his ability as a workman. Besides, the men who 
drifted into Akron soon learned to dislike the work and de¬ 
parted fof more congenial localities. , 

This is the situation as improved: 

1. An 8-hour day was adopted. 

2. Piece work t>ay was increfesed to provide the .same wages 
as ^ith the 9-hour day. 

3. A priority rule was put into effect and the day shift made 

permanent. * ® 

This last important step. 
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Sixty per cent of the entire force, picking them by tfteir 
length of service, was made then into the day shift on a per¬ 
manent basis. The remainder was placed in a permanent night 
force. As soon as a vacancy occurred in the day shift, or the 
Remand came for additional woVkers, the men with the longest 
gerviw record in ,the night shift were transferred to the day 
organizatidh. Once a pian was made a member of the day force 
he was assured that his transfer was permanent. 

The result was amazing. In the first place, the Firestone 
company has expanded to such a degree within the past few 
years that all of the men who were with the company 2 years 
ago are now on the day shift. The employment office has been 
besieged by men seeking employment where there is an oppor¬ 
tunity to secure steady day work. The labor turnover which 
was 20 per cent monthly in 1913, dropped to 6 per cent in 1914 
and to less than 2 per cent in 1915. It has risen slightly in the 
last year because of the increase of new men. The organization 
was composed of less than 5000 men a year ago and it is now a 
force of more than 8000. The accidents which were injuring 4 
per cent of the men per month have reached the point where less 
than 0.08 per cent of the workers come to harm, and this despite 
an increase of 100 per cent in the number of employes. 

The present turnover is still less than 2 per cent among the 
60 per cent of the men in the day force. It has increased only 
among the night force, which is a sort of crucible to eliminate 
drifters and floaters and laggards. 

85 Per Cent Glass Factory Walls 

In addition a m,edical apd dental departpient was installed 
and the new factory buildings erected in which the wall space 
is 85 per cent glass. A few years ago, it was no uncommon 
matter for a large factory to suffer the loss of ten men yearly in 
ir every 1000 through death either by ordinary illness or by accident. 
On which basis, Firestone, with its 4400 men would have lost 
forty-five men per year. In the last 3 years, the company has 
only lost ten men, seven of whom were kilted by a dangerous 
railroad crossing near tlie factory. This record Mr. Lee at¬ 
tributes to the considerable and unusual amount of window 
space, A^health and happiness of the men,** produced by the 
permanent day work, the use of the swimming pool^and general 
sanitation. 
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Firestone is very solicitous of the health of the individual. 
Recently, a worker who had always been an excellent producer 
was noticed to be behind his usual record. He was sent to the 
factory physician, who report-^d him suffering from a heart 
lesion, due to the work of building up tires, at which Jje h/d 
been engaged, being too strenuous. He was quickly*transfcrred 
to lighter work, given medical trealmetif and soon regained his 
usual working .speed. The dental clinic saves many times its 
cost. Formerly, when a worker suffered from tooth-ache, it 
meant a loss of a day both to tiie eomi)any and tlic individual. 
Now he is sent to the clinic where 15 or 20 minutes suffices to re¬ 
lieve the pain and allows the man to continue his work. 

The average wage throughout the factory is per day and 
ranges from the minimum of $275 to ^6.50 

Developing Firestone Park 

Six years ago, Akron had a population of 65,000 To-day it 
lias more than 130,000 within its boundaries, of whom 51,000 are 
in the rubber industry. The vast incrca.se has caused evil hou.s- 
ing conditions, forced many to .sleep and live in unhealthy sur¬ 
roundings. To overcome this condition so far as was possible, 
the company purchased a plat, called it Firestone Park, and pro¬ 
ceeded to improve it and erect homes at reasonable purchase 
rates for its employees. 

The allotment is 2400 feet from the Firestone factory. It is in 
one of the most beautiful sections of the city where the air is dry 
and clear and the gi’pund is sufficiently high to afford a view of 
the surrounding country and to insure healthy living conditions. 

The entire plat 'allows for the cdnslruction of approximately 
900 homes and the improvemeris will, in all, total an expenditure 
of $650,000, which includes sewers, storm drjiins.^water, gas, elec¬ 
tric lights, sidewalks and paved streets. 

In the center of the plat the city schdbl board has secured 
large grounds for the public school and near it will be a 16-acre 
park for the enjoyment of the property owners and their children. 
Plenty of trees and shrubbery has been added. Over 200 houses 
are tgider process of construction and more than 100 others have 
been occupied. Since 873 lots have been purchased, the^company 
has decided to add more territory and will extend the boundaries 
to include space for another 1300 lots. 
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The present plat of 220 acres was purchased at $1,200 per 
acre. There are four lots to each acre deducting for improve¬ 
ment space, so that each lot costs $300 and with $625 added for 
improvements makes a total of $£‘25, which is $25 more than the 
^\restgne employees pay for them. The company has donated 
the property for the public school, the park and the several 
churches which are to fee erected. 


Houses Sold at Cost 

The workers purchase the lots or houses by a payment of 5 
per cent with their order and make monthly payments of i per 
cent, out of which the company pays interest on the investment, 
insurance and taxes. The houses are erected by a real estate 
company formed by the Firestone concern as a subsidiary cor¬ 
poration, if the w'orkers so desire, and arc sold to them at prices 
ranging between $2,200 and $3,000, which are based on actual 
cost. Any persons other than Firestone employees desiring to 
make purchases are allowed to do so, but must pay 10 per cent 
and more and also have to pay 10 per cent down with their pur¬ 
chase. 

An allowance of 6 per cent is made on the house if the work¬ 
ers want to assume the cost of in.surance. There is no assess¬ 
ment made on lots or houses for improvements since this is all 
estimated in the monthly payments. 

The enterprise is costing Firestone approximately $1,500,000, 
but it is believed that sales to employees apd others and the in¬ 
terest and the profit derived from sales to outsiders, will make 
the transaction an even brepk when completed. Thus many of 
the workers will own their homes, live healthy, care-free lives, be 
in a position where they will not care to leave the company's 
employ, and thf cosf to the company will amount to practically 
nothing. 

The Profit-Sharing Plan 

A few weeks ago, the company gave a dinner to its workers 
and announced a new profit-sharing plan whereby emplf>yees 
could secure the Firestone common stock by payment of $100 per 
share, this price being maintained to March i, 1917. Since the 
stock lists at $140 to $150 at this time, the act was virtually a 
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gift of the difference on each share to the purchasers. Under 
the plan employees can buy shares in proportion to the length of 
continuous service as follows: 


Serrice. Shares. 

Less than 6 months.... i * 

6 months and less than i year.* * 

X year and leas than a years. I. S 

a years and less than 3 years. 4 

3 years and less than 4 years. 6 

4 years and less than 5 years. 6 

More than 5 years. 10 


The stock may be purchased for cash, part cash, or part deferred pay¬ 
ments or all deferred payments. The deferred payments bear interest at 
6 per cent and are subject to the following conaittons; 

Payments of subscription shall be weekly installments, paid in cash or 
deducted from the salary or wage of the worker, as the employee may 
elect. 1. j 

The minimum payment is 50 cents per week for i share, with an aa- 
ditional 10 cents per week for each additional share subscribed 

The minimum payment for employees who are paid semi-monthly is %i 
each pay-day for one share and 20 cents per share each pay-day for each 
additional share subscribed. l j • 

Additional payments in excess of this minimum may be made in any 
amounts at any time as the subscriber may elect. , , . 

Dividends on the stock will be credited to the subscribers account m 
additional payments. When the stock has been fully paid for, dividends 
will be paid directly to the employee. . 

When through accident, sickness or other cause the employee is un¬ 
able to meet his payments, he may apply to the employees stMk depart¬ 
ment, which will extend the time of payments if circumstances justify. 

All payments are to be made to the employees stock department « 
the Rubber City Savings Bank, a bank in which the company is interested 
and which was opened for the convenience of its employees. 

The full number of shares subscribed for by an employee remains wlU 
the company for a period of 5 ycare whether 

paid for or^ not. If all payments have been made and the stock is tuny 
piid up, it is tbtn delivered to the owner. Otherwl.e It remsitis witi tlin 
company until the amount due is completed. 

Cancellations are made upon any of the following conditions, 

(a) Request of th^, employee. 1 .• 1- k* 

(b) Failure to make payments when due unless time is extended by 

(c) Any'‘'.nrm!,lio“ thTp'‘urcb™r'”h‘sell hU' stock, his .reount 

(d) Resta*s"iron'oVdism"»“"‘ly'tbe -mP'-r" 

of ^ years, excepting women who have been 10 w employ 
of the’^' ompsny 2 yssr, or ?■■>« ?"* 

to be married witbin 3 montbs snd wbo, when ^married, h>TO 
the prWileje nf continuing their parojents on the same tema 
Vs if they remained in the company's emplny. 

T. .k* «v.nt of caneeilation or any agreement, the employes reedvca 

the full*^ount of .» paymenm with interejl at^ 6 ^^^^ 

sswtH “ -*• “ 

market price. 
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Cancellation at 3 years and less than 4 years—45 per cent of the differ- 
ence betifreen the price at which the employee purchased the stock and the 
market price. 

Cancellation at 4 years or thereafter—70 per cent of the difference be¬ 
tween the price at which the employee purchased the stock and the market 
price. « 

* The market price is secured by taking the average bid price as quoted 
in twos leading Cleveland morning papers on the Tuesday preceding the 
date of canoellation, If a more reliable source becomes available, the 
company reserves the right to adopt it, and also reserves the right to sell 
the stock of the emplovee in the open market and to pay the worker the 
percentage as scheduled above instead of directly taking over the stock. 

All stock taken over is to be turned back to the employees’ stock de 
partment to be thereafter resold to workers at the average cost to the 
company, 

In the event of death or total disability, while his stock agreement is 
in force, the employee or his or her beneficiary or his or her estate shall 
have the privilege of continuing payments on the stock purchase agree¬ 
ment on the same terms and conditions as if the worker were still in the 
company’s employ, or if the employee or beneficiary or estate does not 
elect to take advantage of this privilege the company will either purchase 
or sell the stock at market price and pay the full price realized less any 
indebtedness due on the agreement, to the employee or beneficiary or 
estate. 


Holding the Workers 


Immediately this plan was evolved, blanks were issued in¬ 
forming each worker how many shares he was entitled to pur¬ 
chase and requesting him to state the number he wanted. Re¬ 
turns were large Practically every worker made a demand for 
the maximum shares. Many men are paying cash in full and are 
anxiously awaiting the time when they can buy more stock. And 
again, the company has created a plan whereby the men will keep 
their jobs, for no worker is desirous of losing the valuable re¬ 
turns to be derived from the stock—and in addition, he becomes 
a more thorough worker, since he feels a proprietary interest in 
the company. Of course, the plan costs Firestone approximately 
$40 for every share* taken the employees, J)ut the estimates of 
the cost of labor turnover make this a negligible amount in con¬ 
sideration of the returns. 

A number of coffipanies have endeavored to determine just 
what labor turnover, costs. One concern employing 18,000 men 
which is forced to employ 88,000 in the course of the year to 
maintain its organization, estimates that the minimum cost per 
man is $64, which means that ;hat company is paying something 
like $4,000,000 yearly because of the labor turnover evil. An¬ 
other employer with a force of 4000 men believes that hiS'labor 
turnover which is 20 per cent a month costs him between $75 and 
$$00 per man per year, dependent on the individual. These fig- 
gures are based upon the cost of the huge employment force it is 
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nfcessary to maintain, the cost of time and space used by the 
employment department, the cost of examination and investiga¬ 
tion, the cost of instruction, the cost of hindered production, Se 
cost of damage to machinery, the cost of defect of product and 
the cost of the constant discord wrought in each department bv 
the hordes of men who come and go. , * 

% 

Clubhouse Pays for Itself 


The clubhouse erected by the company at the expense of 
W50,0O0 IS as yet more or less of an experiment and the com¬ 
pany IS, m consequence, unable to determine the results and the 
cost. 

The institution is sustained by members who pay $2 yearly 
dues and by the returns from the barber shop, bowling alley, 
swimming pool and lunchrooms, plus appropriations from the 
company s treasury. After 3 months’ operation there are 2000 
members who pay 5 cents a game for bowling, 5 cents for the 
plunge, which includes suit, towels and soap, lo cents for a shave 
and 25 cents for each meal. The cigar stand sells cigars and 
tobacco at a profit of 10 per cent. The meal costing 25 cents is 
sold at actual cost and is equal to a meal costing 80 cents at a 
downtown hotel. At present the club requires an outlay of 
$250,000 yearly, the majority of which is spent for food, as more 
than 3000 meals are sold daily. It is now estimated that the 
clubhouse will cost the company about $500 a month over the 
receipts, based on the existing membership, which will probably 
double itself within ^thc next year 

The company, hotvever, is using the dining rooms to hold its 
banquets. These jost less than $i ,a plate js compared with $3 
a plate at downtown hotels. In consequence, it is apparent that, 
taking all factors into consiJeration, at the expiration of 12 
months, the clubhouse about pays for itself. . 

Mr. Lee is now planning to utilize a^art of the $13x10,000 
voted for welfare work, for a comprehensive group insurance 
scheme whereby workers will receive life insurance. Details of 
the plan will not b^ completed for several months. 

These form, in the main. Firestone plans, for the creation of 
continted employees and the reduction of labor turnover, but it 
has also engaged in many minor deeds embodying the «une ideals 
and practicability. 
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Office Men Form Club <■ 

Recently twenty members of the office force discovered a 
vacant mansion in Akron with sixteen large and comfortable 
rooms and 2^^ acres of ground,* that could be rented for $ioo a 
montlj. The group held a conference with the company officials. 
The house *\vas rented. The company provided $2,000 to pay for 
furnishings. The men employed as housekeeper a woman who 
had been in charge of the small Firestone restaurant, previous to 
the construction of the clubhouse, and a man to act as a general 
worker. To-day those twenty young men paying $30 a month 
each, secure good meals, have excellent living quarters, and by 
their joint expenditure pay the necessary salaries, rent and all 
other upkeep. Talk to one of them about their “Valley View 
Club” home or about the Firestone company and they speak as 
if they were discussing their own homes or fathers. 

In fact, the entire organization, with its smiles, contentment 
and cheerfulness, its light and sanitary shops and offices, its own 
homes, its clubhouse, and its common stock interest in the con¬ 
cern, regards the company and its officials far more as a huge 
family rather than as an industry. And it pays. Of that there 
is no doubt. The results display themselves in the following 
figures which show just how three companies in Akron fared 
during the busiest months of 1916 when each was striving to add 
to its organization. 

A Company B Company Firestone 


July . 13,028 12,310 4400 

September . 13,021 13,336 6610 


Thus while A lost seven men despite efforts to increase, and B 
added but twenty-eight men, Firestone increased by 2210 men. 
There is much in the Fii»:stone system worthy of adoption. 


REDUCING UABOR TURNOVER IN OUR 
SHOPS ■ 

The problem of rapid and economical production has changed 
greatly, and just as this nation has grown away from its isola¬ 
tion and is now a part of the world family, so the question of 
shop management has gone far beyond the walls of the ship, to 
which it was formerly confined. 

,By F. H. ColTin. American Utchiaist. aater-a. Jsanary s, 1918. 
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This is being recognized by many progressive business men, 
and the old idea that there was a distinct line between the shop 
and the living conditions of the men who worked there, is being 
greatly changed. The manning of shops, the difficulty of secur¬ 
ing and of keeping men, the* cost of constant change both^n 
delay to output and in wear and tear on machinery, all have 
tended to force consideration of the larger aspectsf of the case. 

It is needless to enumerate the disadvantages of labor turn¬ 
over as every shop manager knows them full well, at least so far 
as his shop is concerned. The effect on the housing conditions 
of a city and on the transportation, both by railway and trolley, 
is not so often considered. The means of avoiding difficulties 
as much as possible, are well worth careful study, and generally 
speaking this is fully as much a study for a psychologist as for a 
shop manager. 

A little contemplation of the case, however, shows very 
clearly how matters outside the shop affect not only the length 
of time a man will stay but the kind of men who can be had, 
assuming, of course, that work is sufficiently plentiful for men to 
have some voice in the matter. A self-respecting man will not 
bring his family into a town or a neighborhood which does not 
provide decent housing, good schools, churches and amusements. 
Or if he does, he will not remain any longer than is necessary. 


The Housing Problem 

The housing problem is one of the most serious which con¬ 
fronts the promoters of some of the new huge enterprises, such 
as the shipbuilding and other immense programs. In this case it 
is the lack of homes. # • 

The quality of the home^ has a direct bearing on the amount 
and quality of the labor which can be secured. This fact ties up 
the successful shop or the successful corfimuirity very closely to 
the neciysity of taking an active interest ^n a question which was 
formerly considered as entirely outside of the manufacturing 
field. 

In this way. Vhat we foftnerly termed welfare work and 
locked upon as a fad for philanthropically inclined men and 
women, becomes* very closely connected with the shop; and 
while the fatnesi of the pay envelope still, and prcAably always 
will, hold ^ prominent place in the drawing attractions of a plant, 
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the question of the housing and other social conditions are be¬ 
coming more important factors every day. 

One phase of this problem is to be found in the old factory 
tenement of the New England mill towns. Some few were well 
l^pt but for the most part they* were dilapidated affairs, with 
positive ugliness sticking out all over them. They were, how¬ 
ever, much ^ore elaborate as a rule than the company houses 
built for miners, and they were much more comfortable, as many 
of the latter were simply board shacks which would not have 
been tolerable except where coal could be had almost for the 
asking. 

The company house, like the company store is always under 
the suspicion of the employee, especially where he is compelled 
to use either; while if the company gives greater value for the 
money than can be obtained from private owners of houses or 
stores, there is objection raised on the other side. The company 
store, or its later development, cooperative buying through the 
aid of the company’s business organization, is however much 
more likely to remain a fixture than the company house or tene¬ 
ment, and even this is likely to give way to community coopera¬ 
tion, as is shown by action taken in a number of large cities. 
Readjustment is made necessary by the fact that small concerns 
cannot afford to invest the necessary capital either in houses or 
stores, and are consequently placed at a great disadvantage in 
securing the workers for their shops; there arc other factors to 
consider, such as the inevitable flotation of labor from one plant 
to another—due to lack of work in some trade or to the natural 
desire for change of occupation, or friction of temperament and 
similar causes. All of these make the question of employment a 
community problem as well .as a problem for each individual 
shop. 

Americanieinff the Alien 

While the housing problem is of great importance in connec¬ 
tion with labor turnover, there is still another which cannot be 
overlooked without grave danger for both present and future. 
This is the problem of the Americanization of foreign-bom 
workers within our gates; and it means far more than the mere 
securing of naturalization papers, which in some quarters, is ail 
too easily ,accomplished. It means the instilling of American 
ideas and ideals into minds which have been trained in entirely 
different ways. 
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• These things imply much more than a mere teaching of the 
language and the customs of the country; they imply more than 
learning to repeat the constitution or any set formula, or to 
salute the flag with appropriate action and words! And before 
we can expect a man or womait to be thoroughly loyal to his 09 
her adopted country, wc must see that they have something to be 
loyal to: That it represents to them v^hat it does, or should 
represent to us. 

We have done much to eliminate the grafting and thieving 
which formerly beset the immigrant on every hand from the 
moment he landed until he became accustomed to the ways of 
the country and of those whom wc permitted to prey upon him. 
The worst of this wrong has gone, but enough still remains to 
cause a perfectly just resentment in too many cases. 

Better Offices and Officials Needed 

One of the first things to be done is to raise the tone of the 
naturalization offices and the tone of the officials with whom the 
alien must deal. Few of us who have not had occasion to go to 
these offices, realize what dingy and unimpressive places they 
are. Tucked away in old buildings on a side street, with dirty 
stairs and smelly atmosphere, they are not calculated to impress 
an immigrant with the glory or greatness of this republic with 
which he has cast his lot. 

Then he is too often met by surly officials, themselves for¬ 
eigners imbued with their own importance in many cases, who 
treat the new-comer as they would cattle. Names are called with 
a foreign accent and the applicant jeered at or thrust aside if he 
does not understand at once. The spirit of ^irdliness is entirely 
lacking, and this is a place where* it would not only be most 
welcome but would add appr^ciably to the immigrant’s respect 
for the new country. *. • 

First impressions remain with us for years and many an im¬ 
migrant hJs been embittered by his treatment in Httle things; so 
much so as to require years to make him really get the true 
spirit of the countay. Particular care should be taken in the 
selection of the men and women who deal with the foreigner, 
and Areful attentioq also should be paid to the location, furnish¬ 
ings and general conduct of the offices in which they ai;^ handled. 
Elaborateness is unnecessary and out of place. But simple, clean 
and wholesofne sui roundings, together with kindly and sym- 
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pathetic treatment, will go a long way toward securing “die 
respect and loyalty which is needed always. 

A Square Deal Makes for Loyalty 

This fair treatment must extend beyond the official, however, 
and into eVery dealing with the immigrant. The employer must 
not take advantage of his ignorance of the ways of the country, 
hut give him a stiuare deal. The loyalty which just and kindly 
treatment engenders will well repay the effort in nearly every 
case, even without the additional satisfaction of knowing we have 
done the right thing. We must not forget that men look upon 
employers as a class by themselves and judge the whole class hy 
the treatment they receive from their particular employer; thus 
one unfair employer can cause much disturbance in a city where 
the majority are giving fair treatment, and thus it becomes to the 
interest of the rest to see that the black sheep is brought within 
the fold. 

It must not be imagined, however, that all the unfair treat¬ 
ment comes from the employer. In too many cases the men in 
the shop, either individually or as a group, band together to make 
it unpleasant for the outsider, entirely forgetting the spirit of 
brotherhood of which they often talk very fluently. In some 
cases this is due to a much mistaken notion of Americanism, and 
in others it is due to the foreigner being hired at less than the 
regular wage, which in turn gets hack to the employer. All 
lines of race prejudice should be eliminated, and each man 
treated for what he is or what he is willing to become, without 
regard to in what particular spot in this wide world he happened 
to be bom. Who of us has any choice in tjiis matter? 

One of the very important factors in Americanization is the 
teaching of the language of tlie country; it also adds to the safety 
of the workers in the shop and to the output as well, since in 
many cases both accident and delay frequently come from mis¬ 
understandings. 

Teaching the Language 

This teaching of the language is also a community problem, 
although many employers, such as Henry Ford, provide special 
schools for this purpose; but it is necessary'to teach the women 
of the family, as they play a large part in the wort of American- 
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lotion, and this places it entirely beyond the problem of the in¬ 
dividual shop, except, of course, in communities like Plymouth, 
Mass., where the Cordage Company is the only great manufac¬ 
turing industry in the town. 

Cleveland is trying the experiment of using its public schools 
as community centers with this in mind, and is centering various 
activities in these schools for this purpose. These activities in¬ 
clude cooperative marketing and other features of direct interest 
to the women of the household, and all of the conversation and 
instruction are given in English. When desired, instructors in 
household economies and in the cooking of various products 
which arc new to the foreigner, visit the homes, and in this way 
is established a bond of sympathy and confidence with the house¬ 
wife, at the same time instructing her little by little in the use of 
the English language. There can be no question as to work of 
this kind having its lasting effect on the minds of the newcomer, 
of its increasing his respect for and loyalty to the country; and 
it all makes for greater security and greater prosperity in days 
to come. 

Just as our ideas regarding housing and schooling as a direct 
factor in running our shops, have changed materially in the past 
few years, so must many of our other ideas give way to newer, 
and we hope better methods of running the shops, for housing 
and schooling are but part of the factors which enter into the 
question of labor turnover. 

The question of hours and sanitary, lighting and safety con¬ 
ditions in the shop, also plays its part, and at this particular time, 
when the country needs the greatest production possible, we must 
consider our shops as part of the great national supply system, 
whose first duty to turn out its*maximiHn product regardless 
of any notions of our own aj to just how it shall be done. We 
must sink any former prejudices as to the number of hours, the 
payment of overtime and other details, jusf as the employee must 
tpake his, union a secondary matter at this time. Nothing must 
interfere with the production of needed munitions and supplies. 

When a shop finds its labor turnover is larger than in other 
shops in the same locality it is time to begin to look around for 
the reason, and the shop which can prevent this large turnover, 
which affects not only that shop but the whole industry and its 
output, has a greit accomplishment to its credit • 

Some of, the attractions, aside from the questions of boosing 
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and schooling, are shorter hours, bonus or dividends, grouf)- 
insurance policies for all employees, health insurance, assistance 
in buying homes or Liberty Bonds or both, and other induce¬ 
ments which, while not gifts, are a reward for earnest work and 
attention to the business of the company. And there can be no 
better -time than the present to inaugurate any changes which 
may seem ciesirablo It is an opportunity for both sides to get 
together in some equitable sort of a compromise which shall 
make for greater production and better feeling between the em¬ 
ployer and the employed. 
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MAKING THK JOII WORTH WHILK’ 

The H'urk of the hinploynicnt i\lnna(/t’r, Bonuses and Vacations 
in Maintaining a Steady IVork Force 

"Al! persons applyinj^ for employment in this house who are 
turned away must he treated so that they will >;o away wishinK 
to be employed here as mucli or more than when they applied.’* 
This from a set of rules worked out by a larpc mercantile es¬ 
tablishment for the K^jidance of those who interview prospective 
employes is an example of the new standards that arc being set 
up as employers are coming to recognize the human aspects of 
the labor problem. Nowhere is such recognition more in evi¬ 
dence than in those establishments where the employment depart¬ 
ment has been raised to the dignity that its importance demands. 

Within the last few months I have had a chance to talk with 
some of the leading employment managers of the country. From 
them I have learned directly of the new spirit that has grown up 
wherever the business of employing men has been recognized as 
one of the major questions with which industry has to deal. I 
found that it is not alone because men are scarce that some in¬ 
dustrial leaders havt taken up in earnest the work of conserving 
their working for^e ‘ , 

“It's my job to keep men from quitting, that’s true,” one of 
them said to me. “But it’s^ust as important to do that when 
there are plenty of men to be had as when can’t hire one 
anywhere.” And then he pointed out how much more valuable a 
man is who had become familiar with hits surroundings. Even 
if the man in the street looking for work is equally skillful, the 
man on the job is the better man, on account of his acquaintance 
with the methods of the factory. 

t>ne of the tasks of the modern employment department, 
therefore, is to find out why men quit; just as the i^les depart¬ 
ment when it loses a customer wants to know the reason, or as 

Jolui A. Fitdk. Sorrey. 40:87-0. April 97, 1918. 
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the chief engineer looks for the cause, when the expected power 
fails to develop. 

It is interesting work—this business of taking your own tem¬ 
perature, so to speak. Some companies have found, to their sur¬ 
prise, that their wages were too low. They had not known it 
until they began to count up the number who left because they 
could do better somewhere else. 

Sometimes you find something altogether new that you were 
not looking for. About a year ago, for example, a new man 
went into the employment department of a large corporation. 
He was unfamiliar with the processes in that particular industry, 
and as he went over the plant to study the different departments 
he found one where it seemed to him the heat was e.xcessive. He 
mentioned it and everyone else in the office laughed at him. They 
told him that he was absolutely wrong and that no old-timer 
would give a second thought to the matter. Then they began to 
keep records of quits, and found to tlieir surprise that an unduly 
high proportion of men were leaving that particular department. 
When the men were interviewed they complained of the exces¬ 
sive heat. The old-timers were then convinced and measures 
were taken to improve the condition. 

It may seem easy enough to find out from a man who has 
chucked his job just why he did it, but it isn’t. It is easy enough 
to get a chance to interview the man. He has to go through the 
emplo>'ment department to get his pay. But he docs not always 
care to tell his real motives. The employment manager of a firm 
employing 10,000 people, told me that one of the roost difficult 
problems he had to face was to find a man who could interview 
employes who were quitting and find out from them the cause of 
their dissatisfaction. Two men whom he had tried in that posi¬ 
tion had failed and he was looking for a third man. Another 
unusually successful employment manager, who told me that be 
puts his best men on this job, said that he was completely baf- 
fUd. He could not find any single or intelligible cause for the 
employes quitting. Yet the firm had a turnover of 100 per cent 

There is nothing more Hkcl)^ to develop « spirit of under¬ 
standing and fair dealing than this practice of looking for the 
causes of dissatisfaction. You may not always find them, %ut 
the mere linking for them is sufficient to give you a new and 
broader point of view. "An employment mans^er^^” one roan 
said to me, "must look the facts in the face. He must be a sd- 
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entist His work represents an altogether new conception of 
responsibility, for he must represent something more than the 
views of the employer. He must understand the employes just 
as well as he does the employe];, and stand in a middle position 
representing bothAnother employment man expressed a sim^ 
ilar idea when he said to me: “The business of‘an employment 
department is to understand the point o^ view of the men and 
interpret it to the management." 

Of course, most employment managers, even the best of them, 
have a long way to go before they can be truly representative of 
the men. A man hired by the employer to deal with the workers 
does not find it the easiest thing in the world to get the point of 
view of the shop. The very man quoted in the paragraph alwvc 
said to me. '‘An employment department that is on its job, 
won’t let an agitator get start<-<i. Men wlio arc satisfied won't 
listen to an agitator." I gathered that he would consider as an 
agitator anyone proposing to organize a union; and that he 
would conceive it to be a part of his business to block any move¬ 
ment in that direction 

But what of that? ITc has started out with a new formula— 
he is going to defeat organization by making men satisfied. If 
he sticks to that program with all the sincerity and singleness of 
purpose, with which I was impressed as I talked with him, 
neither the unions nor anyone else in the long run will have 
much to criticize. 

As employment departments are developed to a high degree 
of efficiency, it is becoming more and more the custom to keep 
tab on absentees, vAth a view to promoting regularity. Every 
morning the foreman of each department checks up his force and 
reports to the empToyment department the names or numbers of 
those who are absent. It theif becomes the duty of members of 
the staff of the employment manager, wl^ arc designated for 
that purpose, to make inquiry eit^'cr over the telephone or by 
pfrsonal ^sit at the home of the absent eftiploye to diKOver the 
cause. This is done the same day that the absence is reported. 
This inquiry is for thre^ reasons: To maintain a high 

standard of health; to correct abuses, and to overcome Ae habit 
of iaregularity. 

Wherever the .employment department is highly developed, 
and there is a medical department with a sufficient staff, it is 
customary td turn the inquiry over to the latter, if it is found 
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that the absence is due to illness. In some factories a force*of 
visiting nurses is employed, who do all the work of looking up 
^sentees. One method or the other is employed at such estab¬ 
lishments as Sears Roebuck & j^'ompany, in Chicago, the Ford 
Motor Company, the Solvay Process Company in Detroit, and 
many hthcr^. At Ford’s, for example, as soon as it is found that 
an employe is ill, a visit from tlie nurse follows immediately, if 
she satisfies herself that the case is being taken care of properly, 
she so reports; if no doctor has been called and she thinks the 
case requires the advice of a physician, she notifies the medical 
department and a doctor is sent. 

Another large company has found this method very effective 
in preventing dissatisfaction due to various causes. It has been 
discovered frequently that a man stays away from work because 
of resentment over some minor injustice or a slighting remark 
on the part of the foreman In such a case the man is asked to 
come back; some responsilile representative of the management 
takes the matter up with the foreman and the man, and the 
trouble is straightened out Thus not only are the services of 
the man retained, but knowledge is at once acquired of a 
tendency on the part of the foreman which if unchecked may 
lead to a great deal of trouble. 

It was a matter of some interest to me to discover that in one 
of the largest firms in Detroit, where there was an employment 
manager, but no method of following up absentees, they were 
complaining of a high labor turnover. If a man is absent five 
days they simply assume that he has quit and drop him from the 
payroll 

Of course, it is found often enough that a man has laid off 
just because he has'the haWt of irregularity* Such a case re¬ 
quires the exercise of tact lnda?d, the whole practice is one 
that can easily make trouble if it is not handled with considerable 
diplomacy. 1 was deeply interested in the method of one of the 
post successful employment managers in the country,! as he ok- 
plained it to me. “When a man enters the employ of this com¬ 
pany,” he said, “he is told that the company |S 5 umes him to be a 
fair-minded and honorable man who will discharge his obliga¬ 
tions. The company has hired him and has entered into a^ion- 
tract to pay him a certain amount every day t^at he works. The 
employe oli the other hand has entered into a contract to put in 
a day's work every working day. If he doesn’t show up, the 
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cofhpany will therefore naturally assume that he has met with 
some accident, is ill or has met with some other misfortune, and 
will send someone around to see if the company can help. This 
makes the follow-up seem reasonable, and the company is able 
at once to take any action that may seem necessary.” 

A by-product of tliis keeping tab on absences, is*the main¬ 
tenance of records which arc sometimes very valuable in dealing 
with certain causes of unrest The company has a record of all 
of a man's lost time. The advantage of that was explained to me 
as follows “A man thinks he isn’t making money enough. He 
goes in and makes a kick; the superintendent can immediately 
turn to the books and see if he has been working full time. 
Often the man doesn’t realize how much time he has taken off, 
and the record shows him why he isn’t making more money. 
One of our first-class workmen wa.s gelling forty-five cents an 
hour, but he was working only part time, so he thought he was 
underpaid We figured out that if we paid him only thirty-three 
cents an hour, and he worked full time, he would make just as 
much money as he was then making. So we told him if he didn’t 
straighten up and come to work every day, we would cut his rate 
to thirty-three cents. The man saw the point; he has been work¬ 
ing regularly ever since.” 

The old idea of securing punctuality was to enforce it through 
rigid discipline. There were fines for tardiness and absence, and 
often di.schargc. The new idea is to offer a reward for punc¬ 
tuality instead of a definite punishment for the lack of it. This 
idea is worked out in an interesting way at the Cloth Craft Shops 
of the Joseph and Fclss Company in Cle\cland. Every year the 
plant closes down for one week, so that every employe gets a 
vacation whetlier he wants it or not* It is not a vacation wiffi 
pay, but after working for the company for one year an employe 
is entitled to a vacation bonus equal to forty-eigjit hours work. 
This is due him if he has a perfect attendance record. Every 
unoKcnsed absence of one day takes eight flours off his bonus. 
A reasonable absence is not counted against a man, but if he 
takes a day off just Jor fun he ^ill lose some of his vacation 
money. 

Probably the most interesting method for insuring not only 
punctuality, but effic^erK^ and satisfactory conduct of every sort, 
is that followed by the Ford Motor Company. As is weu known, 
ffie five doUar*wage at Ford's is made up of two elements: ffie 
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daily rate, which is the wage proper, and the difference betw^n 
that and five dollars, which is termed profits. It is the Ford 
theory that a man is entitled to his wage, if he is kept on the pay¬ 
roll at all, but that he is entitled to his profits only in case of his 
adhering very strictly to the rufes laid down. Therefore, if a 
man ^row^ irrqgular in his attendance, after the cause has been 
ascertained and it is discovered to be for no good reason, the 
company takes him "off profits.” He is then given thirty days in 
which to improve his record. If he has done so at the end of 
that time to such a marked degree as to indicate that it is his in¬ 
tention in the future to observe the rules and he regular in his 
attendance, he is permitted to draw as back pay all of the accrued 
profits which would have been paid him had he not become sub¬ 
ject to discipline. If, however, his record has not sufficiently 
improved in thirty days, the period of probation is e.xtended for 
another thirty days. If he makes good within that time, he re¬ 
ceives a portion of the accrued profits, but 25 per cent is retained. 
When the try-out runs for three months, he gets back 60 per 
cent of his profits. After four months, he gets back only 50 per 
cent. If it takes him five months to make good, he gets back 
only 25 per cent, and if after six months his record has not suffi¬ 
ciently improved, all of his profits are withheld and he is auto¬ 
matically discharged. It should be stated in this connection that 
the profits are not retained by the Ford Motor Company, but are 
put into a charity fund. 

Daily regularity is not the only desirable thing. Employers 
are coming to feel th.it if it is a good thing to reward a man for 
working every day, it is also a good thing to reward him for 
remaining continuously in the employ of the company. This re¬ 
ward is taking two forms: ;.n increase in wages based on service, 
and a vacation with pay for a ^definite period of time. This 
tendency with respect to wages was mentioned in a preceding 
article. It is mtercsting and gratifying to note that employers 
are beginning to realize that vacations with pay are ,is desirable 
for the shop workers as for the office employes, and so, grad¬ 
ually, the old invidious distinction between office an^ shop is dis- 
^pearing. The Solvay Process Company gives to every employe 
who has been working for the company one year, one yrcck’s 
vacation with pay. The practice of the Joseph Feiss & Com¬ 
pany, in this respect, has been mentioned. At the Black Com¬ 
pany, manufacturing cloaks and suits in Cleveland, a week’s 
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vacation with pay is given after two seasons of employment 
Sears, Roebuck & Company have developed the idea of the larger 
reward for longer service, and give one week’s vacation with 
pay for one year’s employment,•iwo weeks after three years. A** 
Filene’s, in Boston, the practk-c is related directly to the»Icngth 
of service. . After six months service an employe is* entitled to 
one day of vacation for each month of service, and this con¬ 
tinues until the maximum of two weeks is reached. In this case 
also the vacation is with pay. 

These arc some of the methods that arc being used by for¬ 
ward-looking men in the industrial field, to attract labor by mak¬ 
ing the job worth while. The importance of the movement is in¬ 
calculably great in a time when the successful issue of war is 
dependent in so large a degree upon industrial efficiency. The 
government itself has recognized its value, and in the Shipping 
Board and the Ordnance Bureau men are giving their whole time 
to the spread of the new doctrine of employment management. 
It is a movement that can result in nothing but good to the 
workers, to employers and to the public. 


ADMINISTRATION AND COSTS OF INDUS¬ 
TRIAL BETTERMENT FOR 
EMPLOYEES * 

The present article treats of the methods of carrying on bet¬ 
terment work, the costs to the employer, and the effect of the 
work on the efficiency and stability of the force in the different 
establishments visited. 

Cost to tht Employers of Betterment Activities. 

It was found in this study difficult to get very exact infoitna- 
tioy, both fin the costs and on the comparison of the present 
conditions with those prevailing before service work for the 
employees bpgan. It was rather surprising to find that few firms 
had definite knowledge of what tfie work was costing them. In 
^ i^ajority of cases, even with a fairly well organized depaut- 
ment, no separate record of the expenditures was kc^ and in 
those establishments which were able to give the amoonts ex- 

A. L. Vhltncy. U. S. Bureau of Labor Statiatks. ICo. S«v, 
Vel. 6 f No. s. p. t99-*o6. Mareb, ipit. 
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pended, there was so much diversity in the forms of welfare 
work for which the figures were given that it is difficult to make 
a comparison or arrive at very definite conclusions as to the 

ADMINISTRATION OF WELFARE WORK AND ITS EFFECT UPON 
t TIME LOST AND STABILITY OF THE FORCE, 

. • BY INDUSTRIES. 



^ Not inciudinf t ei>ubliftfament, not reported. 

*Not including 2 e.jtBb]isbincnU, not reported. 

* IndiTidaiJ plants of t corporation have been counted as separate es¬ 
tablishments. „ 

* Not including s establishments, not reported. * •' 


The table above ahowt, by industries, _ the number of esiablishmeDts 
scheduled and their coiployeca, the administratic^ of the 4 relfare work, 
and Its effect to regard to the time fbat and the stability of the labor force. 

Otsday which might be considered to be a reasonable one.* The 
coats, as civen, vary from a fraction of i pfr' cent to 5 per wmt 
of die total annual pay roll In those cases where the allowance 
is as high as 4 and 5 per cent, the costs of the pension or group 
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insurance plans and the contribution to the benefit associations 
or the maintenance of an expensive clubhouse form a large jwrt 
of tlie expense. It seemed, taking into consideration the scope 
of the work in relation to thc^osts, as reported by the differet^t 
companies, that excluding unusual contributions to these features 
a fairly comprchciusivc program could be maintainc<f for about 2 
per cent of the annual pay roll. Anotfier clement to be taken 
mto consideration in this matter of costs is the degree of par¬ 
ticipation of the employees Those examples of welfare which 
cost the firms the most are not necessarily the most successful, 
since advantages are appreciated by most people in measure as 
they give to them, both of money and effort. The company 
vshich, while encouraging and aiding such work, still leaves a 
share in both the management and the expense to the employee 
is probably nearer to harmonious plant relations than the em¬ 
ployer who gives lavishly but administers the work in a more or 
less paternalistic spirit. 


Comf'orison of Present Conditions with Those Prevailing Before 
Welfare Work Began 

The date of the beginning of welfare work, as reported by 
many of the firms, is somew'hat misleading. Many firms had an 
employees’ benefit association long before any other work of this 
character was even thought of, and to accept the dates given by 
these firms would give an entirely erroneous idea of the length 
of time over which the movement extends. It is safe to say, that 
wdth the exception of a comparatively few of these establish¬ 
ments, the major pjtrt of the progre^ along these lines would ex¬ 
tend over only the last lo or J2 years. The emergency hospital 
work, for example, has been introduced or extended in many of 
the hazardous industries since the passage*of the various State 
workmen’^ compensation laws. The woi^ along the lines of 
$a%ty and sanitation also has been much influenced by these 
laws and has grown with amazing rapidity in the last few years. 
The increase in thclhumbcr of firms providing a pension system 
for their employees has been very marked in the last seven years, 
and gproup insurance has developed entirely since 1911. 

In spite of the fbet that $0 much of this work is coiaparatively 
recent, it wtlf readily be seen that, owing to the abnormal labor 
conditions of tiic past three years, it was very difficult to obtatss 
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from tbe companies a comparison of present conditions with 
those prevailing before welfare work was undertaken. The ex¬ 
tent to which the output is affected by the welfare work is diffi¬ 
cult to determine, both because, of the present unusual labor 
conditions and the fact that few companies had made any study 
of this point. ‘A few firms, however, gave it as their opinion 
that the output had bC^en increased by it, although several of 
these stated that this improvement was only in part due to the 
welfare work. Quite a number stated that their increased output 
was due to a reduction in the working hours, a form of welfare 
which has not been given special consideration in this report. 

The stability of the force also has been much affected in many 
plants by present labor conditions. One hundred and thirty-six 
of the establishments scheduled reported an improvement in this 
regard, due in whole or in part to the betterment activities. In 
many cases this was more than a mere expression of opinion, 
since many employers have, of late, been impressed with the fact 
that a large turnover is a very important item in the cost of pro¬ 
duction, and have been seeking to reduce this turnover by more 
scientific management of the employment departments and by the 
introduction of welfare features. One firm which had compiled 
statistics in regard to tlie reduction in the turnover had an in¬ 
crease of 13.4 per cent of employees of more than two years’ 
service in 1916 over a similar group for 1914, due entirely, so the 
management stated, to their welfare work. 

One hundred and sixty of the establishments reported an im¬ 
provement in the time lost. There are probably two reasons for 
this: One is the work of the emergency hospitals, which care 
for the general health of the employees and do much preventive 
work, as well as sort out 'those most undesirable physically 
through their examinations on enfiance; the other is the installa¬ 
tion of safety d^evices and the education through safety lectures 
and literature, which has resulted in a large reduction in the 
time lost through industrial accidents. ' < 

Even though only a small proportion of the companies re¬ 
ported on this subject, still en^gh have done so ter prove that 
welfare work does have an appreciable effect upon the work and 
health of the employees. It would be reasonable to suppose, 
even witl^t Ae confirmation of such reports, that all service 
work whidt it carried on in such a spirit that it results in a more 
contented force, as well as a healtihier one, must have the effect 
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ox making the employees more stable and more efficient An> 
other proof oi this is found also in the atutude toward welfare 
work, even of those employers who are least iu sympathy with 
u, for tlierc is an apparent rca^ lation among tliem tliat much of 
this work 1$ becoming necessary in order to get and retam a de¬ 
sirable class of employees. 


Administration of tVelfan Work 

It will be found that the admmistration of this work is by 
employers alone in slightly more than half oi the cases. This 
also probably gives a somewhat wrong impression, since there 
arc necessarily many hmis reported whicli do not do a great deal 
along these lines. The companies which do the least are those 
most likely to control entirely such features as they have, partly 
because the kinds of work hrst introduced are usually those which 
naturally remain under the immediate direction of the Arm, and 
partly because it usually takes some experience in order to 
realize the desirability of giving the employees an active part in 
the conduct of the welfare activities. 

It IS natural that the employer should direct the work of the 
emergency hospital, although there are a number of cases where 
this has been given over to tiie benefit assoaation; similarly sev¬ 
eral firms allow their employees to manage tiie lunch room, 
either on a cooperative basis or using the profits for either the 
benefit or the athletic associations. The employees quite fre¬ 
quently have a voice in the management of tlie club rooms or 
houses, in seveial instances being given entire control of the 
clubhouse. In the matter of athletics and recreation, more often 
the employer plays a passive part, assisting financially, and also 
providing rooms for meeting purposes, gymnasiums, and athletic 
fields. The work among families, except ^hat h done m connec¬ 
tion witl^the benefit association, is entirely under the direction 
of the companies through the medium of the welfare secretary 
or visiting^ nurses. The administration of the benefit associations 
is in most cases eifher mutual 6r in the hands of the employees. 
Pension and group insurance funds, being in most cases provided 
by The firms, are therciore administered by them, as is much of 
the educational w^ork, although frequently members Of the force 
assist in teaching, especially in the classes in English for foreign- 
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Mention must be made of one conspicuous and well-known 
example of cooperative management by the firm and its em¬ 
ployees of both the business and the welfare organization. It 
has been the policy of this company in increasing degree through 
the past quarter of a century to give the employees a share in 
the mrfiiagcpicnti An association of the employees is maintained, 
to which every employee belongs. The affairs of this organiza¬ 
tion are conducted by a group elected by the employees, and this 
executive body lias the power to make, change, or amend any 
rule that affects tlie discipline or working conditions of the em¬ 
ployees, This can be carried oven over the veto of the manage¬ 
ment by a two-tlnrds vote of all the employees. This association 
is also represented by four members out of eleven on the board of 
directors of the corporation. All the parts of the welfare or¬ 
ganization have been carefully built up and arc controlled and 
managed by the council of tlic association through committees 
The firm conlnlmtes club and business rooms, certain salaries, 
and any other assistance necessary. The fundamental principle 
followed by llic club in tlie management, however, is that these 
activities shall be in the main self-supporting and that financial 
or otlicr assistance rendered by the firm shall receive a direct 
return from (he employees in increased efficiency. There is no 
doubt that in tins particular instance the generous and broad¬ 
minded policy of the firm is reflected in the very unusual per¬ 
sonal interest in the business which is evidenced by the employees 
as a whole. 


Cooperation IVilh Outside Agencies 

Employers cooperate frequently for the betterment of their 
employers with certain estabhshed outside agencies, such as the 
local school boards, the Y. M. C. A, and the V. W.-C. A. In the 
North and Wes^ thc«continuation school work is often carried 
on beyond the requirements of the law, and several companies 
^also cooperate with the public schools in their appfenticesffip 
courses. In the South the public school terms are often extended 
many mondis each year througiiethe contriboCions and assistance 
of the companies. The Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. also 
serve as the medium through whidt the employers carry oif the 
dub work^or employees, as in the case of most railroad emn- 
panies sdiich use the Y. M. C. A., since it is so well organized 
and seems particularly to fill their needs. In a few other in- 
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stances firms have established their own branches of these or¬ 
ganizations or pay membership fees for junior employees in the 
city branch. In many instances cither one or both of these or¬ 
ganizations, with the sanction^of the company, conduct meetings 
for employees in the plant. In one western city an association 
of several of the nursing and charitable organiz^tiot^s dc^s much 
welfare work for employees and their «families in the different 
industries This association is supported by voluntary contribu¬ 
tions, and recently all the principal industries in the city except 
one agreed to pay five cents per month for each employee in re¬ 
turn for which the association cares for any cases to which the 
employer calls its attention. 


Employwrni of Welfare Secretary 

In 141 cases it was found that a welfare secretary was em¬ 
ployed. Very often tlic secretary’s sole duties are supervising 
the various welfare activities. In other cases the employment 
and welfare departments arc merged into one, part of the time 
of the manager being given to each, and in still other instances 
the doctor or head nurse assumes these duties in addition to the 
hospital work In quite a number of instances the welfare de¬ 
partment employs a corps of trained workers. One large de¬ 
partment store has, in addition to its medical department and 
welfare secretary, a number of college women engaged in educa¬ 
tional work, physical culture, and dancing, as well as supervising 
the library and the girls’ clubhouse. Another company which 
docs much community work has, in addition to the head worker, 
seven others, teachers, librarian, and a visiting nurse who have 
kindergarten, manual training afld other classes, many clubs 
among lioth young and old,^nd also have much general super¬ 
vision of the townspeople, of whom many are^ foreigners. 

The duties of a welfare secretary arc many and varied. She 
frequentty must oversee the work of fhe emergency hospital, 
see that the food served in the lunch room is kept up to the 
standard,*and thaWthe kitchen| arc kept in a sanitary conditiim, 
and look after many of the details of sanitation; she often has 
dttrge of the library unless it is sufficiently large to require one 
or more special attendants; her office is so placed she has a 
view of the rest and recreation rooms, and in some plants, of 
die cloakrooms Often, in cases of special need, the visits the' 
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homes, and a number of instances were found where the firm 
had placed a sum of money at her disposal, to be used at her 
discretion, in special cases of illness or distress among the em¬ 
ployees or their families. In th^ larger cities there is a great 
deal of cooperation among those serving different firms in this 
capacity, in jhc way of exchange of ideas, and the visiting nurses' 
association also is utilized often to help out in cases of illness in 
families. The State factory inspectors suggested to certain es¬ 
tablishments, in one large city, which had not yet taken up any 
work of this sort, that tlicy should allow an experienced woman 
to start the work for them. This woman, feeling that this par¬ 
ticular city was well equipped to do the necessary educational 
and recreational work, did not include such work in her pro¬ 
gram, but confined herself to the installation of rest rooms, emer¬ 
gency rooms, and lunch rooms. Even when httle space was 
available she utilized it until such time as tlie firm could provide 
more. Two or three months were spent in each plant getting the 
work under way, when it was turned over to a competent woman, 
and the same thing begun in another establishment. This par¬ 
ticular welfare worker was able to interest the employers, since 
she believed that production is increased and labor turnover de¬ 
creased by the introduction of this work. 


Conclusion 

One might conclude that all welfare secretaries are women 
since they have been cited especially. In th2 majority of cases 
this is true, but in a number of instances this department, 
especially in those iiidustries employing only men, is managed 
by a man. In cither case the opponunity which is presented for 
a very broad and helpful service to the employees is very great. 
It is a difficult position to fill, since, if the policy pursued is not 
a liberal and broadminded one, the employees may fee’ that the 
position is being used to their disadvantage, but if, on the other 
hand, the one who holds it is gifted with sympathy an^ uct. the 
possibilities for help and encouragement of sAl kinds are almost 
unlimited. 
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MEDICAL, HOSPITAL, AND SURGICAL TREAT¬ 
MENT FOR EMPLOYEES’ 

• 

A study of work for industrial bettemicnt carried on^by ein* 
ploycrs, covchuK a large section of the countly and including 
many firms which are large employers of labor, was made recently 
by agents of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Schedules were taken for 431 establishments, 375 of which, with 
a total of 1,204,010 employees, reported some provisions for giv¬ 
ing medical treatment These establishments cover a great 
variety of industries, such as mining, foundries and machine 
shops, manufacturing of iron and steel, electrical supplies, auto¬ 
mobiles, furniture, boots and shoes, tcxtilc.s, and explosives; also 
steam and electric railroads, telegraph and telephone companies, 
electric light and power companies, and stores. 

The method of caring for the health of employees along 
strictly medical lines varies greatly with the needs of the indus¬ 
try and the individual ideas of employers. It ranges from the 
most simple equipment, consisting of first-aid cabinets located In 
the office or about the plant, to the most elaborate and up-to-date 
emergency hospitals These hospitals often consist of a suite 
of rooms including doctors* offices, operating rooms, and wards 
for men and women with doctors and nurses on duty throughout 
the working hours. 

This work has grown to large proportions in many industries 
because of the impetus which has been given to the safety move¬ 
ment in the last few years. As a result of this work in the 
mining and iron and steel industries espec^lly, crews of men are 
instructed in the principles and practice of first-aid, and interest 
is stimulated and maintainec? among the employees by means of 
safety-first magaaincs and bulletins and by ci^tcsts among vari¬ 
ous first-aid teams for which prizes arc given. In some cases 
the day on which these contests take place becomes the gala day 
of the year for the employees and their families. The participa¬ 
tion in rescue andafirst-aid wosk is entirely voluntary on the part 
of employees, but each one before being allowed to enter the 
wdrk must have a doctor’s certificate showing that he u 
physically fit to undertake it. Four to six men ar| assigned to 

> By A. 4 L WVtney. U. S. Bureau of Labor Sutiacka. Mo. Bar. 
Vol f. No. p. S^- September, 191?. 
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each first-aid crew and the course consisting of lectures, demon¬ 
strations, and drills is usually completed in 12 lessons. This 
training by the company doctor goes on continually, and many 
new crews are added each year. * Rescue crews consist of from 
five to eight men who are trained by special instructors to work 
with rescue, helmets in a room filled with smoke or noxious 
gases. One company has a fully equipped rescue car containing 
stretchers and stretcher racks with a capacity of from 16 to 20 
men. There is also a small operating room with sterilizing 
equipment and a supply of drugs and dressings In addition the 
car carries oxygen helmets, safety lamps, reels of life line, and 
two pulmoters, and is always ready with the necessary crew of 
men in case of emergency 

In the mining industry, where much of the work is done by 
first-aid crews, there arc first-aid boxes at the different mine 
levels and sometimes emergency and refuge chambers built of 
concrete. One company reports a special signal system in case 
of accidents, to call the first-aid men Stretchers and usually 
pulmotors, or lung motors, are supplied. One company keeps 
first-aid boxes dry by use of elcctric-light bulbs. Pocket first-aid 
cases are also frequently furnished the men. 

Of the 375 establishments reporting provisions for medical 
treatment no have first-aid equipment; of these, 77 have first- 
aid kits only, 16 have first-aid cabinets with stretcher or cot, 12 
have first-aid kits in rest rooms, 5 have kit, stretcher, and pul- 
motor. 

In the mining and iron and steel industries, in foundries, 
machine shops, and other extrahazardous inHustries the emer¬ 
gency hospital equipment is often very elaborate. All the modem 
sanitary appliances, such as faucets, which are* operated by foot 
or knee pressure, glass cabinets foV medicines and instruments, 
porcelain tables, electrip sterilizers, and complete equipment for 
major and minor operations, are found. Forty-three of these 
establishments employ burgeons, so that accidents, evefi though 
•’very serious, may be cared for without the loss of time which is 
often 80 serious a factor in surgical cases, (n order that there 
may be as little delay as possible in getting patients to the gen¬ 
eral hoiq^tal. eight establishments which arc not equipped to ctre 
for vei7 serious cases have their own ambulances, of which six 
are motors; ^ 

There is a systematic endeavor in most establishments which 
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pSssess good emergency equipment, to have the employees report 
to the doctor or nurse Cor even the slightest injuries, and as a 
result there has been a great reduction in the number of cases of 
infection. In many cases severe penalties arc imposed if work* 
ers endeavor to remove partiefes from the eyes of fellow work¬ 
men or bind up cuts or scratched, and sometimes this is.consid* 
ered suflFicient cause for discharge. * 

About 190 of the companies visited give free medical service 
to employees in addition to the accident work. In those indus¬ 
tries in which accidents are rare and seldom serious much has 
been made of the medical service, and in department stores and 
large offices, which almost uniformly have elaborate emergency 
equipment, employees are encouraged to report to the hospital 
for the most trivial complaints In these establishments often a 
large percentage of the cmploy(?es arc treated each month, while 
in those which confine themselves to accident work only, com¬ 
paratively few usually receive treatment Of the 375 establish¬ 
ments. 265 have hospital equipment varying from very ordinary 
to very elaborate, and 110 other establishments have first-aid kits 
only. Of these 375 establishments, 171 employ doctors, 84 have 
doctors on call, 99 have none, and 21 do not report. One 
hundred and twenty-two establishments employ i doctor each, 20 
employ 2 doctors, 8 employ 3, and 16 employ numbers varying 
from 4 to 12. Two companies employ 14 and 22 doctors, re¬ 
spectively, each company having several plants; another employs 
43, but this company covers a wide territory and much family 
work is included. One company has a hospital adjacent to the 
plant which was started by the firm but is now a public hospital 
at which all emergency cases are treated. One other docs not 
report num'uer of doctors. Of tj^e doctors reported In the 171 
establishments, 48 are repor^d as surgeons. 

Trained nurses arc employed by 181 establishments, 165 have 
none, and 29 do not report. Of these 181 establishments, 104 
l^ave on^ trained nurse each, thirty-nine jiave two nurses, twenty 
have three, twelve have four to eight; the five employing more 
than eigjjt have reported for more than one plant. In one es¬ 
tablishment the nhrses in th<f company hospital serve as oner- 
g^cy nurses. 

The management of one very large company employing many 
young women believes that the company should no 4 take the re¬ 
sponsibility of treating its employees in any except the very sim- 
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plest first-aid cases. It is the policy of diis company to have a 
first-aid cabinet in the rest room in charge of one of the older 
employees, and if any sudden, serious case develops to send for 
a physician. As far as possible,^ however, the company works 
through the family physician, believing that a better feeling re¬ 
sults off the^par^ of employees and their families if this is done. 
This company also bcljevcs that a finely equipped emergency 
hospital encourages those with trifling ailments to think too much 
of them, and makes it too easy often to get medicine without 
which in the end the employee would probably be better off. 

The emergency hospital work is to a certain extent allied 
with that of the benefit association, and in a few instances is 
managed by this association, the employer giving space and 
equipment and usually making a contribution to the association 
funds. In the majority of cases, however, the employer pays for 
and controls the liospital work, and the medical work in connec¬ 
tion with the benefit association is incidental to the regular work 
of the hospital. 

It is quite a general practice to give applicants for employ¬ 
ment a more or less comprehensive physical examination. This 
ranges from a few general questions to a thorough physical test, 
of which complete records are made and kept. It is also quite 
usual for such establishments to reexamine after absence from 
illness or other causes. It is to be understood that the main 
purpose of entrance examinations is to exclude those who are 
undesirables from the standpoint of, the employer—that is 
usually tho.se suffering from tuberculosis or other contagious 
diseases—although occasionally firms having some outside work 
arc willing to take tubercular people. In a very few instances, 
however, valuable assistance isi given by the mbdical department 
in helping employees to correct mnor defects revealed by Ac 
examinations. One firm employing a very large number of men 
l^ves advice to applicants who are rejected because of defective 
physical condition as to*the correct treatment necessary'for cure 
or help and recommends them to reliable physicians or hospitals. 
Where circumstances warrant the arrangement for hospital care 
arc made by the health director oJ the company. Only such ap¬ 
plicants are rejected as are totally incapacitated or are sufferiag 
from contagious or infectious diseases. The claim is made by 
^is fifift thaf by means of this advice 25 per cent of the rejected 
are radahned and hired. Another place reports that df the 7 per 
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ctnt rejected the proportion able to remedy their defects through 
proper attention is large enough to reduce the net rejections to 
less than 2 per cent. 

Periodic examinations are found less frequently than prelim' 
inory medical examination.^. occupations which are subject 
to occupational diseases or in establishments which h^^dle or 
manufacture food products, periodic examinations are either 
nesessary for compliance with the State or municipal law or are 
so manifestly a requirement of ordinary humanity and social 
protection that they can not be regarded as welfare work. Ex¬ 
aminations given by steam and electric railroads arc mainly for 
sight and hearing, and, therefore, arc more for the protection of 
the public than for the benefit of the employees. In the com¬ 
paratively few cases besides these in wliich periodic examinations 
are given general corrective work is done or a change of work 
is ordered in cases where it is found that employees arc not 
physically capable of doing the work assigned to them. This, as 
well as leave of absence sometimes with and sometimes without 
pay, is often the method of dealing with the less serious cases. 
Employees who are found to be in a generally rundown or 
anemic condition are frequently given egg and milk or malted 
milk regularly, and the results of this diet are carefully noted 
by physicians or nurses. Special examinations and subsequent 
medical attention are given in a number of establishments upon 
request of the employee. 

Of the forty-nine establishments which report periodic exam¬ 
inations, seventeen have annual examinations and of these ten 
examine all cmplovecs, one examines heads of departments and 
assistants annually, the remaining employees being examined at 
the end of one year's service and^not therrafter, and six do not 
report the number examined^cacb year. Six establishments have 
semiannual examinations, uud of these one examines all 
employees, another all but the salaried force.*one all mate em¬ 
ployees, jvhile the others do not report (passes of employees ex¬ 
amined: two of these establishments give semiannual dental 
examinations. Of the other periodic examinations reported four 
(three bftnnial and one cvery*four years) arc by railroads and 
twenty-four are for food handlers or for persons exposed to 
occupational diseases, and vary from weekly to bimonthly exsun- 
inations. * m 

Nine establishments examine after absence on account of Ul- 
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ness or for other causes and of these one examines every twt) 
years and also before promotion and reemployment, one estab¬ 
lishment examines laborers after one year of service, eighteen 
report special examinations, in cases of suspected tuberculosis or 
o|her disease, and three give theni on request of the employees. 
Fifteen/eport dehnite corrective work on the part of physicians 
as a result of %xaiAinations. Four give egg and milk or malted milk 
to employees in poor physical condition. Thirty-two firms will pay 
the entire expense of employees who, after a reasonable length of 
service, develop tuberculosis, but if the employee is able to pay 
part of the expenses he is expected to do so. One firm main¬ 
tains its own tuberculosis sanatorium in the mountains, to which 
all of its employees suffering fiom this disease are sent; a lim¬ 
ited number of employees suffering from other diseases are also 
cared for at this place. Because of lack of local facilities for the 
care of tuberculosis another firm has established a special dis¬ 
pensary near the plant for the use of employees who cither have 
contracted tuberculosis or arc suspected of having it. These 
patients are under the constant oversight of a doctor, and a 
specially trained nurse who superintends their examination at the 
clinic and also visits them in their liomes to teach the most mod¬ 
ern methods of prevention and cure. The most serious cases arc 
kept at the dispensary. In Chicago a number of firms are con¬ 
tributors to a tuberculosis sanatorium where employees of these 
firms may be treated at much reduced rates; and in cases of ne¬ 
cessity no payment at all is required. 

Thirty-two firms send employees to sanatoriums. Two estab¬ 
lishments have a joint fund given by employer.and employees for 
sanatorium care of tubercular cases. Sixteen companies pay all 
expenses, one pays all after t)yo years’ service; one after three 
years’ service, and another pays if ci^ployecs are unable to do so. 
One company has its own sanatorium and several other firms 
send to a sanatorium which is maintained jointly. 

•e Change of occupatit^ in cases of poor physical condition is 
reported in fourteen cases, and leave of absence either with or 
without pay for the purpose of recuperation is reported in six 
cases. Several companies have introduced Oental service for 
their employees. One company having semiannual dental exam¬ 
inations for all employees has a suite of rooms consisting of den¬ 
tists’ offices, a.steriUzing room, and a radiograph room. The rooms 
are ol a^te enamel with porcelain fittings, glus-topped tables 
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and desks, and faucets operated by foot pressure. Radiographs 
are made in all cases of suspected blind abscess. General pro¬ 
phylactic work is done, and a report made to the patient of the 
teeth which need attention. Very complete records are kept of 
all cases. • , 

Another plant employing one dentist and two assist^ts has 
had a dental dispensary in operation for several J^ear?. The office 
is equipped with two chairs and two sets of instruments, so that 
no time is lost between patients, and one set of instruments is 
always sterilized and ready for immediate use. All employees in 
need of immediate attention arc cared for, but only those who 
have been in the company's employ for more than six months 
are entitled to receive extensive treatment. Nearly all kinds of 
dental work are done at no expense to the employees. This work 
costs the employer a little more than $4 a year per employee. 
Here, as in several other establishments, toothbrushes and 
powder arc sold at cost. Still another place which provides gen¬ 
eral surgical work gives prophylactic treatment for the preserva¬ 
tion of the teeth and also treats pyorrhea. Others do regular 
dental work but charge for the cost of materials only. In one 
establishment, while the work is done on the company’s time, the 
charge to the employee is the actual cost of the work to the 
company. 

There arc a few instances of employers providing the service 
of an car, nose, and throat specialist or of an oculist who ex¬ 
amines eyes free and furnishes glasses at cost. Out of forty- 
three department stores included in thi.s topic, three furnish 
chiropodists, owing to the prevalence of foot troubles caused by 
the strain of long standing, h'ivc companies employ oculists, 
nineteen employ dentists, and two ear. nos.-, and throat special¬ 
ists. ^ 

Visits to the home by the doctor or visiting nurse are often 
of great value. One very large firm has an efficient method of 
keeping track of employees who are ot^t because of illness. 
tRcsc employees arc reported every twelve days by the absentee 
department and a special investigation is conducted. In case the 
employee needs financial assistance, either for medical service 
or for the support of his family, he is given a regular weekly a!- 
lowSnce from the “aid-to-thc-sick” fund which the company 
maintains. Anottter company has a systematized cnethod of 
caring for it| employees who are absent because of illness or in- 
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jury. Such employees are required to notify the health departmeut 
within twenty- four hours. A trained nurse calls on the second day 
of absence, and every third day thereafter, to see that the patient 
is receiving proper medical attention. While this company does 
BOt attempt to do organized social supervision or give bedside 
care, tbe nurses try to instruct families in the essentials of 
American standards of living. Each nurse engaged in this work 
IS assigned to a district and is encouraged to cooperate with 
public and private agencies that arc concerned with the better¬ 
ment of social conditions. In this establishment, as in others 
that employ visiting nurses, automobiles are furnished by the 
company for the use of the nurses. 

In several instances absences arc investigated by the visiting 
nurse who gives advice and assistance, and in one case her report 
to the manager is the basis for help extended by tlie company. 

Of the establishments scheduled, 166, employing 429,871 male 
workers, report 102,701 male cases of illness and accident, or 24 
per cent in an average month, while 90 establishments, employ¬ 
ing 83,034 female employees, report 22,819 cases, or 27 per cent 
for a like period. Two hundred and sixty-one establishments, 
including several which do not report cases by sex, with a total 
of 770,889 employees, report 196,722 cases, or 26 per cent. For 
the establishments reporting the per cent varies in male cases 
from less tlian one to seventy, in female cases from less than one 
to seventy-four; in total male and female from less than one to 
sixty-eight per cent Included in the totals are nine establish¬ 
ments showing a percentage running from 76 to no. It should 
be borne in mind that tliesc are the per cents that the number of 
“cases” arc of the number of employees, and may or may not be 
the per cents that the number of employees receiving treatment 
arc of the total number of employees. This arises from the fact 
that the same employees may have received treatment at two or 
more distinct tinres during the month, and each treatment would 
be conflodered a ‘*case.V It is also to be emphasized th^ the term 
“illneit and accident” as used here includes all cases reported to 
the hospital, many of them of a very minor character. 

While these per cents may have no definite value as showing 
the proportion of employees treated, they do show in a general 
wao^ the great variation in the relation between the number of 
employees the services rendered. 

For a company having a limited amount of space, and wishing 
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to*mstaII emergency equipment at a moderate cost, one room that 
was equipped at an approximate cost of $i,ooo was almost a 
mode! of its kind. The floor of rubber tiling cost $350. The 
plumbing, which was of the mo|t modem type, having knee-pres¬ 
sure faucets and all of the flttings of the best porcelain, cost $^50.^ 
The rest of the equipment, consisting of two medicipe clbinets, 
an instrument cabinet, a porcelain operating slab, an electric in¬ 
stantaneous heater for use in case the other hot-water supply 
should fail, an electric wanning pan, a sanitary cot, and a san¬ 
itary screen by which the cot can be entirely shut off from the 
rest of the room, was furnished at a cost of about $400. 

A description of elaborate emergency equipment which has 
been practically standardized by one large company and which 
may be modified to meet the needs of individual plants is as fol¬ 
lows: All interior woodwork is finished with a sufficient num¬ 
ber of coats of paint and enamel to give a finish which can be 
easily washed and kept clean The operating, re-dressing, and 
bath rooms have a tile or vitralite wainscoting, and the floors are 
of marble chips set in white cement. This is preferable to a tile 
flooring, as tile where subject to rough usage becomes gray and 
porous and thus more difficult to keep in a sanitary a>ndition. 
Steel enamel chairs and tables are used in preference to wood, as 
they are more sanitary and wear better. The re-dressing room 
is used for the re-dressing of all cases and for minor injury and 
medical cases. The equipment here consists of a washstand with 
knee or foot faucet attachments, a foot bath, medicine and in¬ 
strument cabinets, bottle rack for antiseptic solutions, basin 
stands, instrument sterilizers, dressing carriage tables, chairs, 
and nurse's desk, justrite pall, and the necessary surgical instru¬ 
ments. • 

• The operating room is equinped similarly to the re-dresting 
room with the addition of high-pressure steam, hot and cold 
water, instrument and utensil sterilizer. The wards or recovery 
rovns are» equipped with beds, tables, and chairs. Beds are 
furnished with electric warming blankets and heating pads. The 
X-ray and^laborator^ room is used for diagnoses of fractures 
and of various diseases. 

IJiere is undoubtedly much valuable preventive and curative 
work done througl^ the agency of these hospitals. In many cases 
employees who are too poor or too careless to take Aeps to se¬ 
cure the pro{Xr trqptment for themselves or who do not realize 
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that such treatment is necessary are advised and cared for in tit^e, 
and much needless suflering is thereby avoided. If the work is 
intelligently and conscientiously carried out, and the tendency to 
give medicine for too trivial caus^es is avoided, the results to the 
‘employee will be better health and increased earning power and 
to theVnplpyer, a more efficient force of employees. 


LUNCH ROOM FOR EMPLOYEES* 

The survey made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in¬ 
cluded 431 establishments in a great variety of industries, such 
as mining, foundries and machine shops, manufacturing of 
iron and steel, electrical supplies, automobiles, furniture, boots 
and shoes, textiles and explosives; also steam and electric 
railroads, telegraph and telephone companies, electric light 
and power companies, and stores. Of these 431 establishments, 
224 provide lunch rooms for their employees. Seven of these 
establishments did not report the number of employees, but 
for the 217 establisliments reporting, the total number employed 
was 830,125. 

Lunch rooms, like emergency hospitals, belong probably 
among the more essential features of industrial betterment, 
for while the provision of recreational facilities of different 
kinds tends to promote good fellowship and interest in the 
place of employment, these facilities do not have as direct a 
bearing on the health of the workers as does the opportunity 
to secure a warm and wholesome meal at a cost which puts 
it within reach of all. 

Kind of Strxnce 

Restaurants, Vith waiters, and cafeterias seem to be about 
equally popular, there being 112 of the former and 96 of ^e 
latter, while 16 establishments have restaurants for the office 
force and officials and cafeterias for the factory wq,rkers. The 
cafeteria method of serving seems to be especially desirable 
where large numbers must be taken care of in a short jtpace 
of time, as the two, four, or six way cafeterias permit of very 

4 ' 
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rapid service. One company states that 1.500 people are served 
by this tnetliod in nine minutes and another that x,^oo are 
served in six minutes. 

The following table showa by industries, the number of 
establishments having restaurants, cafeterias, and lunch rooms, 
the character of management, and the total Employees. 


ESTABUSHMENTS HAVING RESTAURANTS, CAFETERIAS, AND 
LUNCH ROOMS, BY INDUSTRIES AND BY CHAR¬ 
ACTER OF MANAGEMENT 

[In thui table sixteen estabhtbaients are shown under both **reatattrant'* and 
“cafeterias" as they maintain both; and twelve of the eatabli^Beata 
shown as furnishing room, coflfee, etc., for employeea bringinf their own 
lunches also have restaurants or cafeterias.] 



>]fbt iacludinf emi^oyeca of one esubUahment, not reported. 

* Not toelndinf employees of two estabUshraents, not repor^^. 

* Not includmc employees of seven estabUshments, not reported. 
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Esiablishments Having Restaurants, Cafeterias, Or Other 
Lunch Facilities 

Of the 224 establishments providing lunch rooms, eighteen 
maintain thtm for only the office force and officials, and some¬ 
times for foremen, while the remaining 206 serve employees of 
the factory as well, although in the majority of cases there are 
separate rooms or a section of the dining room reserved for 
the office people and foremen. This does not seem to be in¬ 
spired altogether by a feeling of superiority on their part, as 
mi^t be supposed, for a number of establishments reported an 
unwillingness on the part of the factory workers to eat with 
the office force and foremen; in some cases because members 
of the office force are better dressed, and in others because 
they feel more freedom without the presence of those under 
whom they work. This was especially true in plants where 
many foreigners of different nationalities were employed, as 
they usually desire to cat by themselves. 

For 181 establishments, with 605,174 employees, it is estimated 
that the number using the lunch rooms daily is approximately 
168,000, or 28 per cent of the total number of their employees. 
These figures include those employees who bring their own 
lunches to the regular lunch room and buy nothing and those 
who supplement their own lunch with one or more dishes from 
the counter, as well as those, usually the larger number, who buy 
the entire lunch. 

There are sixty-three companies which provide a room for 
the use of those bringing their own lunches. Twelve of these 
furnish such a room in addition to the regular lunch room and 
therefore are included in the total number of establishments hav¬ 
ing lunch rooms. Thirty-four of these sixty-three firms provide 
the room and tables and chairs only, but twenty-nine, in addi¬ 
tion to this, supply tea, coffee, or milk and in a few cases, sdhp. 
Twelve of these twenty-nine establishments serve coffee free to 
all who widi h. <me furnishes .soup free, und several of them 
pve tea and milk as well as coffee. In this connection it might 
be stated dutt several companies report that it is their prxftrtice 
to diaoRtrage the excessive use of coffee. 
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Character of Management 

Tlie majority of the lunch/ooms arc managed directly by the 
companies, but in twenty cases the management is turned ovlr 
to an outsider, tlie company stippl\ing space g<incra'^)y light, 
heat, and equipment also. In these CJ-scs, too, the companies 
usually supervise the quality of the food offered and also limit 
prices, although the food prices are not as low as in the many es¬ 
tablishments which manage this work witli no thought of profit. 
In thirteen instances the companies allow the employees to man¬ 
age the restaurant A few of these lunch rooms are run on a 
cooperative basis, but most of them make a small profit which 
is turned over to the benefit association or to the athletic asso¬ 
ciation, the lunch room usually henig managed by a committee 
of employees appointed by the association which is to receive 
the profits. 

General Descriptions of Restaurants and Kitchens 

One company, having both a large factory and office force, has 
a large lunch room for each. The one for the office employees is 
a very beautiful room with specially designed tables and leather 
seated chairs. These specially designed tables, having concealed 
seats, can be transformed, by a folding back of the top, into com¬ 
fortable settees for use during gatherings of employees. About 
800 arc served here daily. The main part of the service is cafe¬ 
teria, but there nre tables where service by waiters can be had at 
an additional charge of five cents. The regular luncheon is 
twenty cents, dinner is twenty-fiA? cents, and a la carte orders 
are at moderate prices. Ei^ployecs bringing their own lunches 
must eat them in this room. About 1,500 members of the fac¬ 
tory force use their lunch room, where a club lunclicon, con- 
4btmg soup, meat, potatoes, and anAher vegetaWe, dessert, 
and tea, coffee or milk, is served for fifteen cents. The com¬ 
pany aiids to provide employees with wholesome food at low 
cost 

•A new lunch room which had been opened but two days at 
the time of the*agent's visit is attractively finish^ as to wall 
decorations^and lighting. The tables have vitralite Tops and scat 
fourteen p^le «ach. It was the plan of the company to fundsh 
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the service free and apply the twenty cents charged for the meal 
to the purchase of the foodstuffs. If at the end of a month 
there should be a surplus the employees were to vote as to 
\yhether they would have a more elaborate meal or the same 
kind of,a meal at a lower price. This factory, which employed 
no women, il sitdated in a locality having no lunch rooms except 
those in connection witlt barrooms, and it was the desire on the 
part of die management to keep the men away from the saloons 
at noontime which led to the installation of the lunch room. 

One establishment mamift.ctnring playing cards has a beauti¬ 
fully equipped cafeteria seating about 1400. This is located in 
a separate building. The dining room has marble-topped tables 
with a raised marble .shelf in the center of each, which contains 
a porcelain ice-water keg, with faucet. The glasses and condi¬ 
ments arc on this .shelf, and a wire basket suspended beneath 
contains the silver. The office employees have a section reserved 
for them and arc waited on by waitresses The prices are so 
moderate that the company has a large deficit to meet each year 
Music is provided each day during the luncheon period. 

It is, of course, often found to be the case that employees go 
to work in the morning with little or no breakfast. Two firms, 
each employing a large number of girls, allow them to go to the 
lunch room in the morning for milk or coffee and rolls. One of 
these firms grants ten minutes each mtmning for this purpose. 

A lunch room for which construction and equipment costs 
were given was built to seat 1,100 people at one time. The room 
has a very large cafeteria counter and small tables with Carrara 
glass top.s. The cost of the special construction of the dining 
room and kitchen war, about $5,300, while the equipment, furni¬ 
ture, and fixtures cost approximately $6,200. the lunch room is 
under the general supervision of tire welfare secretary, but the 
preparation and dispensing of food are taken care of by a private 
caterer, who provides good substantial food at a moderate cost 
in consideration of the company supplying space, equipmeilt, 
light, and heat for which no rental is charged. About 2,500 
people use this lunch room daily.s , v 

Many of the establishments, in addition to the attractive 
restaurants,- have exceptionally well equipped kitchens with'-all 
the up-to^Iq^e electric machines for saving work. An electric 
dish-wasUng machine through which 24,000 pieces could pass in 
an hour with practicaUy no breakage and an electric potato 
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peeler holding a barrel of potatoes at a time are features of oae 
establishment. In almost all of the restaurants which serve 
large numbers, part or all of the many electric labor-saving de¬ 
vices have been installed. lUvas noticeable that a large pro¬ 
portion of the kitchens would pass with a very high mark as €> 
sanitary conditions, although a number were visited which were 
not adequately screened for flics and which in general neatness 
left a good deal to be desired. However, these were in the 
minority and the general standard of cleanliness and quality of 
food served by most of the companies was very good, while 
some were models of neatness, kind of equipment, and generally 
efficient service 

There are different methods of payment in use by the various 
companies. One company, whose charges arc based on the 
amount of wages, uses tickets of three colors to indicate the 
three rates which arc charged. In some cases metal checks are 
used, while in others books of tickets are sold either by the 
cashier or by foremen in the shops. In the majority of cases, 
however, the employees pay cash. 

Number of Attendants Required 

In several restaurants the attendants at counters and tables 
are members of the regular working force who usually receive 
their regular rate of pay while performing this service and their 
lunches, their coats or uniforms being furnished and laundered. 
In one case the office errand boys and apprentices wait on Ae 
tables, leaving their work fifteen minutes before Ae oAers and 
receiving only lun^ in payment; in anoAer.case Ac girls volunteer 
Aeir services and receive lunch 2 b return; and in still anoAer 
case factory boys serve in die dining room for two hours, being 
paid their regular factory rate, except for haU an hour, and rt- 
ceiving a free lunch also. 

* The number of attendants necessary to serve an average of 
4,100 people daily is reported by one Arm. This company has 
four restiurants. a^cafeteria, a*dining room, a lunch counter, and 
a grill room. The cooking for Ae four restaurants is done in 
on% kitchen, and Ae same quality of food is served is all Em¬ 
ployees are free to patronise any one of Aem alApggh Ae cafe¬ 
teria is A^ one generally preferred. Here a full meal may be 
ptuchased for efibteen cents, Ae average Aedc, however, bcittg 
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but eleven cents. Besides the manager, his assistant, and the chef 
there arc thirteen full-time kitchen and dining-room workers 
and about seventy others who work during the luncheon period 
only. Twenty of these arc porters in the plant who clear away 
^e used dishes. 

It is*thc fjrac^ice of a number of companies which have cafe¬ 
terias to have the employees carry their used dishes to a shelf or 
window which they pass on the way out. In this way the amount 
of help needed is lessened without imposing unduly upon each 
individual. 


Financial Results of Operating Restaurants 

Forty-six of the companies which keep the entire control of 
the lunch rooms have reported as to the financial returns of the 
undertaking. In thirty-five cases there is a deficit varying with 
the size of the plant and the prices charged for food. In nine 
cases tl»c restaurant is self-supporting, and only two of these 
reported a surplus. One company reports a deficit of about $1,000 
a month. The office and factory employees in this plant are 
served separately. A regular dinner is served the factory work¬ 
ers for fifteen cents, the a la carte rates for the others being 
correspondingly low. The company feels that its deficit is too 
great, although, since the feeling with the firm is that the em¬ 
ployees arc entitled to one good, wholesome meal a day, a loss is 
expected. 

A company employing about 12.000 has several mess halls in 
different sections of the plant These are located in separate 
frame buildings. The main mess hall is in two sections, one for 
clerks and foremen ar.d the olher for the general working force. 
About 1,300 eat in this building dfily. The average price paid 
for a meal by the office force is twenty-three cents; by the fac¬ 
tory employees tWfcnty-one cents. The colored employees are fed 
in a separate mess hall.having long, high tables at which Uie mgn 
stand. About 350 meals are sold here daily at a cost to em¬ 
ployees of ten cents each. Two other lunch counter^ together 
serve M(X\ ^e average check bring twenty-three cents. Owiz^ 
to the increasing cost of foodstuffs and the desire on the (art 
of the con^ny not to lower the food standard, the company was 
paying « de&dt of from to $1,200 per monlh at the time Ae 
schedoie was taken. 
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Establishments Serving Free Meals 

In few instances are me^s served free to employees. One 
insurance company, however, having several thousand employoCis, 
serves to each person in its employ a lunch, cpnsi|ting*o{ soup, 
meat, one vegetable, bread and butter, a choice of desserts, and 
tea, coffee, milk, or buttermilk. At the time the schedule was 
taken this lunch was costing the company about nineteen cents per 
person. This plan was instituted as a means toward greater effi¬ 
ciency in the afternoon's work, since it was found that many 
could not, or at least did not, get the proper luncheon. This is 
not regarded by the firm as a gift but as a supplement to the 
wages, which are already as high, it is claimed, as those paid for 
similar work by other companies. 

Another firm, doing a large mail-order business, gives break¬ 
fast to those of its clerks who arc required to come early to at¬ 
tend to the incoming mail Several give supper to overtime 
workers, and several others, whose plants arc run during the entire 
twenty-four hours, provide free coffee at midnight. One company 
giving a free lunch to office and clerical force, has furnished a 
small kitchen and dining room for its thirty-five women em¬ 
ployees and provijics the materials from which the girls prepare 
their own lunches. Another, with 600 employees, serve an a la 
carte lunch to the men for 10 cents and the same lunch free to 
the 250 women employed. 

Boys earning less than $5 per week arc given their lunch by 
another company. Still another gives milk and soup to all 
juniors. Nearly all of the banks visited give a free lunch to all 
employees, which is done largely#for the‘purpose of keeping the 
clerks in the building at the noon hour. A new.spaper company 
pays a restaurant for furnishing a lunch consisting of sand¬ 
wiches, coffee, cake, pie. and rookies to from twenty to thirty of 
its newsboys every nifd^t. • 

Many companies which charge for other items on th«r bills 
of fare«provide ^ea, coffee, or milk free. This is almost uni- 
versatly done by the telephone companies, whose lunch-room 
f«od and service is always excellent and provided at very low 
prices. The en^loyees of one large office building are provided 
with a lunch romn seating about 1,300 girls at oie time. The 
majority df thepi bring their lunches, supplementing ffiem with 
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dishes from the cafeteria counter. Tea, coffee, and milk, the 
latter in unlimited quantity, is provided for them free by the 
company. 


ITiuieiirabjfity of Serving Lunches in Workrooms 

t 

Several firms insist that their employees shall leave their 
work places at lunch time and that those who wish to bring their 
own lunches shall eat them in the dining room. In these cases 
it is usual to assign a permanent place at the table, where the 
lunch may be left upon arrival. In only one instance was there 
evidence of any objection on the part of the companies to em¬ 
ployees bringing all or part of their lunches from home. This 
one company insisted that all employees who wished to eat in the 
building should buy their lunches in the dining room, although 
there was no objection offered to their going outside for them. 

Nine establishments having restaurants also have lunch coun¬ 
ters in the plant, either because of lack of space to take care of 
all the employees, or for the use of those workers who do not 
consider themselves sufficiently well dressed to eat with the 
others. For these same reasons eight firms provide box lunches 
to be distributed through the factory at lunch^ time, and several 
have coffee booths. One company has soup stations throughout 
its large factory, and another in addition to its restaurant has 
eight electrically heated ^‘cafemobiles,*’ each carrying trays, 
dishes, and food enough for 300 men, which go through the plant 
at meal time. One company, with about 11,000 employees, has, 
in addition to a fine restaurant for its office force, five lunch 
counters in the factory; where,about 6,000 are served daily with 
sandwiches, coffee, and milk. Thei^ are no tables but benches 
are provided adjacent to the lunch counter. It is without doubt 
something of a problem for firms which employ large numbers 
^ of workers to provide ifc place separate from their workrooms 
which all can eat, bat since it is generally conceded to be unde¬ 
sirable for employees to be obliged to eat at work places,, it would 
seem that is such cases either a''very simpfy furnished room 
might be provided or the employees might be served in t^e 
restaurant in shifts, as many of the companies find that this plan 
works utisfactorily. 
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Average Prices Charged For Food 

The prices generally charged for a table d'hote meal for 
factory workers vary from Hfteen to twenty-five cents, in t(^c 
majority of cases the charge being twenty cents. In a Jew cases 
office workers pay slightly more. The a la caste itHces vary, of 
course, greatly. The usual prices of bread and butter arc from 
two to five cents; sandwiches, soups, and vegetables, diree to 
five cents; meats, eight to fifteen cents; fruits and desserts, two 
to five cents; tea, coffee, and milk, two to five cents; the usual 
price of a cup of coffee being three cents. It is possible, in most 
of the cafeterias, to get a good lunch for from fifteen to twenty 
cents, and in some of them for even less. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that the prices charged for food as quoted in 
this article do not cover the general rise in foodstuffs in the last 
few months. They only serve to show that the average cost of 
a sufficiently satisfactory meal was much below that of the aver¬ 
age outside restaurant, and that it is probable, therefore, that 
whatever increase the employers may be obliged to make because 
of the present high prices of fuel and foodstuffs will be in the 
same proportion 

Conclusion 

There seems to be no particular reason why lunch rooms 
should be installed in one industry more than another. The de¬ 
termining factors seem to Ijc the distance from homes; the lade 
of good restaurarts or the presence of many saloons near the 
plant; the desire to keep employees upon the premises during 
the lunchean period; and, perhags the ntest frequent reason of 
all, the wish to give emplof/ees the proper kind of food, since 
the tendency with many workers is to economize in this way to 
the detriment of their health, strength, and efficiency. Several of 
^he companies reported that the meal« served in the company 
restaurant was the best one of the day for many of tbdr em- 
ployees.^ Of the industries reporting restaurants the iron and 
steel industry and foundriel and machine shops showed the 
sgiallest proportion of these facilities for the general working 
force. Their restaurants are mainly for the office forct and for 
officials, althou^ there are a few cases where large noabert 
of the plant nyen are served. Steam railroads do practkally 
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nothing along this line, although the employees are sometime^’ 
served, at a reduction, in the regular station restaurants. All of 
the telephone companies, most of the large oihces, and nearly all 
of the department stores visited maintain lunch rooms. 

* Only two of the companies visitid reported that they had tried 
lunch roems and given them up. Two or three others reported 
that the patr^nagl was not satisfactory, but generally where they 
were found they seemed*to be regarded as necessary to the suc¬ 
cessful operation of the plant, office, or store. It is certainly 
rather remarkable that a business of such magnitude should have 
grown up in so many and such varied industries. That they 
are so largely run at a loss is not an indication of poor manage¬ 
ment but rather of the belief that the expenditure is necessary 
and that it is justihed from a business point of view if it results 
in better health and greater efficiency for part or all of the work¬ 
ing force. 

HOW TO ORGANIZE FOR SAFETY' 

Necessity for Organisation 

The Accident Prevention problem involves two essential 
elements--Safeguarding and Education, in each of which there 
is more or less detail work. Experience in the past decade has 
conclusively proven that safeguarding and educational work in 
any plant is not a “one man job"; that satisfactory results can 
be secured only through the highest measure of co-operation 
between the employer and his employes, and this only by means 
of organiration. The employer himself must be vitally inter¬ 
ested in the work if he expects to educate his men to share 
the responsibility with him. The men must tw?* given a part to 
perform in it, if their interest is to^e aroused and maintained. 
The problem mus^ touch them somewhere, and they must be 
brought into direct relationship with their employer. It is only 
through organization th^ this is possible, whether the )>lant 
large or small. 

Tht Work of an'OrganisatUtn 

The form and character of any organization must naturally 
vary as the to be performed varies; hence the Woiic to 
be done by a Organization in plants of all sties should 

*By K. W. BoUethi NatiouJ Safetj Coondl. Chie«|0. 
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first be considered before determining what the Form of or* 
ganization should be. 

Safeguarding and Education comprise the task of amy 
Safety organization, all of which naturally requires efficient 
planning, direction and supervision. • 

In Safeguarding there are involved among others the 
following essential elements: * * 

1— A study of hazards incidental to the use of equipment 
and machinery; 

2 — Adoption of standards for practically and efficiently 
guarding dangerous places and machines; 

3— Inspection for,— 

(a) Need of safeguards 

(b) Installation of safeguards 

(c) Maintenance of safeguards 

(d) Use of safeguards; 

4 In new construction or replacement, checking in drafting 
room or purchasing department. 

Ill Educational work there are involved among others the 
following essential elements: 

1— A study of hazards incidental to operations; 

2— Adoption of operating rules covering safe method of 
doing work; 

3— Instruction of new men as to hazards and rules; 

4— Interesting the men ; 

5— Providing B«illctin Boards, in the several departments 
for the posting of Safety Orders, Rules and Informa¬ 
tion. 

Form of Organisation 

m 

The existing working fore, of every industrial or trans¬ 
portation* concern, whether large or siflalt, is adaptable very 
readily to an Accident Prevention Organization. I'io new em¬ 
ployes art require^ unless it in the case of very large con¬ 
cerns in which it might be necessary to select some person to 
*de«tote himself exclusively to the inspection work. The only 
differences are that the organization does not nwd to be so 
extensive in the small plant and that the duties in such a plant 
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are performed by different factors in the organization. Forms 
of organization for plants of different sizes arc suggested 
as follows: 

A—For plants employing over 750 men, the following 
elements are essential: 
i-*-A ^afety Inspector. He should,— 

(a) Inspect: 

(1) For need of safeguards; 

(2) For installation of safeguards; 

(3) For maintenance of safeguards; 

(4) For use of safeguards; 

(5) For Unsafe Practices; 

(6) For Plant Sanitation and Cleanliness. 

(b) Recommend methods of safeguarding and design 
of guards; 

(c) Have charge of dctaiK of all Safety work; 

(d) Supervise the holding of meetings of foremen 
and men; 

(c) Receive all reports, recommendations and 
suggestions; 

(f) Keep all necessary records. 

2 —A Plant Committee of Safety composed of plant 
superintendent or his assistant (chairman), safety 
inspector (secretary), and three or more high 
grade department superintendents, foremen or 
workmen, which should,— 

(a) Have general charge and supervision over 
Safety work; 

(b) Pass on all controverted matters; 

(c) Gather ill available information; 

(d) Establish standards for safeguards; 

(•3) Promulgate rules for safe operation; 

(f) Outline educational campaign. 

Woikmen’s Committee; consisting of three to five 
workmen, appointed and changed periodically. 
They ihould,-- 

(a) Make inspections and recommeQdatioD% as 
to method of remedying danygerous conditions 
found or unsafe practices noted; 
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(b) Investigate accidents in their several de* 
partments; 

(c) Render weekly or monthly written reports 
on forms provided for that purpose. 

4— Foremen. Each foreman should,— , 

(a) Enforce Safety rules adopted; , 

(b) Be held responsible for tfcc Jbfety of his 

men; • 

(c) Investigate accidents and "near*' accidents, 
reporting causes and suggestions for method 
of preventing recurrence on forms provided 
for that purpose; 

(d) Make frequent inspections of his depart¬ 
ment; 

(e) Render weekly written reports on forms 
provided for that purpose. 

5— Meetings of Foremen—held monthly to discuss 

Safety matters. 

6— Workmen: Each workman should be educated 

and interested in Safety matters. This work in¬ 
volves,— 

(a) Instruction of new men; 

(b) Familiarizing of men with rules; 

(c) Interesting the men through bulletin 
boards, prizes, etc.; 

(d) Discipline. 

Where two or more plants are operated by one company, its 
Safety work may be coordinated and directed by a Central Com¬ 
mittee of Safety, insisting of representatives from each plant, 
wiUi possibly one of the Exejutiv^ Officers acting as Chairman. 

In larger organizations, special committees may effectively 
assist the central or plant committee in so!ving«peculiar or intri¬ 
cate probtos. ^ 

* B—Plants employing 250 to 750 men: 

In plants of this size the form of organizatioh should be 
practicallf the same ts in larger plants, except that the 
person performing the functions of Safety Inspector 
may perform other duties, preferably along mechamcal 
lines, id the labor department, or as assiaUnt to the 
sopermteodent or manager. 
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In plants of approximately 250 to 350 employes, the 
Central Committee need not be so large, but should 
include at least the plant superintendent, Safety man 
and one department superintendent or foreman. 
C—Plants employing less than 250 men: 

T^ic following elements are essential: 

1— SufERiNTENnENT as head, to perform the same 

functions‘as the Central Committee in large plants; 
also to perform part of the duties of the Safety 
Inspector in the following respects: 

(a) Have charge of details of Safety work; 

(b) Receive reports, recommendations and 

suggestions: * 

(c) Keep all necessary records. 

2— ^Workmen’s Committees, to be organized and per- 

form the same duties as required of similar com¬ 
mittees in large plants. 

3— Foremen, to perform the same duties as required 

of foremen in lai^e plants. The inspections by 
foremen will take the place of inspections by 
Safety Inspector or Safety man in larger plants. 

4— Meetings op Foremen, held monthly to discuss 

Safety matters. 

5— Workmen. The same work must be done in in¬ 

structing, educating and interesting the men as is 
done in the large plant. 


1 Conciusion 

The foregoing elements of an organization may be modified 
or amplified to mpet the needs of plants of any size or peculiar 
form of operating organization. 

It has not been possible in this bulletin to elaborate on t|ie 
minutiae or details of organization, or work of an organization, 
that may be applicable to different forms and sizes of .industrial 
and transportation enterprises. Only the vital and essentisd 
items have been enumerated. 
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A GOOD HOME FOR EVERY WAGE-EARNER* 

A good home for every wage-earner is possible only by recj 
ognizing that housing is intimately and permanently related to a 
number of large and difficult problems. Some ot thftw are plan¬ 
ning problems, some questions of broads economic policy. For 
example, we have the close relation between city-planning and 
housing—how it is influenced by the location of factories; by 
the proper districting of the city, and by other building regula¬ 
tions ; by the street system, and especially by means of tranporta- 
tion; by the proper distribution and development of parks, play¬ 
grounds, and neighborhood facilities for recreation. Many hous¬ 
ing schemes have been carried through as if they were isolated 
phenomena, and thus have failed of their purpose. 

Then housing is, of course, closely related to the building in¬ 
terests, materi.als of construction, and the loss by depreciation 
and fire. It is affected directly by policies with regard to land 
and taxation, the prevailing practice as to public health and san¬ 
itation, and especially standards of living and their dependence 
upon the minimum wage. 

From the point of view of economics—and I believe that the 
ultimate solution of this problem is to come mainly in that direc¬ 
tion-housing is big business, and should be handled as big busi¬ 
ness is handled. Building operations in the United States 
amount annually, it is said, to four billion dollars. More than 
half of this great total is spent in dwellings; much of it—in fact, 
from an economic pAint of view, most of it—is not well or per¬ 
manently invested. A large percentage of the houses, especially 
the cheaper sorts, are poorly concei\%d for their purposes, and So 
per cent of all of them are buTli of wood. A frame house may 
be a satisfactory house, provided the space between and around 
houses makes it reasonably safe. Usually there is an excessive 
depcedatidb and a fearfully costly fire-risC. This constitutes a 
huge economic loss, amounting, by the most conservative esti¬ 
mate, to Mmdreds laf millions s>f dollars annually, which sum 
must be paid, as other carrying charges are paid, out of produc¬ 
tion, sand finally must be taken care of in the wage-earner's pay- 
roO. 

s By JokB Notcn. AiArtm delivered at Ike American Clvie Aaaociatiaa 
Aaaaal Coaventino. Waahiaftoa. D.C, Beeceakcr 15, 1916. 
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Closely related to housing is the question of wages aAd 
standards of living. Consider, for example, these four points 
and their relation to one another: 

^ I. The minimum desirable house of four or five rooms can¬ 
not be provided in the United States, even under favorable con¬ 
ditions, forrle$% than about $i,8oo or $2,000—that is, for house 
and lot, with street improvements, essential public utilities and 
neighborhood recreation. 

2. A house costing that sum cannot be offered on the basis 
of an economic rent of, say, S per cent or 6 per cent net, for less 
than $15 a month. 

3. Unless a wage-earner with a normal family of wife and 
three dependent children has an income of $15 a week or $800 
a year, he cannot afford to pay as much as $15 a month for rent. 

4. More than one half of all workingmen earn less than $800 

a year. 

Thus we see that no solution of the housing problem in its 
moat acute form, affecting more than 50 per cent of all wage¬ 
workers, is possible until a better adjustment can be made in 
the relation of these four points. Here is our choice. Either the 
cost of the house and lot must be substantially reduced, or the 
standard of healthful living must be lowered, or the wages of 
the lowest-paid workmen must be raised. The other three pos¬ 
sible alternatives, if they may be so considered, are to put the 
wife and children at work to add to the family income, to take 
in boarders or lodgers, or to count upon private philanthropy or 
the public treasury to provide not a few but great masses of 
wage-workers with a house at less than an economic rent. 

What, then, is the first step toward a so'ution of this large 
and important problem? I believ^it is to recognize that the sub¬ 
ject is primarily one for the right application of broad economic 
principles. We must in some thoroughgoing way convert the 
great forces, working, through regular channels, which now pro¬ 
duce bad bousing, to produce good housing, and we must dh it 
by bringing into control and cooperation with them^the forces 
that believe in good housing and will gain from it, which are 
mainly the manufacturing and business interests that depend 
upon the efficient and happy workman. This great change in 
honring nsuhods will come, if it does come, from die substitu- 
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Son for exploitation and excessive return of Ae reasonable 
pro&ts of business, from the transfer of housing from the &eld 
of speculation to that corresponding to legitimate manufacturing. 
We shall then proceed in vyy much the same way that the 
manufacturer proceeds. We shall want to know the facts as tf> 
the nature and extent of the demand. We shall ^lavtf definite 
aims as to the product. We shall use jkill and experience' and 
factory methods. We shall back the enterprise with adequate 
capital and count upon a fair rate of interest. 

The Girard estate in Philadelphia is an illustration of what I 
have in mind. There are now upon the Girard land, in South 
Philadelphia, 481 completed dwelling houses, one apartment 
house containing four seven-room housekeeping apartments and 
four stores. The rents for the dwelling houses, including light, 
heat and hot water, range from $31 to $58 a month. This estate 
has invested between two and three million dollars in bouses, 
apartments, stores, power plant, street mains and power-plant 
equipment for the service of community heating and lighting. 
There is also a public park, a free library, and a modern public 
school within the territory, the park having so far cost over 
$60,000 The net income from this enterprise amounts to 4 per 
cent per annum net upon the value of the ground and 5 per cent 
per annum net upon the cost of the buildings, A sinking fond 
has been established to make good any depreciation in the value 
of the improvements, and one half of one per eent of the cost of 
the buildings and the street improvements is set aside each year 
and invested. This deposit invested at 5 per cent will repay the 
entire cost of the buildings in forty-eight years. 

The following statement of the Woodlawn Company, 
Wilmington, DelAvare, is another.exampl! of the financial basis 
on which permanent housiisr can be provided for the svage- 
eaming class, as a good business investment yielding 5 per cent 
interest net: 

, The houses are built in solid rows, and the row contains four 
six-room houses, four four-room houses and six two-family 
houses. Some of the houses in the district differ from these, but 
most of them come* within these four types. In the twenty rows 
wWch have been built there are 270 houses, with accommoda¬ 
tions for 390 faqiilies. It has been somewhat difficult to deter¬ 
mine the exact cost of each type on account of buiiling the tev- 
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eral types at one time, with contracts usually covering two rows 
of houses, but the cost, without the land, is about as follows: 

Stz-room bouae, $1,775.00 Renta for $16.00. 

Four*room houae, $1,425.00. Renta for $15.50. 

• Two'familf houae, $2,475.00. First 6oor rents for $11.50. 

Second floor rents for $1200. 

• 

The houles afe built of brick with slate an<l slag roofs. They 
are all sewer connected, have city water and gas, and some of 
them have electric wiring. A range, with water-boiler attached, 
is installed in each kitchen. Bathtubs and kitchen sinks are 
porcelain enameled. Stationary laundrytubs are installed in the 
second-floor flats. There are front and back yards, and parts of 
the tract have been set aside for park or playground purposes. 
The first houses were built in 1903 and the last ones in 1913. 
They were not built for sale, but are to be kept in the ownership 
of the Woodlawn Company. The six-room house is as large, if 
not larger than the majority of wage-earners want There are 
more applications for four-room houses and flats than for any 
other kind. This development of the Woodlawn Company repre¬ 
sents an investment of $583,000 and it has yielded an average net 
profit of about 5 per cent 

It would be comparatively easy to show that the larger part 
of low-cost housing in the United States is not today satisfac¬ 
tory in character. To my mind, however, a peculiar opportunity 
for improvement is now presented. Something relatively new 
has recently happened in this country. Employers of labor, not 
a few but many, are having such great difliculty in getting and 
holding employees, and they are so impressed by the new condi¬ 
tions and the cost and inconvenience that these conditions in¬ 
volve, that they are ready to consider any practicable proposition 
that will lessen their troubles. It is now easy to draw their at¬ 
tention to the poor character of much of the housing of wage- 
earners, and more- especially to the utter inadequacy of the sup¬ 
ply of small houses of suitable types available at rents which the 
workingman can afford. 

From a recent study of conditions in four cities, I believe that 
there is today an opportunity fot a substamial and permanent 
advance. The four cities investigated were Waterbuiy and 
Bridgeport, Conn., Kenosha, Wisconsin, and Akron, Ohio. In 
some respects the problems are similar for alf these cities; m 
offser respects they are local and peculiar. 
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In all cases the local organization resolved that before plung¬ 
ing in and building something they would And out by careful in¬ 
vestigation the extent and dmracter of the demand for houses, 
and also the experience of ^thcr places in meeting somewhat 
parallel conditions and requirements. The first step, it seemed 
to them, was a social and economic survey, ^a diagiTosis that 
would give them confidence in the prescription for immediate 
needs, and, at the same time, enable them to adopt measures that 
would be preventive in character and apply to meeting the situa¬ 
tion in more normal times. 

A typical illustration of procedure is that of Waterbury. The 
investigation began by the consideration of three main classes 
of facts; (i) What are Waterbury’s housing needs? (2) Where 
can these needs be met? (3) How can workingmen’s houses be 
provided in Waterbury? The data when collected showed that 
there were from 1,000 to 2,000 families to be provided for; that 
35 per cent of tbc.se were skilled workingmen and 65 per cent 
unskilled; that ihe average weekly wage of the skilled was about 
$20 and of the unskilled $14; that 54 per cent of the total were 
married men. and that the consensus of opinion with regard to 
the type or types of houses was that the one-family house should 
be preferred, if the family could afford it. If not, a double 
house, or two one-family houses built together, witli separate 
yards, and that only when necessary the three- or four-tenemeat 
fiat should be built 

Detailed investigations based upon the questionnaire which 
was submitted to the manufacturers were made for each city. 
The results were Summarized in each case and made the princi¬ 
pal basis for the recommendations whic^ followed. 

The recommendations were sc 4 ncwhat different for the differ¬ 
ent cities, because of differ^ 1 local conditions. However, those 
submitted to the Bridgeport Chamber of Commerce arc typical, 
and will serve for illustration. They were seven in number, as 
follows f * 

1. That the Bridgeport Housing Company be formed at 
once, with a capital of at leas^$i,ooo.ooo. 

2. That someone with special fitness be employed by the 

Csnmpany to give all his time to the problem of providing hottset 
or apartments for workingmen. ^ 

^ That various tracts of land suitable in charuter and loca¬ 
tion and low enough in price for the housing of workingmen be 
purchased by the Company. 
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4. That the Housing Company undertake the early building 
of houses and apartments primarily for rent. 

5. That the Company should provide especially the singlc- 
fjimily, detached dwelling^ for salt on easy terms. 

6. That the proposed Housing Company should cooperate 
with the family «vhich lias acquired title to a building lot, but 
has not yet built upon it. 

7. That the Housing Company should facilitate, so far as 
possible, broad city-planning improvements, especially those relat¬ 
ing to main thoroughfares, parks, playgrounds, and the districting 
of the city. 

The recommendations submitted to these four cities of which 
those for Bridgeport arc typical, have been so framed as to meet 
the actual housing needs of workingmen, on terms which their 
wages make possible. The proposals are not essentially new, and 
not in any sense radical. In fact, they follow conservative and 
well-tried-out schemes of other housing companies. Virtually 
everything recommended has been successfully executed else¬ 
where in this country for the same classes of workingmen, with 
the same income or even less. No one house or method is en¬ 
dorsed as the only one, although the emphasis is put upon the 
single-family, self-contained, detached house or cottage as on 
the whole most desirable when possible. In addition to the 
single-family house, detached, the recommendations include an 
endorsement of the single-family house in groups, also of well- 
arranged, well-lighted apartments or flats. All these types have 
some advantages of economy of land cost or of land improve¬ 
ment cost, or of house construction, and they take into account 
the fact that different people have different tastes and prefer¬ 
ences as well as different nceus in housing, as in other matters. 
What is best depends upon conditions and circumstances and the 
cost These recorrmendations were, of course, only the first step 
in a constructive program. Every effort, however, was put forth 
to make it a definite and practicable step, and to suggest logical 
methods for following the matter promptly by action. 

What has actually been accomplished so., far? Briefly, the 
following may be said: 

In Waterbury, two large manufacturing concerns have begun 
operations ai^d a considerable number of new houses of desirable 
types will be completed and available this spring. Fortbennofe, 
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the attention of all the manufactnrert of the city has been effec¬ 
tively drawn to the subject, and through the publication of the 
report in full in the H^aterbury Republican, as a Sunday supple¬ 
ment, public interest has been«rciused and public opinion formed 
favorable to the energetic prosecution of the subject. No joint 
action, however, on the part of manufacturers pr of business in¬ 
terests generally, has yet been secured, and it will be interesting 
to observe how much can be accomplished without it. 

In Kenosha, the movement was begun by the Manufacturers’ 
Association and had the approval and support from the start of 
all the business interests of the city. Although the investigation 
was not taken up until May, the Kenosha House Building Com¬ 
pany and the Kenosha Homes Company were successfully organ¬ 
ized in July. Land was purcha.sed and building Iwgun early in 
August. In September, Mr. Alfred F. Muller was applied 
Manager of the Homes Company. Plans have been made for the 
construction of at least 400 single-family houses. Some are al¬ 
ready completed and occupied. So far the operation is confined 
to the detached cottage type of five or six rooms. The price of 
the first houses on 40-foot lots, which had already been laid out 
when purchased, will be from $2,200 to $2,600. It is hoped that 
later operations will make possible houses at about $2,000, on a 
minimum of so-foot lots. 

A fuller statement about Kenosha has been made in a paper 
for the American Civic Association by Mr. Muller. However, 1 
want to say that 1 know nothing better nor more promising than 
what has been done in Kenosha during the last six months. 
Some forces are now being used there for good housing that 
formerly built houses less good or werj relatively inactive in 
adding to the supply of houses. ‘These forces have been stim¬ 
ulated, directed and helped 1 y effective organization of the 
manufacturing, business and financial interests of the city. The 
work is on a good business basis, yielding a good return. It 
places b8 dependence upon philanthropy hnd charity. It it being 
done by the entire community for the entire community. It is 
free frofh any taigt of patergalism or embarrassing relation of 
employer and employee. It is permanent and intends to occupy 
fftC field so long as there is any need for it It is of inestimaUe 
benefit to the four parties most affected, namely, jfie esnployert 
of labor, the people of the city as a whole, the legitimate real- 
estate <^>erators and builders, and, above aU, to the wagaagmer 
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himself. With slight modifications to meet local conditions, the 
method of Kenosha is, 1 believe, capable of wide application. 

The Bridgeport story is just begun. After the presentation 
of the report entitled “More Hqjises for Bridgeport”* and the 
careful consideration of the whole matter by the Chamber of 
Commeftie, llie ^Jousing Company was incorporated, with a cap* 
ital of a million doll^s. A prospectus has been issued. A 
capable manager has been engaged by the Company to give all 
his time to th’e problem, offices have been opened, land has been 
acquired, and negotiations are now under way for the construc¬ 
tion of buildings. Definite house-plans have been prepared by 
Schenck & Mead, Architects, of New York City, for the “Con* 
necticut Development,” a five-acre tract at Connecticut Avenue 
and Waterman Street. They include provision for 86 houses 
accommodating 138 families, a liberal playground, and arrange¬ 
ments for agreeable development and planting of the entire prop¬ 
erty. 

If successful, I believe that the movement in Bridgeport will 
be particularly instructive and significant. Its operations are 
bound to be large, because the demand is so great, and the condi¬ 
tions that the Company has been organized to combat are typical 
of a modern industrial city in the throes of very rapid growth. 

One of the most important city-planning aspects of housing 
that has as its ideal “a good home for every wage-earner” is the 
removal of the factory and the home to the city out-skirts,* thus 
instituting a process of industrial and residential decentralization. 

The main points for consideration in this process are the fol¬ 
lowing : ' 

1. What location generally is the best for factories in order 
to secure factory efficiency? 

2. What location for factories' and for homes for factory 
employees is most, advantageous for the city as a whole? 

3. Most fundamental of aJl, assuming that factories are lo> 
cated on the outskirts 0^' a city, where should the men arid women 
employed in these factories be encouraged to live? 

(i) The first question is coi^erned wit^ factory'efficiency. 
So far as location goes, the main items that determine factory 
efficiency are as follows: (o) cheap land; (b) land in large 

*More Ucwcft for B?i 4 i«pDrt: Report to Otufilwr of Commerce, 
Bridteport, Conn.. bT Itdui Nolen. City PUnner. Price $o cent*. 

^or fnUer dUcuoMOn ol this topic, oee Proceedtsn of Vathmcl Horn* 
iim XMOcUtioa, ipia wad 1916. • 
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T>locks, unbroken, and uninterrupted by public streets; (c) ample 
and convenient freight facilities and railroad sidings; (d) sue* 
cess in obtaining and holding employees who are well housed at 
low rates in a good environment. 

(2) The second important question is, what location for 
factories and for homes for employees m facV:>ric9 is most ad¬ 
vantageous for the city as a whole?* This question may be 
answered in favor of the outskirts, for three reasons; (a) the 
city needs its centrally located land for retail business and com¬ 
mercial purposes; (b) so far as possible the city's streets should 
be relieved from the unnecessary hauling of faw materials of 
the factory’s products to and from the factory through the built- 
up city; (c) it is desirable that the central city should be free 
from smoke and other nuisances often associated with factories. 
It is this point of view largely that has justified the establishing 
of the outlying industrial zone so common in European cities. 

(3) The most fundamental inquiry, however, is the question 
of the location of the homes of factory employees. The more 
important advantages that are assured to workmen’s homes in 
the outskirts as against homes in the city arc as follows: (0) 
the opportunity for relatively cheap land; (b) proximity to the 
factory, and the incidental saving of time and carfare; (c) a 
home in the outskirts will place a workman close to the country 
and to the city’s outlying parks. 

The general conclusions from this examination of the prob¬ 
lem of the factory and the home arc five: 

1. That new f'»ctories, in their own interest and in the inter¬ 

est of all others concerned, should locate on the outskirts of 
cities, or establish independent inc^strial Centers, whenever prac¬ 
ticable. • 

2. That existing factories in cities should^ be encouraged, as 
opportunity offers, to remove to more open situations. 

« 3. That employers and employees shdhld cooperate in a social 
and democratic way to create a community on the outskirts of 
cities neHr factories, each deyng their part to make the local 
community healthful, convenient, and attractive. 

*4. That the same cooperation should be directed toward se- 
ctzriog also for "employees and their families, by gfroper trans¬ 
portation facilities, some of the advantages and pleasures of dty 
life. 
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5. That the choice for factory employees should not be 
sharply drawn between the city and the country. Both should be 
recognized as desirable—the city for occasional inspiration, 
diversion, and wider social intercoprse, and the more open coun¬ 
tryside for tlie essentials of daily life. 

One hnpvtan^ phase of the housing problem is the employ¬ 
ment of methods of h^use construction which will reduce the 
cost. This would come mainly from the adoption of the stand¬ 
ardizing principle, which might be applied successfully in con¬ 
crete, wood, or other materials. In the case of concrete, as 
illustrated at Feyest Hills Gardens, Long Island, N.Y., the note¬ 
worthy advantages of such a system lie in the natural adaptation 
of construction and design, shop manufacture with its possibil¬ 
ities of standard, economic conditions of all kinds, the use of 
efficient mechanical devices, and the adjustment of the building 
units. The use in construction of large concrete units for 
bridges, warehouses, power-plants, hotels, etc., is no new idea. 
It is now proposed to extend it to the low-cost house field, made 
possible by standardization and wholesale building operations. 
This extension should result in great economies in labor and a 
distinct reduction in the time required for house-building. 

It ought also to be possible to effect substantial economies, 
and at the same time secure houses of good design and sound 
construction, by the wider application to wage-earners' homes of 
mill-cut methods. There are a nim ber of mill-r.ut house con¬ 
cerns in the United States, but they all appear to be doing a 
relatively small retail mail business, each handling a considerable 
variety of designs. What is most needed, it would seem, is a 
large wholesale business, with carefully worked out, standardized 
plans, limited to a few varieties. There is a ball especially for 
four- and five-room houses with bkth, the materials for which 
would cost not mo^e than $800, and the construction, according to 
the usual estimate, about $800 more, making a total of $1,600. A 
lot 50 feet by 100 feet,* with improvements, would normally n^t 
run over $400, so that the total cost for house and lot would be 
approximately $2,000. I know of ^ew other regular business op¬ 
portunities offering as good promise of useful service and profit 

In coadusion, may I ask, is not this the real problem of hous¬ 
ing: **How are we going to invest 25 per cenUof the working¬ 
men’s wages—a very large sum of money—so as to get the 
maximum return for him, for his employer, for thi legitimate 
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ljuilding interests, ^nd for the community at large?” The way 
followed at Waterbury, Kenosha, Bridgeport, and now being 
taken up at Akron, is, I believe, at least promising of good re¬ 
sults. Therefore, it is worthy of careful watcjiing. 

The other and final questidn is, “Who is primarily responsible 
for action ? ” That, after all, is our real problem, h(jw to get 
started, and the reason that the housing movement halts. I do 
not think that we can prove by logic tlfat the employers arc re¬ 
sponsible, although there is no doubt in my mind that it is to 
their own interests to act promptly and on a large scale. The 
investment in housing should be looked upon as a part of the 
total investment necessary for carrying on business. An increase 
of 4 per cent or 5 per cent in the capitalization of business would 
provide permanently for the housing of all workingmen, married 
and single, men and women. 
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DATE 


PLANT 

REQUISITION FOR HELP 



STATK ABOVE, NATUKE 
OF WORK TO BE DONE 

MAKS OUT SEPARATE 
REQUISTTION FOR EACH 
KINO OP MEN WANTED 


Approved. 

Approved. 


.Asst. Foreman 

. Foreman 

. Supt 

. . Worka Mgr, 


NAMES OF MEN SENT FOR | DATE BSMABKS 



(Reverse) 

RBOUiatTfOM FOK Labor (4' x 6 *) 
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No.i. 

APPLICATION FOR POSITION 

What position do you apply for?..[ ..ipi.. 


Name .^. What Dep't? . 

Street .•. Age . 

Town . Married or Single? 

Nationality . Language Spoken. 


When were you last vaccinated? 


Do you live with parents? 

Are you boarding? 

Are you housekeeping? 





Laat Employer’s Name... 

Address. Kind of business. 

How long were you there?...Salary received. 

Why did you leave?. 

When did you leave?. 

Have you ever been employed here before?.. 

Would you consider it your duty to report, in writing or otherwise, any 
act or conduct of your fellow employee that you consider against the 

interests of our business?. 

It is understood that I become a member of.... & Co.’s Employee’s 

Mutual Aid Association as soon as I enter the employment. 

I agree, if engaged, to donfprm to the rules and r^tulations of the Com¬ 
pany. My engagement can be ternunated at the option of. 

I being Ukewiae at liberty to terminate. Absence from doty for one 
week without itotice terminates my engagement. 

(I>o not write below) 

Dap’t. .. 

Dite.... i {A^iolicant aifnHcre) 

Engaged by...... 

Salary... 


FouM Us» iT DaratTiiairT Sioti EMnormc ajoo. (Ovar) 

































VE NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF FORMER E 



E) C9 AmtcAtwm "Sbumx 



reoistration of empuoyment 
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Nun>*(*><..... AddrtM.o^t 

Afe... Race... Trwlec 

E7««i|At . Urintl DiaeMCt. 

Htarinc .. V^icoK Vciat.. 

Ifottth .. ftcttiudt ....... 

Teeth ..^. H<»xua . 

Heart . Vaccination .... 

Ltmga . lilaeae . 

Blood Preaanre .... 

fteBarks . 


Accepted, 

Date.... 


. Rejected. 

. Signed. 

PHYSICAL EXAMINATION CARD 


^amtner 


V. 1. fRIPriRO BOABO BHBGXRCT PXBT COSPOBATIOM 
Form aio.o~E. F. C. (Sise 4' z 6 " Yellow) 


FOREMAN'S RATING 

Mr...Forcnum Date. 

.Dep't 

The bearer. appUee for 

emplojraent aa.with.experience. 

Pleaae interrlew Um and note reault below wldi abp recommendation 
ftm may wiah to malm. 

....Emplo^mmit Department 

_ £ _ 

Fon«aa*a ratinf of a^lcant. 


iMt reenmwcnded 


RMiPa ha aealed cneclope to . , * 

Implojmest Department. .. ....Dept 

U S. SHXFPZNG BOARD EMERGENCY FLEET COBFORATTON* 


Farm aoB.<~E. F^ C (Site 4'sd^ 

Tile eUpt printe d an colored paper, b aent viA the ap^kant ia Ac fara 
aMB af the Aap ar department whercfai he b ta he pb ee d. 
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To. 

RegakiAhc 


'I 


191.. 


Dept.*.. # Occupation. 

WE BE1.IEVE FOR TJIE VEST INTEREST OP EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYE^ 
THAT IT WOULD BE WISE TO CHANGE THE WORK OF THE ABOVE NAMED, 
AS WE FIND 


R.T.w. 540 .M. D. 

(Size 3^X5'') 

Used by the Medical Examiner in notifying the Employment Department 
that an employe is physically unsuited to his work. 


Form Sya-B. 


8-18-S M. 

REQUEST FOR 

TRANSFER 


Name. 

. Date. 


Dept. 

..No. 


r n 111 ' 1 II II II ■ II1 • I 

, 


1 I hereby make application to be transferred 


Fr^m ^ 

To. 


approved: 



Old Foreman 
approved; * 


• 

New Foreman 

APPROVED: 

signed: 

• 

Adj. Supvr. 



Application for transfer may be made only after THIRTY DAYt 
Employment with the.CORPORATION. 


(SUea'xs") ^ • 

This ftmn i* nsed by foremen where in employe detirei to be truuferreil. 
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FOB nUB OBFABTIiaMT 


TRANSFER CARD 



(•lOMtO) 



This form is used by several Urge corporations. It is rendered in 
triplicate, each form of a different color. The original goes to the ume 
department, the duplicate to the receiving department, and the third is 
retained by the issuing department. 


ACCIDENT REPORT 

Name.. Check No. Dept. 

Time of Injury.Time reyorled... 

Piece of Accident.D*‘' •“« inspection 

Cause . 


Nature of Injury.a. 

. • 


Treated by. 

^^riod disabled.. 

C^penStion . 

l^tneaaea . 

• 4 



Ftyraan 


(Site 4 " * 6") 

Fora uaed ft the Medical Omic erf a manufacturing concern employing 
* i^ut 3000 men. 
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(Ske 5" 3C S-') 
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THE YiUHGSTOWN SHEET k TUBE CO. 

* ICdical Dspaiticiiit 

Check No.Name.,...... 

Department,.,Age. Date. 

Genera] appearance... 

Height.ft.in. Weight. Color hair .^..,4 . 

Eye* .♦.. 

Ears .».r. 

Note . 

Mouth ... 

Neck . 

Heart . 

Lnnga . 

Abdomen . 

Arteries ..... 

Extremities . 

Ing. region .. 

Spine ..... 

Sldn . 

Infectious disease .. 

Fobk or Physical ExAMiNAtioir Rzcoan. 


ERIE FORGE & STEEL CO — Moical Dxpaxtmsht. 

Name. Check No. Address. 

Date of injury. Age.Department.. 

Nature of injury,.. 


Date dtseharged by doctor.Date aUe to work 



Oammo iSIjisicai; Cata Racrao an RaoaassiJio Bbcgnb. 


































SKTTI.BMEMT ClOKS PaY IKBLOYB NAMKD BCLOW, 81TTLBMINT IN ttfU. 

_? 0t lA lN INGS ou t._ 

»*»<1 OlYT. NO. I MONTH I DAY | TI^ 



DnPLICAT£>->TO M BUTT AT ONCX IN nAX-tt SVTBXOrt TO 
XMrtOTMtNT omcs. . 

c 

(Sin WUt€) 

A d a > U» nt of tU* form on r^low stodt fa retafato4 for ^ forcmaafa 
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Date 


CLEARANCE SUP 


Name. No.. 

0. K. by.Ai to tool clearance 

O. K. br.Ac to braat cbecka, badge, buttons and kera 


Received from the Laki Tokpedo Boat Co. % .aa wages in full. 

Signed. 


Form L.T. m7 

<SUe 3 " * s'') 

Form to record clearance of reaponsibUitr for tools and other company 
pr^rty at time of termination of employment, and receipt for wages. 










Soo 


APPOSE 

I 







N«m« of Fli 
Totil Mo. oi, 
Tout Mo. ofl 
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BOR’STABILITY REPORT 

PUJVT SuitMAtT 

Hontk.. 


iw 


>jreei ut of month->llAle.Fmale. 

_ . loyeci cad of month—Male.Fraale.. 

Net Increuc or DecrcMc.or. % 

Labor Turoovd^ . % 

TumoTcr prc rtoua month. % 


^NTBAirCM 

I— Emplo^d . 
j—Be-employed 


TBAKfiVtat 

1 —Promoted. 

a—Another trial .... 

ToMinaTioxE 

I —Resifnations (voluntary) 
a—Diacharfcs. 

3 — Lay-offa. 

4— Unavoidable .... 


"Male Feaiale* ^<r cent 


Total, 


Total. 


Male Female 


Total. 


EXPLANATION 

Laaoa TtraMovn ia the condition in induatry rcpreaented by the enfage* 
ment, loaa, and replacement of workera. It rcprcsenta the leakage or waste 
of man ^wer and la a fair Index of the efficiency of management actnodi 
and conditiona of employment. 

voRMULa roa compvtixc uuMt TtniNOVXR 


TsTumorer; A=Average* number actuallv at work daily for period 
L=Loaa: M=:Tranaferi from , department 


eonputed; . . 

UsUnav^da^ 11 
For the Plant 


(death, diacai^, etc.) 


to department; 


For ft D^ftrtaent tL—U 


Wmmm tfjrdkui: 

hirad daring tkft period. 


L—(U-fUt i The following foranla It . 

_»]p j mended by U. S. Dept, of 

and National Enmloirmeot Mail* 
agera' Conflren^, Roehe ate r, N. Y., 
1918. 

-=T ! JL=r 

A 

:iio TBft Poicft=SnbtrMM: the iscrcaae frha the awnber 

__ tha period. Ti# will give the amoont of loaa or vaina of 

^Hon nv e no formula. 

DmuiM mi F<»ci=AM Ike subIkt repreieiitej hjr tke de' 
.Me a Ike niaiber kinil ihiriJii Ike Feried te obuia Ike mariMr 
leeidat er ^^hle el L. Tken lue Ike fowale. 


•tk* 


t eeeiue AooM ke ofclaiaed kr eddlBi Ike deilr la4U e( mriwi 

dnidiac Ike nenll kr *e neiker ef wnWiw duel <er ■ 
wiiHy enrm^ kr lekfau Ike den. lotele of ewkeei empht^ tad 
JbMbw W 3» aamlm a week*. To ektam Ike am eil rale^ tna- 
•nr —why ike aeMklr U"* W.i*. w.ike nddr ff«;e kr s». 
t rnj^i iSai ke l a e l ii i il la Ike e»fcw «f L. wkea tmtmm 
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BY DEPARTMENTS 

_ TERMINATmNE 



■««<»• •**» , CopiM of tfcfa bUnk BUT be ^bed ffoa (be ntiker. 


fOwrJ 


rniMtllATIOKS 
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TERMINATIONS 

TURNOVER ACCORDING TO PERIOD 


Employed j weeks or less 
" s— *4 

“ * I— 3 months 

^ j— 6 months 

** 9 months 

** p-*-is months 


Orer yesrs 


.% of termiastlons 


TURNOVER BY NATIONAUTIES 


. % « 

. % « 

.** 

. % ** 

.“ 


». % “ 

«t. M >* 


Aatutn 
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